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A difficult choice 


WE WANT to share with you a prob- 
lem that gravely affects the future—in fact, 


the very life of this paper. 


During the summer we reduced the size 
of The Worker from 16 to 12 pages as a 
temporary vacation measure. 
practice of many other publications. 
We now find that our financial situation 
sary to continue on a 12-page 
itely. In addition, we are part 
of a crisis that affects both the Daily Worker 


makes it ne 


basis indefi 


and The Worker. 
On Wednesday the 


tives, 


1. Cutting out the Daily Worker and 


Daily Worker an- 
nounced it was faced with two hard alterna- 


publishing only The Worker as a 16-page 
weekly. 

2. Temporarily retrenching by issuing a 
four-page Daily Worker four days a week 
and a 12-page weekend Worker on Friday. 

The editors and management of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker, after weeks 
of deliberation, have chosen the second al- 
ternative. | 

Since the beginning of the year the 
readers of the Daily Worker and The Work- 
er have contributed about $45,000 to keep 
the papers alive. We are grateful to you 
all for support which in many individual 
cases involved real sacrifice. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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~ DESEGREGATION: 
WHAT’S THE SCORE 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


FROM their bastions in the Deep South the Dixiecrats, alarmed at 
the trickle of desegregation in the Upper South, are mobilizing to roll it 


back. In the eight Deep South states 2 


regated three years after the Su- 


preme Court ruled such integration white schools. 
illegal, | ‘THIS SEEMS to be an impres- 


The 350,000 Southern Negro sive figure when measured against 
school children attending desegre- conditions prevailing in 1952 
gated schools, or living in desegre- 1953. But the figure is disappoint- 


gated school districts, are mainly ingly small when it is realized that 
in the border states and the Dis there are 7,000,000 white and 2,- 


trict of Columbia 450,000 Negro students still segre- 


Except for echttered echool Uis- ‘gated, more than three years after 
tricts ‘in Arkansas and Tennessec.|the Supreme Court declared such 
the Deep South and the adjacent enforced segregation to be illegal. 
Upper South have resisted the tide) The gr 7 of the seomung lin- 
with racist dykes erected out of! pervience to change in the Deep 
juterpositionist legislation, hysteria} and Upper South lies in the fact 
and Klan-like intimidation of) all. that segregation continues there 
those favoring integration. Neyer- because the elected officials in those 
theless, there have been some states have pledged not to obey 
breaches in the Upper South the U.S. Supreme Court. And, as 
dykes; token intgeration has arrived Gov. Orval Faubus is doing in Lit- 
in spots with the promise of more tle Rock, Ark. using the National 
to come. ‘Guard to prevent Negroes from at- 

At present there are an estimated tending a “white” school, these of- 
2,000,000 white students and 350,-'ficials are placing state power in 
000 Negro students being educated opposition to the federal govern- 
in school districts where there is ment. 
what is called “an integrated situa-| Placing Kentucky and Oklahoma 
tion.” That is, a situation in which among the Border States, there are 
some Negroes attend former all-.only two Upper South States, and 


OF 


: Sonth 


‘and 


240,000 Negro childien are still seg- 


| one Southeastern state where there 


are integrated situations—Tennes- 
see, Arkansas and North Carolina. 
All told, in these states there are 
today less than 100 Negroes attend- 
ing small town.schools in northern 
Arkansas where integration was 
carried through by local school 
officials. 

Tennessee, even with the dese- 
gregation of the first grade in Nash- 


ville and the high school in Clinton, 


has only 21 Negro students attend- 
ing desegregated schools. 
* 

SEVEN STATES of the Old 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia—still will not 
permit even token integration. And 
in those states where the dvkes have 
been partially penetrated the pre- 
segregation forces have strength- 
ened their holds on the legislatures 
are establishing new lines of 
resistance. 

During the past year a number 


(Continued on Page 9 9) 


NEGRO EDITOR TELLS VIRGINIA GARDNER: 


IRON CURTAIN 


‘We're Not Discouraged, and We're Not S atistied 


a little smile on his 
face. his 


‘olass window, 
seasoned. grizzle d 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Outside 


bright 
eyes graying eyebrows. 


and fathomless  beneati: 


the office of veteran editor M. W. 
Day we could see the rain begin- 
ning to fall. I told him Id just 
been around to some of the schools | 
where one or two 6-year-old Ne- | 
groes were all that made them rate eae, = 

the pompous word “desegregated. re Be 
Still, by a thin line, Nashville had Lory f “ome 
held the Union together, it seemed. SS, onl Ch Charleston! 
But what did the Negro people : 
think of it all? 

I told him how down in Little 
Rock it had seemed a pretty re- 
markable thing that in Nashville, 
in the face of real, not fancied 
violence, the mayor, the board of 
education and the police backed 
the federal court and upheld the 
law. But how did it feel at close 
hand to bear all the fury of the 
racists attacks and then find your 
pitiful~handful of 15 “integrated” 
Negro 6-year-olds had dwindled 
apparently to 11 actually in the 
schools? | 

The editor of the Nashville 
Globe; Negro weekly, and the) 
treasurer of the Nashville NAACP,| 
sat for a few seconds at his desk,| 
i ee the rain outside the plate| 


* Fayetteville 


THE FEW steps taken in Arkansas to implement the Supreme 
Court's decision on desegregating schools are indicated on this map. 
Five places, indicated with a star, began the process of desegrega- 
tion in the first three years after the court’s ruling. In five other 
places, indicated with an X, and including Little Rock and North 
Little Rock, desegregation -was scheduled to begin this year. 


‘discouraged. 


“I know what you want,” he!Particularly his remark, atienc® 


said. “You want to know are we is the important thing.” 
We're not discour- ° 
-by no means. And were noi “PATIENCE,” he said, with an 
means satisfied, abrupt laugh. “Ninety years is a 
. Jong time.” Then seriously: “Yet 
THE EDITOR said Nashville we re: alize that whatever we want 
had problems enough of its own todo must be done in the atmo- 
but Gov. Fanbus’ action had “given sphere of non - violence. Over 
encouragement’ to the Kasper ¥©#! and years now, the NAAC " 
White Citizen Council forces. and aS been going to court, and only 
its more genteel counterpart, the! of all its cases were es wot, 


Parents Schoo! Preference commit-|2?4 they weren't lost.” The legal 
tee, a subsidiary of the Tennessee technic alities had slipped from his 


Federation for Constitutional Gov- ‘mind, but the important thing was, 
ibe said, “that always they were 
‘brought within the framework of — 
the Constitution and within the ¢ 
‘framework of Christianity.” ’ 


“I notice in the paper some 
‘mothers withdrew their children 


get Mr. Eisenhower just to speak ae haar. . _— “ark back to 
out, We tried to get him to make all-Negro schools. Woulk ita say 
some major speech in the South. something on this, because peopie 
Then we tried to get him to just who are all for desegregation are 
say something. He never has said 2othered by the fact 6-year-old 
anything, not at any time since the! ©uildren are expected to be heroes 

Supreme Court decision.” ond heroines, I said. 
Editor Dav ‘said he'd. been te ne think we ve learned one 
terested in seeing Eisenhower's thing, the editor began patiently. 
“I hope so. This token desegra- 


comments on the bombing of the 
Hattie Cotton School in Nashville. (Continued on Page 9) 


aged 
by any 


ernment, 

The folds around his eyes crin- 
k'ed and he said with the smile: 
which seemed to accompany his, 
most devastating bits of irony: 

“We tried every which way to 


Sunday Is Over-the-Top Day in Flynn Campaign — 


See 
Pag2>12 , 


A 
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THESE MEN PLOTTED THE SUBVERSIVE STRATEGY 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

THE influential Arkan- 
sas Gazette the past week 
flatly accused Governor Or- 
val Faubus of a “tie-up” with 
“the segregationists of Geor- 
gia, 

This charge confirms the wide- 
spread conyiction that the Ar- 
kansas governor was no lone wolf 
on the prairie when he outrage- 
ously defied federal law. And it 
bolsters the belief that the out- 
breaks in| Little Rock and else- 
where were neither spontaneous 
nor accidental, but part of a 
long-standing plan of powerful 
anti-integ¥ationists who initiated 
a conspiracy shortly after the Su- 
preme Court desegregation de- 
cree in May, 1954. 

The Worker warned a year ago 
and more} that such a plot exist- 
ed, named! names, and _ insisted 
that .the | fomenters had long- 
range plans to dynamite the road 


— 


to peaceful integration. Abner 
Berry, Virginia Gardner and 
Joseph North sounded the alarm 
before, during and after the 
Sturgis and Clay outbreaks in 
Western Kentucky last Septem- 
ber. 

The evidence produced by the 
Arkansas Gazette focussed fur- 
ther attention on the belief held 
by many (including Walter Lipp-- 
mann) that Gov. Faubus is the 
outrunner for a G.H.Q. of Dixie- 
crat governors, prominent indus- 
trialists and businessmen, big- 
prize planters and others whose 
mentality sets them in the bleak 
cast of Simon Legree. 

* 

THE LATEST 


damning piece of evidence was 
printed by the Arkansas Gazette, 


typical and 


which reproduced a quotation 
from the Augusta, (Ga.) Courier 
of Sept. 16. The Georgia paper 
carried a statement on civil 
rights last Monday which Gov. 


Faubus quoted magically the 
previous night, Sunday, on the 
Wallace television | program, 

The Arkansas Gazette—critical 
of Faubus—spoke of the “strange 
coincidence” and made its charge 
of collusion between the Ar- 
kansas executive and Georgia's 
bitter-end segregationists, 

It is revealing, too, that Geor- 
gia’s rabidly racist governor, 
Marvin Griffin turned up a week 
before school opened in Little 
Rock to urge Arkansas to join 
Georgians in resisting integra- 
tion. The governor of North Car- 
olina was one of many in the 
Deep South who applauded Gov. 
Faubus’ ction, 

* 

ON DEC. 8, 1956, this news- 
paper carried ‘a front-page article 
by Abner Berry which was head- 
lined: Eastlandites Gather in Se- 
cret—Racists Lay Plans to ‘Dety 
High Court, Constitution.” 

Berry wrote in his first’ para- 


Labor Ovens Up Drive 


Jo Compel Ike to Act 


The voice of organized labor is beginning to make itself heard in the struggle to| 
enforce the Supreme Court's school desegregation rulings. The California State Federa- | 
placed responsibility for the current crisis at the door of President} 


tion of Labor squarely 
Eisenhower and called for the 
President's impeachment if he fails 
“to uphold the nation’s Constitution 
in Arkansas. 

More than 2,000 delegates to 
the State AFL Convention in Oak- 
Jand unanimously approved a res- 
olution which said: 

“There is ample legal remedy in 
the handsjof Congress to deal with 
a President who fails to carry out 
his oath pf office to uphold the 
ntaions Constitution. We do not 
hesitate to ask Congress to use that 
yemedy as necssarv. 

‘alling}for “bold action” in this 
“fundamental constitutional crisis,” 
the.California AFL went on to say 
“Continugus toleration of any fur- 
ther defense of constitutional au- 
thority . .|. can be interpreted only 
as a weakness of determination.” 

Meanwhile, AFL-CIO president 
George Meany said, “The AFL-CIO 
Jooks to the president for firm and 
decisive action to assure -full and 
prompt dpplication of the U. S. 
Censtitution and of the laws of the 
Jand in Arkansas.” 

; @ © © 

“THE ;WORLD is waiting for 
the President of the U. S.,” said 
Carl Stellato, president of Ford 
Local 600, UAW, in a front-page, 
signed statement in the current is- 
sue of “Ford Facts,” the union’s 
newspaper. 


— 


graph, that “political racists are 
now organizing Southwide to at- 
tack the foundations of the Re- 
public. | 

The facts were those: “prod- 
ded” by Mississippis Sen. James 
O, Eastland, a group of South- 
ern governors, ex-governors, 
U.S. Senators and representa- 
tives, promfnent industrialists, 
planters and “just plain fascists” 
perfected “an instrument of sub- 
version” called the Federation 
for Constitutional Government, 

This “group of conspirators” 
worked secretly that Christmas 
week in Memphis, Tenn. Re- 
porters were barred from their 
sessions in the Peabody Hotel— 
but the cocky conspirators did 
not bother to mask their aims. 


€ 

AS THE CONFERENCE 
opened Eastland announced, “It 
will be a people’s organization, 
an organization not controlled by 
fawning politicians who cater to 
organized racial groups. A peo- 
ple’s organization to fight the 
(Supreme) Court, to fight the 
C1O, to fight the NAACP and to 
fight all conscienceless pressure 
groups who are attempting our 
destruction, ” 

Eastland was not skittish. It 
vas crystal-clear that the newly- 
Pounded group would = adopt 
plans to “nullity” the high court's 
anti-segregation decree and all 


federal laws relating to racism. 

~Members of the advisory com- 
mittee included Gov. S. Marvin 
Griffin of Georgia, Sens. Strom 
Thurmond, of South Carolina 
(who filibustered against the civil 
rights bill last month), Eastland, 
- Reps. F. Edward Hebert, (D-La), 
John B. ‘Williams (D - Miss), 
James C. Davis, (D-Ga), L. Men- 
del Rivers (D-SC), William M. 
Tuck (D-Va), Watkins M, Ab- 
bitt (D-Va) and former gover- 
nors Sam Jones of Louisiana, 
Fielding Wright of Misissippi 
and Herman Talmadge of Ceor- 
gia. | 

The word “interposition,” be- 
came the racists’ slegan. In brief, 


Coverage 


By A. B. MAGIL 


“Q.—MR. SECRETARY, what 
is the effect upon’ our policies 
abroad of school integration? 
We have had a number of dis- 
patches from various parts of the 
world indicating that the Little 
Rock and other stories on the 
same subject are being widely 
carried among the press and 
broaccasting media of our 
friends as well as in the Soviet 


it implies the effort to nullify the 
Supreme Court's desegregation 
ruling on the grounds that it 
unconstitutionally violates states’ 
rights, | | 

To aid this conspiracy, the 
Southern politicians enlisted a 
notorious pro-fascist, Merwin K, 
Hart, and Edward’ A. Rumely, 
also identified with various hate 
organization. Rumeley, Berry 
pointed out, was convicted as a 
German spy in World War I and 
Hart was a well-known associate 
of the Christian Front who acted 
for Franco’s fascist Falange. The 
late Supreme Court Justice Rob- 
ert A. Jackson call him a “pro- 
fascist.” 

After the original news stories 
announced the birth of this or- 
ganization, it remained under 
wraps, more or less, but one 
would be naive to think that si- 
lence spells paralysis. 

On the contrary: this writer 
described the expensively-print- 
ed leaflets and folders that came 
off presses in Washington, D. C. 
and were distributed througnout 
the backwoods territory of West- 
ern Kenucky last year during the 
violence in Clay and Sturgis. He 
warned then that powerful forces 
were behind the White Citizens 
Councils and that the two-bit 
fuehrers had ample funds and 
political inspiration This writer's 
attendance at a White Citizens’ 
Council meeting on the City Hall 
grounds of Henderson, Ky., last 
September convinced him that a 
central organization directed the 
general activities of the racists, 
that they did not lack for funds, 
and that they had long-laid plans. 

* 


In brief, all evidence points to 
a continual and: stepped-up cam- 
paign to sabotage integration 
under the banner of defending 
states’ rights against a marauding 
federal government. Those white 
supremacists are strong, aggres- 
sive and benighted. They cannot 
believe that Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered his sword at Appoma- 
tox. 


Little Rock Gets Big 


Abroad 


‘barred from entering the high 
‘school of North Little Rock, their 
jfaces caught in sombre dignity, 
\while pressing against them are 
‘white boys, the face of one con- 


iterted with senseless hate. 


On page 5 of the same paper a 
three-column headiine: “Wave of 
Anti-Negro Brutality in U.S.A.” 
| The Sept. 15 issue of the in- 
fluential London weekly, The Ob- 
se‘ver, published an article, “Ihe 


tl tithe ie ean me ee 


“See ee ere 


 w 


eT. hm 


+ oe! tw ey aig” «am 


‘Impact of Little Rock,” by its 
‘Washington correspondent, Patrick 
on that at all from our jntellj- | Q Donovan, which took note of 
gence or public relations people. | !ong, pointed reports of bitterly | 
1 HAVE NO DOUBT THAT IS __ hostile reactions overseas. 

gc 


“While violence and vandalism 
rage throughout the South,” Stel- 
lato charged, “President Eisen- 
hower continues on his continuous 
vacation,” | 


Union. 
“A.—I have had no roundup 


o © o 


IN 4 FRONT-PAGE “Open Let- 
ter to President Eisenhower in the 
current jissue of its journal, the 
RWDSU- Record, the Retail. 
Wholesale and Department Store 


Union, AFL-CIO, calls for “quick, 


and definite action by/| the Presi- 
dent” in the current) Arkansas 
school crisis. 

“More than a week! after Ar- 
kansas’ National Guard had been 
ordered by the Governor to defy 
the orders of the Federal District 
Court, there was still no clear-cut 
statement from yqu, no sign that 
pe intend to take the forthright 
ind of action this problem re- 
quires,” the Open Letter said, 

* . . 2 

PUBLIC REVULSION against 
bus in Little Rock forced the 
Democratic Party’s national advi- 
sory, committee last week to the 
unprecedented step of repudiating 
his actions. 

Faubus’ use of the National 
Guard to block integration at a 


THE CASE.” 


THE ABOVE is from Secretary 


“Caught you with a dangerous weapon.” 


ithe Democratic Party,” the advisory 
body said. The committee is an arm 


—London Daily Sketch. 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey, Minnesota. 


| Three members of the committee! 


of State Dulles’ Sept. 1 press con; 
ference. Dulles’ cryptic admission 
that the racist outrages against Ne+ 
gro school children are having an 
impact far outside our borders 


of the Democratic national com-|dissented. They were Mrs. Benja-| Pomts up the fact that we Ameri+ 


cage 
‘mittee, 


The committee members turned 
itheir main fire on President Eisen- 
i|hower who. 
‘to give proper guidance. 

Whatever the eventual outcome 
lof the Newport, R. I., conference 
‘between the President and Fau- 
bus, they said, “it is apparent that 
President Eisenhower has failed in 


the Jewless acts of Gov. Orval] F en duty to make the principle clear 
-WIESS ACIS ov. (Orval Fau-| 


to all of the country that the first 
responsibility of a Governor is to 
uphold the Federal Constitution.” 
The statement was signed by 15 
of the 25 advisory committee mem- 


bers including former’ President 
Truman, Adlai Stevenson, Govs. 
Averell Harriman of New York, G. 


Little Rock high schoo] “does not 
represent the position or policy of 
4 


Mennen Williams, Michigan, Earn- 


‘min B. Everett and Mrs. Lennard 
‘Thomas, national eommittee-wo- 
men from North Carolina and Ala- 
national committeeman from Louis- 
lana, 
° o * 

EMANUEL CELLER, Brooklyn 
Democrat, took the same position 
as the advisory committee. He told 
a TV audience that “the President 
should have refused to see him 
(Faubus) in the first place until he 
had removed his troops, which he 
used to prevent the carrying out of 


the [Supreme] Court decree,” Cel- 
ler said. , 

The American Friends Service 
Committee urged the President to 
make a nation-wide television and 


est W. McFarland, Arizona, andiradio address on school integration. 


‘cans live in a very glass house. 
The self-appointed leaders of the 
'so-ealled “free world” may be able 


they said, had failed|bama, and Camille F. Gravel, Jr.,|to sweep under the carpet their re- 


‘sponsibility for the tens of thou- 
sands imprisoned and murdered by 
stooge Latin American dictators, 
‘se there aren’t any carpets big 
enough to cover up Little Rock, 
Nashville and the massive struggle 
of the Negro people for elementary 
human rights. 

This is vividly revealed in any 
random sampling of the foreign 
press. You turn to the Sept. 11 is- 
sue of the popular French daily, 


that hits your eye is the marvelous 
photo that appeared in American 
newspapers the previous day.’ It 
shows two Negro boys, who were 


THE MONTREAL STAR (Sept. 


France-Soir, and the first thing} 


12) warned editorially against ef- 
forts to save Gov. F aubus’ face. It 
‘pointed out that the Supreme 
‘Court’s 1954 desegregation deci- 
sion “is now the iaw of that na- 


‘tion, and can be read as a reflec- 


tion of its majority opinion. If face 


is saved at the expense of the law’s 
prestige, it will amount to taking a 
‘step forward only to fall back a 
pace.” 

Below the border, the leading 
Mexico City newspaper, Excelsior, 
knowa for its close ties. with the 
U. S. embassy, published an edi- 
torial on Sept. 11 called “Racial 
Integration.” While the editorial 
pulled punches and attributed to 


President Eisenhower a vigor in. 
combatting segregation which he 
has been careful to avoid the news-. 


paper’s underlying attitude was 
clear: : 

“Racism and its methods of 
segregation should be exterminated 
forever. This is urgently required 
by the honor of the U. S. as weil as 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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10 Years Ago Our Town Said Fareweil to Fiorello 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


It was ten years 4go— on Sept. 
22, 1947—that the great Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine was 
filled to capacity with a rare R psx 
ering of people. Wortkmen, Negro 
and white, simple housewives, ar- 
tists, professional men and women, 
writers, taxi drivers, men from the 
docks and ships sat in the long 
pews beside diplomats from great 
nations to mourn the death of an 
exceptional figure in 
political life. 

I felt as did a colleague of 
mine, who with Communist Coun- 
cilman Peter V. Cacchione attend- 
ed with me the last.rites of Foi- 
rello H. LaGuardia that day, that 
“more than a man had died,” that 
“an era had come to an end.” 

That, I am sure, was the feel- 
ing of the long silent lines of New 
Yorkers stretched out for . four 
blocks around the cathedral. For 
nearly two days and nights this 
line moved slowly into the church 
and past the bier of the man 
who gave New York City the best 
government it ever had. 

~ 

I REMEMBER walking along 
with Harry Hershfield the day 
before the funeral observing the 
endless line of mourners. Hersh- 
field noted the large number of 
Negro people in the line. 

“This is proof Fiorello was a 
man of the people,” Hershfield re- 
marked. “Not since the body otf 
Abraham Lincoln lay in stale im 
our ‘City Hall rotunda have so 
many Negroes come to pay hom- 
age to a dead leader.” 

LaGuardia was the 
immigrant _ Italian 
grandson of Rafael 
Guardia, of Foggia, 


son of an 
bandmaster, 
Enrico La- 
Italy, who 


fought beside Giuseppi Garibaldi. | 


Throughout his stormy career as 
lawyer volunteering his services 
in the 1912 garment strike, as con- 
gressmin and mayor, he stood i 
the forefront of the fight for the 
rights of minorities. 

In Congress he fought the Ku 
Klux Klan and Klan-minded polli- 
ticians, 
p OOoT 
against special 


immigrant, campaigning 
racial restrictions. 
On the other hand, on Jan. 13, 
1925, he wrote to Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis, demanding 
that the Archduke Boris of ~ 
sia be inspected on his} arrival 3 
the US. 
was: likely 
charge—as was the custom with 
other immigrants. : 

LaGuardia made front 
headlines throughout the country 
when as Congressman | he made 
a personal investigation of 
brutality of the mine operators in 
the 1928 coal strike. | 

“I have never’ seen such 
thorough deliberate cruelty in my 
life as there displayed against the 
unfortunate strikers by the coal 
eperators and their army of coal| 
and iron police,” he} declared. 
“Imagine, gentlemen, |a_ private 
army with private jails 
miners are unlawfully dt: ined and 
assaulted.” 


1 GOT TO KNOW the man 
LaGuardia and 
view of him at work when I was 


page 


© 


covering City Hall for) the Daily| 
Worker during his lagt two ad-|I had with the Mayor about his, 
He was! 


ministrations as mayor, 
an astonishing personality; he was 
news every minute of the day. 

I heard him denounte the late’ 


American 


He was champion of the) 


of 


to determine whether m | 


to become! a pub lic | 
manded. 


the! 


where | 


had a_ close-up, 


FIORELLO H. 


Hearst in language, 
that nearly made the City Hall! 
window shades smoke. The next! 
moment he spoke with reverent 
devotion of President Franklin D.' 
| Roosevelt. 


I shall never forget the 
a citywide strike’ brought the’ 
trucking industry to a_ standstill. 
The employers refused to even! 
consider the reasonable demands 
the ‘Teamsters Union.  La- 
Guradia warned the employers to 
get busy and settle. ) They paid 
no attention to him. So he or- 
Jered out trucks and the Sanita 
tion Department and other cil, 
); agencies and put the city in the 
trucking business, paying the union 
drivers the w: they had d 


William R. 


ges de- 
Commissioner Robert 
his hair as_ the 
trucks tore’ up the grass in City 
Hall Park. the Mayor had desig- 
nated the park as the central motor 
pool. And inside City Hall union 
delegates at makeshift desks dis- 
patched the drivers en their reg- 
ular routes. ‘The employers sign- 
ed a contract and the strike was 
ended in less ‘than 24 hours. 
7 

I DO NOT PROPOSE this 
brief piece to present a rounded 
litical of LaGuardia. 
|What follows here are some im- 


Park 


Moses tore 


in 


po estimate 


pressions of the man from a sheaf; 
of old yellowing notes I made in 


City Hall more than a decade 
ago. 


These notes include discussions 


work on behalf of Tom Mooney, 
the IWW leader Vincent St. John 
and Sacco and Vanzetti. 

Time and again LaGuardia 


" NATIONAL STANDING— CIRCULATION & FUND CAMP AIGN > 


as of week ending September 16, 1957 


| WKR 
| GOAL 
150 


STATE 
Connecticut 
Colo., N. Mex., 
Ihinois .. ia 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Missouri ,. 
Montana, Idaho 
New England .......... 
New Jersey 
Ohio 
Oklahoma, Arkansas 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania 
Bouth ....-- 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Miscellaneous 
TOTAL (outside N.Y.). 
NEW YORK STATE 


TOTAL US5.A. 


Wyom.. 


X 


TO 
DATE 


FUND 
DRIVE 
GOAL 

$750 


Raised 
To Date 
$496.00 
125.00 
3,280.41 
244.00 
5.00 
1,012.56 
713.50 
158.75 
41.00 


TO 
DATE 
47 
10 
188 
25 


D.W. 
GOAL 


—¢ 
id 


5,600 
750 
250 

2,000 

1,000 
500 


2.500 
4.500 
2.000 


4.500 
1000 


1,500 


25.000 
75.000 


$100,000 


15,883.80 
28,538.32 


$44,422.12 
BO 


1,968 


ito the Hall, 
time 


with his police commissioner, 


fered some friendly criticism of| 
and Herald rilla fighter 


both the Daily Worker 


Tribune reporters. 


home he had a drink of Scotch’ son, 
Engineers! sor at City Hall, 


with a friend at the 


Club. 


AND AMID all the hubbub of} 
a busy day in City Hall, LaGuardia | friend of labor but not of it. 
He | moved in left circles but was no 


could find dream. 


time to 


dreamed of establishing a great exponent of socialism. 
When ically he was the ty pical pragmatic 


center of music and drama. 
he learned the Old Mecca Temple’ 


had become city property due to/ unique in that he, 
he went to work.|and cosmopolitan, associated him- 


York | self 


And with Western progressivism. which 


tax delinquency, 
Today we have the New 
Center of Music and Drama. 


On the way) issue of 


In a tribue to the political guer- 
in the Oct. 7, 1947, 
“New Masses,” Si Ger- 
my colleague and predeces- 
gave this esti- 
mation of the man: 


“LaGuardia was staunch 


fe 


«l 


Philosoph- 


He was 
Easterner 


American progressive, 


all 


politically and ideologically 


when he heard one day that dane- was principally agrarian at bottom, 
ers were kicking up clouds of dust | Historically, this made him a pow- 


on the City Center -stage, 


he erful 


link between the industrial 


threatened to go down and. sweep, urban centers and the middleclass 


the stage himself. 
have to. The stage hands got busy. 


But he did nt revolt on the farms.” 


This, I believe, sums up pretty 


Before he left office ta become! well LaGuardia’s place in the po- 


the head of UNRRA he 


told litical arena. 


He and those who 


friends he would like to become! united with him in advancing a 
the president of a college, or edit} program have left a distinctive 


a newspaper, 
senate. 
short by his untimely death, 
20, 1947. 


— ee 


| Magil 


LaGUARDIA 
would ask n 
Gurley Flynn. 

“Tell her to come 
see me,” he said one 
1 arranged for Miss 
the Mayor 
me for a long time about her won- 
derful work in the many civil lib- 
erties Campaigns. 


“E liz: ibeth is 


is about Elizabeth 
and 
Atter 


visit 


down 
day. 
Flynn s 


a wonderful wo- 
man, ‘he said. “You didn’t know 
her in her younger ¢ I did. 
She could get things moving. She 
should Jhiold a top post in the la- 
bor movement today.” 

There note here 
Guardias attitude toward 
national agreements. 

“International agreements,’ he 
said, “are worthless based 
on food and jobs for the people 
of the world.” 

He was a_ seven-day worker. 
Here is a schedule for a typical 
single LaGuardia day as I noted it 
down at City Hall: 

Arrived at Hal] at 9 a.m. Con- 
ferred with a banker on a question 
of municipal bonds. Met with a 
committee of tenants with land- 
lord problems. Following a short 
conference with a leader of a 
municipal employes union, met 
an 
actor, an editor, a housewife, a 
Negro jurist, a meat packer, a re- 
tail butcher, a rabbi, a priest, a 
theatrical producer, 
and two high school students. 

Meanwhile, the Mayor kept 


las. 


La- 


inter- 


iS a Qt} 


unless 


three stenographers busy with dic-. 


itations cleaning up a pile of mail. 
‘This all took place before the 
noon lunch hour. 


Back from lunch, 
he discussed city problems with 
an architect, an engineer, an 
‘line official and a manufacturer. 
He mediated a labor dispute for 
| kosher butchers, discussing 


‘at a luncheon. 


| brew. He: also found time for 


mS 


talked to’ 


a playwright 


| LaGuardia was then off to speak 


Welcome Home 
Reception 


Louis Weimstock 


SATURDAY, SEPT 238 
9 P.M. 
at Hungarian House 
2141 Southern Blvd, Bronx 


near 181 Street 
Refreshments (Food & Drinks) 
Admission: $1.50 


Ausp: Welcome Home Painters 


MAX KUSHNER 


demning the Soviet 


(CC ‘ontinued from Page 2) 


is the verv concept of true civiliza- 
.ti0n and Christian consciende.” 
« 


SEVERAL NATIONALLY 


dicated columnists have aad oie 


concern over the worldwide pib 
licity given events in the South. 
Wrote Marquis Childs (Sept, 10): 

“In Europe and Asia particularly, 
the impact of a photograph of arm- 
ed troops holding back a handful 
of young Negroes from entering a 
public school simply cannot be 
exaggerated.” 

Thomas L. Stokes wrote the next 
day in similar vein. 

Chidds also’ expressed 
that what was happening in- the 
South would weaken the U.S. ef- 
fort in the United. Nations to heat) 
up the celd war in connection with) 


COR eT 


Hungary. 


The fact is that during the UN 
debate on the resolution engineer- 
ed by the State Department, con- 
t and Hungarian 
governments, Peter Voutov of But- 
garia cited the outrages in the U.S. 
against those whose only crime was 
being “born with dark skins.” 

“Be careful, Mr. Gunewardene,” 
he said, addressinf the dark-skinned 
representative of Ceylon, “some 


alr- | 


| the | 
‘problem in both Yiddish and He-) 


a 
'press conference in which he of-| 


You Are 
Needed 
To 


Help put Elizabeth 


Gurley Flynn on 
Ballot— 


Candidate for City 
Council 


24th Senatorial Dist. 


Headquarters— 
15 Second Avenue 


Open Daily 10 AM- 
I0 PM 


Campaign Committee 
Peoples Rights Party 


or run for the U.S. 
But his dreams were cut both the field of social legislation 
Sept. 


mark and nation in 


on the city 


and sound and humane 


ment, 


c VEeTTIi- 


oe ae — 


thing far werse could happen to vou 


today if you would go to Little 
Rock.” 

Gunewardene was a membe 
the five-man UN subcommittee 
‘issued the report on Hungary. 

Fhe Soviet press and the press 

f the other socialist countries have 
Chee considerable material on 
the desegregation struggle. They 
have also not failed to point to the 
hypocrisy of U.S. government lead- 
ers in posing as champions of hu- 
man rights in Hungary and other 
countries while the rights of 16,- 
000,000 black Americans are flag- 
rantly violated. 

There is a rule in that branch of 
law known as equity that anyone 
who makes against 
someone else must come into court 
with clean hands. In the eyes of 
‘millions throughout the 
most of them with skins that are 


more brown Or black than white— 


(j 


[ 
af 


: 


accusations 


world— 


‘the hands of Washington’s spokes- 


| Also 
| Canyon. 


Sunday Brooklyn 


‘the 
| Union. 


'Bert Deck, Socialist Workers Party, 
|Dave McReynold, Socialist Party, 
Sheldon Wicks, Quakers. 
| ter, 


s 


| 


Cor. 170th St., 
Tel. JErome 7-6042 


Committee 
| FRANK WEDL 


au 
'Polonia Club, 


Park, 


men in the international political 
arena are a long way from any- 
thi: 1g resembling cleanliness. 


aS On 


Saturday Manhattan 


bv 
at 
th 
4 p.m. 
Grand 


“SO ENDS OUR NIGHT” great film 
thor of “All Quiet on Western Front” 
21 Second Ave. (near 12 
St.) Sat. eve. Sept. 21 and Sun. at 
comedy and color movie of 
Adm. free. Coffee and tea. 


YOUTH FORUM in Brighton Beach on 
“The Latest Changes in the Soviet 
' The following speakers wil! parti- 
cipate: George Watt, NY Communist Party; 
S.Y iF. 
S.D.\F.; 
At Brighton Cen- 
Island Ave., Brookiyn, 
sharp Youth and adults 


3200 
Sept. 22 
invited 


Coney 
8:30 p.m. 


Sunday Bronx 


OLD-FASHIONED HUNGARIAN Vintage 
|Festival Sunday, Sept. 22, at International 
814 E. 225 8t., Bronx, N. Y. Hun- 

music, delicious Hungarian food, 
7 cents. Ausp.: Hungarain Press 


varian 
Adam, 


|\Comm. In case of rain in Hungarian House, 


2141 Southern Boulevard, Bronx. 


Classified Ads” 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION ie 


REGISTER now at Metropo! iten Music 
School, 18 W. 74 Street for instrumental, 
vocal, theoretical subjects; Chiidren’s 
preparatory department, folk and jazz, 
Bulleti n available, Telephone TR 2-2161 


FOR SALE ke 


VACUUM CLEANER— —Top Consumer Rate 
ing. Reg. $97.50 SPEC. oniy 552.5), 
Standard Brand Dist., 13 Fourth Ave, 
(bet. 13th & 14th Sts.) - GR 3-7819 


~ MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


— 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS, 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Bronx 56, N.Y. 
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around the state 


ifor reelection. He has performed sored by the local Kiwanis Club |aheled Forbes as a man who is| 
wisely and effectively. ... He has 


UPHOLD RIGHTS | 

ATLANTIC CITY—No man is 
free unless every man in his society 
is free, U.S. Associate Supreme. 
Court Justice William Brennan, 
New Jersey, told more than 300 
judges and lawyers attending the, 
20th annual dinner of Judicial Con- 
ference of |the-Third Judicial Cir- 
cuit of the) United States. 

All members of the legal profes; 
sion, whether on the bench or not, 
said the Justice, must “stand un- 
perturbed, however shrill the tum- 
ult about us demanding the denial 
of fundamental rights to the indi- 
vidual whose hateful conduct has 
inflamed society against him.” | 
WATER SUPPLY LOW | 
| JERSEY CITY—Jersey City has 
begun tapping its three billion gal- 
lon reserve at Split Rock Reservoir 
for the first time since the drought 
of 1949-50. The City’s two main 
reservoirs at Split Rock and Boon- 
ton are down to 50 percent of ca- 
pacity. In Hoboken a city official 
reported the situation so bad that 
water rationing might be instituted, 
and reservoirs supplying Newark 
are at 50 percent. | 
THREE PAPERS 
BACK MEYNER 

NEWARK-—Three Jersev news- 
papers+including the Newark Star- 
Ledger — have announced their 
support of Governor Robert Mey- 
ners Campaign for. reelection i 


in 
November. The other two papers 
are the Asbury Park Press, which 
last backed a Democrat in 1941, 
and the Atlantic City Press which 
has never supported a Democrat. 

An editorial in the Star-Ledger 
said, “This newspaper strenuously 
opposed Robert B. Meyner a 
candidate for Governor four years 
ago; we now heartily endorse him 


AS 


proved his ability.” 
INTEGRATION 


TRENTON — Governor Meyner 
last week spoke out in support of| 


efforts to integrate the public 
schools in the South and in Arkan- 
sas particularly. “I’m completely 


‘in back of the United States in ef- 
to) 


forts to end segregation and 
bring about a complete integra- 
tion,’ he said. . . .“I have always 


had a certain amount of reluctance | 
discussing pending court: 


about 
cases. But in the Arkansas case, I 
am certainly on the side of the U.S. 
government.” 


ALCOHOLICS 


NEW BRUNSWICK-—There are 
205,000 known alcoholics in the 
state of New Jersey. The estimate 
was made by Dr. Albert Browne- 
Meyer, clinical director of the State 
Neuro-psychiatric Institute at a 
\utgers University forum  broad- 
cast. Two out of three alcoholics 
who are treated manager successful 
rehabilitation it avas said. 
SKIPPING AROUND 


Newark City Council held a pub- 


‘|lic hearing on a series of anti-slum 
‘amendments Wednesday Sept. 18th 


... Two new polio cases reported 
in Essex county—the 6th and 7th 
this year*one boy not inoculated 
with Salk vaccine while the other 
had three shots... Attorney Gen- 
erals office has ruled New York 
drivers cannot collect from Jersey’s 
unsatished Claim and Judgement 
Fund because NY has no similar 
fund . . . 450 employees of Burns 
Detective Agency, Newark, mem- 
bers N.J. Guards Union, sign new 
contract providing 4 to 7 cents an 
hour raises and $500 more in life 


Insurance. | 


' 


shop 


“Immoral, inhuman disregard. of 
human beings” is how CIO presi- 
dent Paul Krebs characterized the 
action of the Miehle, Gross. Dexter 
€(orporation, Bloomfield, when it 
announced plans to close up and 
fired its 130 employees. 

The workers, averaging 20 years 
seniority with the company, were 
fired without severance pay, in- 
Surance or notice. Of the 130 af- 
fected 25 are over 59 years of age. 
Announcement of the company’s 
plans came midway in a two year 
union contract—and on the com- 


as a result of the study. 


talk 


sons. Eventually about 10,000 will 
be covered by the checkup includ- 
ing all those in the Trenton and) 
Burlington areas, and 20 percent 
in other areas. The Division hopes} 
to improve job placement activities, 
PROSPERITY NOTE | 

Unemployment increased slightly} 
throughout the nation in August as) 
a result of a drop in farm employ- 
ment, but profits for the first six 
months of ‘57 continue to be racked 
up by the big corporations. Chrys-| 


ler, tor example, reported net earn- 


ot 


. . ° ' . ” 
showing that every Republican in'sjon of the issues, 


Forbes, voted to approve 


MEYNER, FORBES BEGIN PUBLIC DEBATES; 
CIO COUNCIL ATTACKS GOP CANDIDATE 
FOR GAS, CIGARETTE SALES TAX VOTES 


BOUND BROOK — Governor) NEWARK — Although Senator! “2. If Senator Forbes is violent- 
Meyner and Senator Forbes will Malcolm Forbes, Republican gu- ly opposed to sales taxes, why 
meet face to face in a series of nine! bernatorial nominee is “piously pro-| doesn’t he repudiate the Republi- | 
public debates around the issues claiming his opposition to sales can-controlled Legislatures Com- 


of the 1957 gubernatorial cam-|and income taxes, he voted for a mission to Study Laws | Affecting 
paign. This is the first time in|sales tax increase in gasoline and Industrial eae age i ; . 
more| than 30 years that candidates'cigarettes in 1954...” declared) On June 28, 1954 Forbes vote 

. for a bill increasing the gasoline 


of the two major parties have Paul Krebs, New Jersey CIO pres- 
: | les tax from three to four cents | 


agreed to joint discussion of the ident, as that labor organization sa | + 2 1954 
campaign issues. ‘continued its attack on the GOP,'a gallon, and on August 2, 


The first debate took place here Big Business supported candi- he voted for another yay rire 
last week with Norman Thomas date. ‘the cigarette sales tax from three 


RY. 
cad ree eniie | ' ) s a pack. 
acting as moderator. It was spon-| tate CIO Council statement to four cent i | 
erie The Commission to Study Laws 


etc:, among other reactionary pro- 


and was held in the Bound Brook‘ ,. ; for governor “with rubber 
, running for governor with rubbe! | tt WA 
g r posals advocated a general sales 


High School. More than 1,000 iegs on elastic principles.” | | 
persons attended. ‘The Council challenged Forbes ‘#* for New Jersey. 
Both candidates dealt almost to “explain the many differences AFL FOR MEYNER 
exclusively with the fiscal problems jn his campaign speeches and his SETS UP GROUP ai 
in their first discussion. Forbes’ voting record” in the State Senate,' A group of AFL trade unionists 
continued his main campaign line! and said that “If Senator Forbes|#V® organized all AFL State 
“wasteful” spending by the| were to relate his voting record Committee to reelect Cov. Meyner. 
Meyner administration, and inevi-!t) Candidate Forbes, we would Headquarters are in the Robert 
lable tax increases if it is con-|see one of the finest examples of Treat Hotel in Newark with Choi- 
tinued in office. He said _ state}, bawildered man debating himself _ Boyle, International Chemical 
spending had gone up nearly $500- into) a frenzy of confusion.” Workers Union, as chairmen of 
million since Meyner took office. | Krebbs suggested that the Gop the body. | 
The Governor replied to Forbes’| nominee “devote _ his campaign; A_ recent § s@ sion of the top 
charges of increased spending by | speeches to an intelligent discus- AFL leadership in the state offi- 
and called on cially adopted a hands off attitude 
the Legislature, including Senatcr him! to make such a start by an- and decided not to endorse any 
each swering two questions: ‘candidate for governor. A specific 
and every penny” spent. i If Senator Forbes is so vi-|motion to support Meyner was de- 
Meyner called on Forbes to ex- olently opposed to sales taxes, why feated before the non-endorsement 
plain why he voted approval of did he vote for the cigarette and proposal was adopted. 
this spending. The Governor's re- gasoline sales tax bills in 19542” | The formation of the statewide 
marks drew prelonged applause Oe eit ) —— |committee for Meyner undoubted- 
from the audience. ‘Legislature . Forbes election, said ly reflects the strong support the 
Meyner also accused Forbes of Meyner, would mean certain adop- Governor has among rank and file 
trying to squander $54 million in'tion of a general sales tax or a AFLers—even though many of the 
state funds through bills he, personal income tax by the Leg- top leaders have long histories of 
(Forbes) had advocated in the islature. _ Republican ties and affiliations. 


Martha Stone’s Acquittal — 
Victory for Bill of Rights— 
Buries McCarthyism Deep 


$35 Se BSH? 1 NEWARK—The sweeping deci- 
sion of the United States Court of 
Appeals reversing the Smith Act 
convictions of Martha Stone Asher, “Here the government informers 
state chairman of the New Jersey infiltrated the concealed State 
Communist Party, and her four Board (of the Conn, CP.) and ob- 
Connecticut. co-defendants, . was served nothing even mildly incrmi- 
characterized by Mrs. Asher. as inating. We do not know how the 
“proof that calm reasoning and government could make a _ better 
common sense is being restored to showing on retrial than it did on 
American life, in place of the witch- the first attempt. Consequently, we 
‘hunts and persecution known as order the District Court to enter 
McCarthyism.” ‘judgement acquitting all five de- 

Mrs. Asher called the decision “a fendants.” is 
great joy to me, my husband and IMPORTANT FIRST : 
my son,” and said the court’s deci-| The decision marked the first 
Ision gave the lie to the slanders time that the Court of Appeals had 
Ithat the Communist Partv is a freed any Smith Act detendants. 
conspiratorial and subversive or-| Last June the U.S. Supreme Court 
‘freed five California defendants and 
lered retrials for nine others, It 
also the first case in which an 


( 


e ‘free speech as meaningiul constitu- 
tional guarantees were we to ig- 
: nore the deficiencies of this record, 


a 


| ganization. : 

“The Circuit Court's opinion that 0' 
an informer in the State Board of © Sone: end Hi 
the Connecticut Party ‘observed | Cntire group wet ‘ie haat ' * 
nothing even mildly incriminating’ first ne: een the eae: em 
cleave afl defendants sel ta anit itself squarely to the merits 


MARTHA STON KE 


~~ 


Greet Elizabeth 


, 
i 
' 
| 
' 
; 
' 
' 
' 
i 


pany's 50th anniversary. 
JOBLESS CHECK 

The State Division of Employ- 
ment Security is conducting a study 


‘ings of nearly $90 million for the 
first half of this.year compared to 
less than $19 million last year for 
‘a similar period. Merck & Co., 


ganization they represent of the Of the governmnet’s basic charge 


false charges of subversion and con- of criminal conspiracy and advo- 
spiracy to advocate violence,” Mrs. hart 


Hail Martha's 


Boiled down: the verdict means 


of what happens to jobless workers 
who have used up their unemploy-' 
ment benefits. Questionnaires have 
been mailed out to about 400 per-. 


_ ~_— = 


Seize Passport 
Of First of 41 
For China Visit 
HONOLULU, Sept. 17. — The 
State Department today seized the 
pasport of Earl Richard William- 
son, 28, first of 41 Americans who 
toured China to return to U. S. ter-| 
ritory. | 
A U.S. Customs official picked 
up the passport and informed Will | 
liamson he had been instructed’ 
to take the action following Wil- 
liamson’s arrvial here from Manila. 
Williamson, a former Oakland, 
Calif., high school chemistry teach- 


. et, said, “It was not a matter of 


consent,” 


‘said Charles 


‘the excavation caved in throwing starting at 7:30. 


Asher declared. 

“The temper. of the American 
people today should compel the 
Government to take action against 


tahway, shows a 14 percent in- 
crease in net income, $11,735,000, 


: s 
based on a five percent increase in. Victory Oct. Il 


sales. Last year for the first six; wpew = P| 
months they made $1,441,000 less. | nee ARE — Elizabeth Gurley ‘those who really advocate force 
The Schering Corp., Bloomfield, a Flynn will be there. Martha Stone; and violence as well as practice it 
pharmaceutical manutacturer, had will be there. So will John Mc- —th eracists seeking to block the 
record breaking sales and earnings) Manus of the Guardian and Amon advance of democracy in the! 
for the first six months this year.’ Hennacy of the Catholic Worker. | South.” | 
Net income was $4,884,000 with And so will hundreds of Jersey-- NO CRIMES 

sales of $29,438,000, ans to greet Elizabeth Gurley, In ordering the acquittal of the’ 
WORKER DIES Flynn’s first New Jersey appear- five defendants, by a two to one 

The death of Samuel Willi, 76. ance in over three years, and to vote, the Appeals Court declared: 

Orange, was caused by lack of celebrate Martha Stone’s glorious; “There is no direct evidence of a 
satety precautions according to a | victory over the Smith Act witch! single example of criminal advyo- 
) hunters! ‘cacy,’ the majority opinion stated. | 


ruling of a board of inquiry of the: ; 
| A reception committee to cele-| “We are reluctant to upset these’ 


Bureau of Engineering and Safety. 

Use of an adequate cover over an|brate the Martha Stone victory is convictions . . .-but where the 
excavation for a transformer vault | sponsoring the affair. It will be jury's finding is not supported by| 
would have averted the tragedy, (held on Friday evening Oct. 11, the record it is our duty to reverse.” 
Rothmann, board at Tunis Mansion, 929 Bergen St.,| In sharply criticizing the govern- 
chairman. Wood planking covering; Newark. Cocktails will be served ment's case the ruling said: 

“The circumsantial proof was too 


Admission is $1.25. There: will full of gaps to be probative. .We 


' 


ithe government's case was ground- 


less and the Communist defendants 
committed no criminal acts what- 
so-ever. 

Progressives all over New Jersey 
are hailing the verdict of the court, 
and in doing so pay homage to a 
wife, a mother, a valiant woman 
fighter—Martha Stone Asher. 


——— 


Willi to his death and seriously in- 
juring another worker. lec 


be no collection, l'would mock both fair trial and 


? 


“, 


Michigan 


at 


ane 
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A difficult choice 


WE WANT to share with you a prob- 
lem that gravely affects the future—-in fact, 


the very life of this paper. 


During the summer we reduced the size 
of The Worker from 16 to 12 pages as a 
temporary vacation measure. 
practice of many other publications. 

We now find that our financia: situation 
makes it necessary to continue on a 12-page 
basis indefinitely. In addition, we are part 
of a crisis that affects both the Daily Worker 


and The Worker. 


On Wednesday the Daily Worker an- 
nounced it was faced with two hard alterna- 


tives. 


1. Cutting out the Daily Worker and 


weekly. 


publishing only The Worker as a 16-page 


2. Temporarily retrenching by issuing a 


This is the 


ternative. 


four-page Daily Worker four days a week 
and a 12-page weekend Worker on Friday. 

The editors and management of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker, after weeks 
of deliberation, have chosen the second al- 


Since the beginning of the year the 
readers of the Daily Worker and The Work- 


er have contributed about $45,000 to keep 


the papers alive. We are grateful to you 
all for support which in many individual 


cases involved real sacrifice. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


DESEGREGATION: 
WHATS THE SCOR 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


FROM their bastions in the Deep South the Dixiecrats, alarmed at 


the trickle of desegregation in the Upper 


South, 


are mobilizing to roll it 


back. In the eight Deep South states 2,240,000 Negro children are still seg- 


regated three years after the Su- 
preme C 
legal, 

The 350,000 Southern Negro 
school children attending desegre. 
gated schools, or living in desegre- 
gated school districts, are mainly 
in the border states and the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 

Except for scattered school dis- 
tricts in Arkansas and Tennessee, 
the Deep South and the adjacent 
Upper South have resisted the tide 
with racist dykes erected out ol 
interpositionist legislation, hysteria 4 
and Klan-like intimidation of all ! 


ourt ruled such integration 


Prac 
450,000 Neera students still se gre . 


white schools. 

THIS SEEMS to be 
sive figure when me asured against 
conditions prevailing in 1902 
1953. But the figure is A scindn 
ingly small when it is realized that 
7.000.000 white and 2 


an impres- 


are 
gated, more than three years alter 
the Supreme Court declared such 
a: segregation to be illegal. 

The gravity of the seeming im- 
scl to change in the Deep 
ind Upper South lies in the tact 
that se gregation continues there 
bec ause the elected omici ‘ials in sr 


| one Southeastern state w! 


Or! 


ere there 
integrated situations—Tennes- 
see, Arkansas and North Carolina. 
All told; in these states there are 
today less than 100 Negroes attend- 
ing small town schools in northern 
Arkansas where integration was 
-| carried through by local school 
officials. 
Tennessee, 


are 


even with the dese- 


gregation of the first grade in Nash- 


ville and the high school in Clinton, 
has only 21 Negro students attend- 
ing dese cregated schools. 

* 


SEVEN STATES ot the Old 


those favoring integration. Never- 
theless, there have been some 
breaches in the Upper South 
dykes; token intgeration has arrived 
in spots -with the promise of more 
to come. 

At present there sre an estimated 
2 000,000 white students and 350.- 
G00 Negro students being educated 
in school districts where there is 
~ what is called “an integrated situa- 
tion. That is, a situation in which 
some Negroes attend former all- 


cs U ¢ As Filia rie ie Louisiana, Mississippi, ‘Sout h Caro- 
Cov. Orval Faubus is doing in Lit- lina and V irginia—still will not 
tle Rock, Ark. using the National permit even token integration, And 
Guard to prevent Negroes from at- 1 those states where the dykes have 
tending a “white” shindl these of-|-been partially penetrated the pre- 
ficials ate placing state power in Segregation forces have strength- 
opposition to the federal govern- ened their holds on the legislatures 

land are establishing new lines of 


ment, | ) 
Placing Kentucky and Oklahoma Test!sfance. 
During the 


among the Border States, there are 
only two Upper South States, and (Continued on Page 9) 


past year a number 


NEGRO EDITOR TELLS VIRGINIA GARDNER: 
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‘We're Not Discouraged, and We're Not Satisfied 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


the office of veteran editor M. W. 
Day we could see the rain begin- 
ning to fall. |I told him Id just 


where one or two 6-year-old |Ne- 
groes were, all that made them rate 
the pompous word “deségregated.,” 

Still,| by a thin line, Nashville had 
held the Union together, it seemed. 
But what did the Negro people 
think of it all? 

I teld him how down in Little 
Rock it had seemed a pretty re- 
markable thing that in Naslivilie, 
in the face of real, not fancied 
violence, the mayor, the board of 
education and the police backed 
the federal court and upheld the 
law. But how did it feel jat close 
hand to bear all the fury of the 
racists attacks and then find your 
pitiful handful of 15 “integrated” 
Negro 6-year-olds had dwindled 
apparently to 11 actually in the 
schools? 
| The editor of the Nashville 
Globe, Negro weekly, and the 
reasurer of the Nashville. NAACP, 
st for a few seconds at his desk, 
tudying the rain outside the plate 
glass window, a little smile on his) 
seasoned, rizdled face, his eyes 
bright — iad fathomless beneath: 
graying eyebrows. 
“TI know what you want,” he 
said. “You want to know are we; 


discouraged. 
aged— 


NASHVILLE. Tenn. — Outside hy 


encouragement” 


orees and 
the 


not dise ‘our-, White Citizen Council | 
And we ‘re not its more genteel counterpart, 


We're 
-by no means. 


means satished.” 
* 


EDITOR 


any 
itee, a subsidiary of the 


said Nashville Federation for Constitutional Gov- 


THE 


| | had problems enough of its own |ernment, 
been around to some of the schools 1, 


‘given| The folds around his eves crin- 
Kasper k!ed and he said with the smile 


action had ‘ 
to the 


it Gov. Faubus’ 


' 
| 


.) 


THE FEW steps taken in Arkansas to implement the Suimeuse 
Court's decision on desegregating schools are indicated on this map. 
Five places, indicated with a star, began the process of desegrega- 
tion in the first three years after the court’s ruling. In five other 
places, indicated with an, .X, and including Little Rock and North 
Little Rock, desegregation was scheduled to begin this year. 


‘Parents School Preference commit-! 
Tennessee | 


| mothers 


which seemed to. accompany his 
most devastating bits of ironv: 
“We tried every which way 
get Mr. 
out. We tried to get him to make 


to 


|some major speech in the South. 


Then we tried to get him to just 
say something. He never has said 


‘anything, not at any time since the 


Supreme Court decision.” 

Editor Day said he’d been in- 
terested in seeing Eisenhower's 
comments on the bombing of the 
Hattie Cotton School in Nashville. 
Particularly his remark, “Patience 
is the important thing.” 

. 

“PATIENCE,” he said, with an 
abrupt laugh. “Ninety years is a 
long time.” Then seriously: “Yet 
we realize that whatever we want 
to do must be done in the atmo- 
sphere of non-violence. Over 
years and years now, the NAACP 
has been going to court, and only. 


two of all its cases were not won, 


and they weren't lost.” The legal © 
technicalities had slipped from his 
mind, but the important thing was, 
he said, “that always they 
brought within the framework of, 
the Constitution ‘and within the 
framework of Christianity.” 

“I notice in the paper some 
withdrew their children 
and asked to send them back to 
all-Negro schools. Would you say 


something on this, because people: 


who are all for desegregation are 


Eisenhower just to speak 


iy idge accepted it. 


were | 


bothered -by the fact 6-vear-old 


children are expected to be heroes 


and heroines,’ I said. 

“[ think we've learned one 
thing,” the ‘editor began patiently. 
“[ hope: so. This token desegra- 
tion and gradual plan will have 
to change. It’s like a person with 
a cancerous growth—there’s no use 


to |keep pickin’ at i 


IT WAS THE board of el ae 
tion which suggested the gradual 
plan—opposed by attorneys for the 
Negroes. The _ district federal 
But the board 
‘actually only brought in a plan fox 
one year, this year—the “desegre- 
gation of first-graders. 

“There's no use going through 
what we did this week 12.times,” 
said Day. “It doesn’t take any 
more energy, any more disruption, 
'to do all of it at once. The school 
board hasn’t said a thing about 

going further. But after Judge 

(W. E.) Miller accepted the board’s 
plan, he said the board must sub. 
onl its plan for desegregation for 
the whole educational system here, 
not later than Dec. 31.” 


Once the court had accepted 
the board’s plan Negro organiza- 
tions, including NAACP, worked 
along with numerous civic groups. 
and the board of education in sup- 


port of it and to prepare for regis- 


(Continued on Page 9) : 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE influential Arkan- 
sas Gazette the past week 
flatly accused Governor Or- 
val Faubus of a “tie-up” with 
“the segregationists of Geor- 

. ? 
gia, | 

This charge eonfirms the wide- 
spread conviction that the Ar- 
kansas governer was /no lone wolf 
on the prairie when he outrage- 
ously defied federal law, And it 
bolsters the belief that the out- 
breaks in Littke Reck and else- 
where were neither spontaneous 
nor accidental, but part of a 
long-standing plan of powerful 
anti-integrationists who initiated 
a conspiracy shortly after the Su- 
preme Court desegregation de- 
cree in May, 1954. 

The Worker warned a year ago 
and more that such a plot exist- 
ed, named names, and _/| insisted 
that the fomenters had long 
range plans to dynamite the road 


to peaceful integration, Abner 
Berry, Virginia Gardner and 
oseph North sounded the alarm 

fore, during and after the 
Sturgis and Cley outbreaks in 


‘ Western Kentucky last Septem- 


ber. 

The evidence produced by the 
Arkansas Gazette focussed fur- 
ther attention en the belief held 
by many (including Walter Lipp- 
mann) that Gov. Faubus is the 
outrumer for a G.H.Q. of Dixie- 
crat governors, prominent indus- 
trialists and businessmen, big- 
prize planters and others whose 
mentality sets them in the bleak 
cast of Simon agree. 


THE LATEST typical and 
damning piece of evidence was 
printed by the Arkansas Gazette, 
which reproduced a quotation 
from the Augusta, (Ga.) Courier 
of Sept. #6. The Georgia paper 
carried a statement on civil 
rights last Monday which Gov. 


Faubus quoted magically the 
previous night, Sunday, on the 
Wallace television program. 

The Arkansas Gazette—critical 
of Faubus—spoke of the “strange 
coincidence” and made its charge 
of collusion between the Ar- 
kansas executive and Georgia's 
bitter-end segregationists. 

It is revealing, too, that Geor- 
gia’s rabidly racist governor, 
Marvin Griffin turned up a week 
before school opened in Little 
Rock to urge Arkansas to join 
Georgians in resisting imtegra- 
tion. The governor of North Car- 
olina was one of many in the 
Deep South who applauded Gov. 
Faubus ction. 

* 

ON DEC. 8, 1956, this news- 
paper carried a front-page article 
by Abner Berry which was head- 
lined: Eastlandites Gather in Se- 
cret—Racists Lay Plans to Defy 
High Court, Constitution.” 

Berry wrote in his first para- 


—_—- 
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Labor Opens 
To Compel Ike to Act 


The voice of organized labor is beginning to make itself heard in the struggle to 
enforce the Supreme Court's school desegregation rulings. The California State Federa- 
responsibility for the current crisis at the door of President 


tion of Labor squarely placed 


EFisenhewer and called: for the 


Fresident’s impeachment if he fails 


iy Drive 


“to uphold the nation’s Constitution , 


int Arkansas. 

More than 2,000 delegates to 
the State AFL Convention in Oak- 
land unanimously approved a res- 
olution which said: | 

“There is ample legal remedy in 
the hands of Congress to deat with 
a President who fails to carry out 
his oath of effiee to uphold the 
ntaion’s Constitution. We do not 
hesitate to ask Congress to use that 
remedy as necssary.” 

Calling for “bold action” in this 
“fundamental constitutional crisis,” 
the California AFL went on to say 
“Continuous toleration of any fur- 
ther defense of constitutional au- 
thority... . can be interpreted only 
as a weakness of determination.” 

Meanwhile, AFL-CIO president 
George Meany said, “The AFL-CIO 
looks to the president for firm and 
decisive action to assure full and 
prompt application of the U. S. 
Constitution and of the laws of the 
Jand in Arkansas.” 

° © ° 

“THE WORLD is waiting for 
the President of the VU. S.,” said 
Carl Stellato, president of Ford 
Local 600, UAW, in a front-page, 
signed statement in the current is- 
sue of “Ford Facts,” the union’s 
newspaper. 

“While violence and vandalism 
rage throughout the South,” Stel- 
lato’ charged, “President Eisen- 
hower continues on his continuous 
vacation.” 

* 9 ° 

IN 4 FRONT-PAGE “Open Let- 
ter to President Eisenhower in the 
current issue of its journal, the 
RWDSU_ Record, the _ Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, AFL-CIO, calls for “quick 


and definite action by the Presi-|the Democtatie Party,” the advisory | 


dent” in the current Arkansas 
school crisis. 

“More than a week after Ar- 
kansas’ Nationa] Guard had been 
ordered by the Governor to defy 
the orders of the Federal District 
Court, there was still no clear-cut 
statement from you, no sign that 
you intend to take the forthright 
kind of action this problem re- 
quires,” the Open Letter said, 


PUBLIC REVULSION against 
the lawless acts ef Gov. Orval Fau- 
bus in Little Reck forced the 
Democratic Party's national advi- 
sory committee last week to the 
unprecedented step of repudiating 
his actions. ~ 

Faubus’ -use ef the National 
Guard to block integration at a 
Little Rock high school “does not 
represent the position or policy of 


| 


“Caught you with a dangerous weapon.” 


body said. The committee is an arm 
of the Democratic national com- 
mittee. 

The committee members turned 
their main fire on President Eisen- 
hower who, they said, had failed 
to give proper guidance. 

Whatever the eventual outcome 
of the Newport, R. I., conference 
between the President and Fau- 
bus, they said, “it is apparent that 
President Eisenhower has failed in 
his duty to make the principle clear 
to all of the: country that the first 
responsibility of a Governor is to 
upheld the Federal Constitution.” 

The statement was signed by 15 
of the 25 advisory committee mem- 
bers including forrger President 
Truman, Adlai Stevenson, Govs. 
Averell Harriman ef New York, G. 
Mennen Williams, Michigan, Earn- 
est W. McFarland, Arizona, and 


graph, that “political racists are 
now organizing Southwide to at- 
tack the foundations of the Re- 
public. 
The facts were those: “prod- 
ded” by Mississippi's Sen. James 
QO. Eastland, a group of South- 
ern governors, €x-governors, 
U.S. Senators and representa- 
tives, prominent industrialists, 
planters and “just plain fascists” 
perfected “an instrument of sub- 
version” called the Federation 
for Constitutional Government. 


This “group of conspirators” 
worked secretly that Christmas 
week in Memphis, Tenn. Re- 
porters were barred from their 
sessions in the Peabody Hotel— 
but the cocky cpnspirators did 
not bother to mask/ their aims. 


AS THE CONFERENCE 
opened Eastland announced, “It 
will be a people's organization, 
an organization not controlled by 
fawning politicians who cater to 
camel racial groups. A peo- 
ple’s organization to fight the 
(Supreme) Court, to fight the 
CIO, to fight the NAACP and to 
fight all conscienceless pressure 
groups who are jattempting our 
destruction.” | 

Eastland was not skittish. It 
was crystal-clear that the newly- 
founded group | would adopt 
plans to “nullify” the high court's 
anti-segregation decree and all 
federal laws relating to racism. 

Members of the advisory com- 
mittee included Gov. S. Marvin 
Griffin of Georgia, Sens. Strom 
Thurmond, of South Carolina 
(who filibustered against the civil 
rights bill last month), Eastland, 
Reps. F. Edward |Hebert, (D-La), 
John B. Williams (D - Miss), 
James C. Davis, (D-Ga), L. Men- 
del Rivers (D-SC), William M. 
Tuek (D-Va), Watkins M. Ab- 
bitt (ID-Va) and! former gover- 
nors Sam Jones of Louisiana, 
Fielding Wright of Misissippi 
and Herman Talmadge of Geor- 
gia. 

The word “interposition,” be- 


By A. B. MAGIL 


“Q.—MR. SECRETARY, what 
is the effect upon our policies 
abroad of school integration? 
We have had a number of dis- 
patches from various parts of the 
world indicating that the Little 
Rock and other stories on the 


—London Daily Sketch. 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey, Minnesota. 


same subject are being widely 
carried among the press and 
broaccasting media of our 
friends as well as in the Soviet 
Union. 

“A.-I have had no roundup 
on that at all from our intelli- 
gence or public relations people. 
I HAVE NO DOUBT THAT IS 
THE CASE.” | 

o oc Oot a 
THE ABOVE is from Secretary 
of State Dulles’ Sept. 1 press con- 
ference, Dulles’. cryptic admission 
that the racist outrages against Ne- 
gro school children are having an 


Three members of the committee: 


dissented. They were Mrs. Benja- 
min B. Everett and Mrs. Lennard 
Thomas, national committee-wo- 
men from North Carolina and Ala- 
bama, and Camille F.| Gravel, Jr., 
national! committeeman ftom Louis- 


lana. 
° * * 


EMANUEL CELLER, Brooklyn|but there aren’t any car 


Democrat, took the same position 
as the advisory committee. He told 
a TV audience that “the President 
should have refused to see him 
(Faubus) in the first place until he 
had removed his troops, which he 
used to prevent the carrying out of 
the [Supreme] Court decree,” Cel- 
ler said, | 

The American Friends Service 
Committee urged the. President to 
make a nation-wide television and 
radio address on school integration. 


impact) far outside our borders 
points up the fact that we Ameri- 


cans liye in a very glass house. 


The self-appointed leaders of the 
so-called “free world” may be able 
to sweep under the carpet their re- 


sands imprisoned and murdered by 
stooge Latin American dictators, 
ts big 
enough to cover up Little Rock, 
Nashville and the massive struggle 
of the Negro people for elementary 
human rights. oe 
This is vividly revealed in any 
random sampling of the foreign 
press. You turn to the Sept. 11 is- 
sue of the popular French daily, 
France-Soir, and the first thing 
that hits your eye is the marvelous 
photo that appeared in American 
newspapers the previous day. It 


shows two Negro boys, who were 


sponsibility for the tens of thou- 


came the racists’ slcgan. In brief, __ tox. 


Little Rock Gets Big 
Coverage Abroad 


THESE MEN PLOTTED THE SUBVERSIVE STRATEGY 


it implies the effort to nullify the - 


Supreme Court's desegregation 
ruling on the grounds that it 
unconstitutionally violates states’ 
rights, 

To aid this conspiracy, the 
Southern politicians enlisted a 
notorious pro-fascist, Merwin K. 
Hart, and Edward A. Rumely, 
also identified with various hate 
organization. Rumeley, Berry 
pointed out, was convicted as a 
German spy in World War I and 
Hart was a well-known associate 
of the Christian Front who acted 
for Franco's fascist Falange. The 
late Supreme Court Justice Rob- 
ert A. Jaekson call him a “pro- 
fascist.” 

After the origina! news stories 
announced the birth of this or- 
ganization, it remained under 
wraps, more or less, but one 
would be naive to think that si- 
lence spells paralysis. 

On the contrary: this writer 
described the expensively-print- 
ed leaflets and folders that came 
off presses in Washington, D. C. 
and were distributed throughout 
the backwoods territory of West- 
ern Kenucky last year during the 
violence in Clay and Sturgis. He 
warned then that powerful forces 
were behind the White Citizens 
Councils. and that the two-bit 
fuehrers had ample funds and 
political inspiration This writer’s 
attendance at a White Citizens’ 
Council meeting on the City Hall 
grounds of Henderson, Kvy., last 
September convinced him that a 
central organization directed the 
general activities of the racists, 
that they did not lack for funds, 
and that they had long-laid plans. 

* 


In brief, all evidence points to 
a continual and stepped-up c4m- 
paign to sabotage integration 
@mder the banner of defending 
states rights against a marauding 
federal government. Those white 
supremacists are strong, aggres- 
sive and benighted. They cannot 
believe that Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered his sword at Appoma- 


—_ 


‘barred from entering the high 
school of North Little Rock, their 
faces caught in sombre dignity, 
while pressing : my them are 
white - boys, the face of one con- 
torted with senseless hate. 

‘On page 5 of the same paper a 
three-celumn headiine: “Wave of 
Anti-Negro Brutality in U.S.A.” 


| The Sept. 15 issue of the in- 


fluential London weekly, The Ob- 
se-ver, published an article, “The 
Impact of Little Rock,” by its 
Washington correspondent, Patrick 
O'Donovan, which took note of 
“long, pointed reports of bitterly 
hostile reactions overseas.” 
* 

THE MONTREAL STAR (Sept. 
12) warned editorially against ef- 
forts to save Gov. Faubus’ face. It 
pointed out that the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 desegregation -deci- 
sion “is now the law of that na- 
tion, and can be read as a reflec- 
tion of its majority opinion. If face 
is saved at the expense of the law’s 
prestige, it will amount to taking a 
step forward only to fall back a 
pace.” 

Below the border, the leading 


knewn for its close ties with the 
U. S. embassy, published an edi- 
torial on Sept. 11 called “Racial 
Integration.” While the editorial 


pulled punches and attributed io . 
President Eisenhower a vigor in 


combatting segregation which he 


has been careful to avoid the news- 


papers underlying attitude was 
clear: 

“‘Racism and its methods of 
segregation should be exterminated 
forever. This is urgently required 
hy the honor of the U. S. as well as 


| 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Mexico City newspaper, Excelsior, 
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MICHIGAN 


Bendix UAWers being laid off, rest 
- Speeded up—company says cut costs 


Dear Editor, 

Bendix Local 9, UAW, workers 
are getting the old join our team, 
cut costs, speed; production, com- 
9 with your fellow worker line! 


he squeeze is on and some work- 
ers are asking, “Are we being set up 
for the Stude treatment?” Hundreds 


are being laid off, the rest speeded- 
up. What’s ahead for the Bendix 
workers? 

A letter in August to the Ben- 
dix workers, made public in the 
South Bend Tribune, give us a 
hint. The letter states that “due to 
reduced military spending, princi- 
pally in the aircraft industry, can- 
cellations and stretch-outs ... a 
reduced volume of business will re- 
quire a reduction in the working 
force at Bendix.” The workers are 
called upon to become “cost-con- 
scious,’ members of the “Bendix 
team,” eager to make Bendix prod- 
ucts “the most competitive.” 

The Bendix workers know from 
past experience that when the com- 
pany starts talking like this, the 


“heat is on.” Many workers say that/about “cost-cutting”! 
any cost-cutting at Bendix means | 


100, a raise of $6,225. M. P. Fer- 
'guson’s salary, based on a 40-hour 
week, 50 weeks a year, amounts) 
‘to a figure of $75.29 an hour! 
That is what the top degs on the 
| 


about “cost-cutting” operate at 
Bendix? What kind of “team-work” 
is management talking ebout? 
What about the top dogs on the 
Bendix team? How much would 
they sacrifice in this “cost-cutting” 
game? 

M. P. Ferguson, Bendix presi- 
dent, Lcaived $150,599 in 1956. 
This included a raise of $7,849. C. 
Markus, vice-president, received 
$94,650, with a raise of $4,350. 
R. P. Lansing, vice-president, got 
$87.650, with a raise of $4,350. 
‘W. H. Houghton, vice-president 
‘and treasurer, received $82,850, 
‘with a raise of $4,350. G. E. Stoll, 
vice-president and head of the 
South Bend plant, was paid $82.- 


‘Bendix team” skim off the labor 
of the Bendix workers. And these 
are the men—with salaries in six-| 
figures, who have the nerve to talk 


Now let us see what the “bird- 


lay-offs, speed-up and wage-cuts | dogs” on the “team” get. The last! 


for the workers. The Bendix work- 


package inerease won was for 26 


ditions. They should start girding 
themselves NOW for the coming 
contract negotiations, in which 
they will no doubt be seeking 
higher wages, shorter hours, guar- 
antees against speed and improve- 
ments in their working conditions. 

They should make their specific 
demands known to the coming 
UAW economic conference in 
January, thereby helping a united 
UAW to face the bosses’ attacks on 
the workers’ wages and working 
conditions and win these demands 
needed to solve some of the most 


urgent current problems of labor,| 


such as unemployment, short work 
weeks, insufficient take-home pay, 
the high prices, the intolerable 
speed-up, etc. 
A united fighting, UAW can lick 
the auto bosses and win a more pre- 


sperous year for the auto workers. 
BENDIX 


Merger moves 
closer in Wayne 


DETROIT. — The merger of the 


ers remember the attack on the cents and then the workers had to| half a million members of CIO 
Studebaker workers a couple of fight all the way. What did they! and AFL in Wayne County is mov-| 
years back, when with the help actually get? rhe Indiana legisla-| ing slowly towards a accomplish- 
of vicious propaganda in the press /|ture stole five cents of that increase! pent as committees to work oui 
and on radio and TV, the auto|by outlawing S.U.B. The rest WS | representation en eit ei 


, AS 5 ar é ween pensions, insurance ROS 
company was able to carry through |spread between pe Body started to meet. 


mass layoffs, a 25 percent wage-. 


cut and a 25 percent speed-up. Is 
the reeent management letter to 
the Bendix workers the fore-runner 
of similar treatment for Bendix Lo- 
cal 9? 

The management asks Bendix 
workex to cut costs and make Ben- 
dix more competitive. The wage 
cuts at Studebaker didn’t save the 
management, nor help the work- 
ers. All they did was increase Stude 


crease” of G.E. Stoll last year with: 


and other fringes, so that very little! 
‘increase was left in take-home pay. | 


| By comparing the “wage in-| 


} | 
‘what the Bendix workers actually 
‘received one can get a good idea of 


the kind of ‘teamwork’ the com-| 
pany is talking about. 

Bendix workers, with their fight-| 
ing traditions and militant history 
of struggle, will not take lying 
down this attack on their wages, | 


profits or cut Stude losses. How! living standards and working | 
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by CARL WINTER 


looking forward 


Haman Machines 
Need Tending. Too 


It's learned that a posible for- 


mula. of one vote for each local 


| 


i 
' 


union would be agreed upon in the! 
CLB, except in cases of a roll call 
vote where proportionate voting 


strength would be granted based | 


on membership. 
Equal representation on election 


of officers with neigther CIO or| 
|AFL having a majority in being 


considered. Buildings, moneys, 
newspapers, camps and _ other 
things owned by either AFL or 
CIO will all be discussed and 
recommendations brought in as to 
ho wthey will be settled. 


The touchy issue of jurisdictional | 


questions has been put on the side 
in the interest of getting the two 
groups merged before Dec. 5, when 


if they aren't the ADL-CIO Execu- 


‘tive Couneil can call a convention 


” 


LIKE THE WEATHER, in- 
dustrial speedup has been the 
subject of much conversation, 


but of little action. Or, soit 

must seem to workers in the 
huge automotive plants where 
more work is being sweated 
out of fewer workers, year-after 
year. : 

But the issue of curbing 
speedup is sure to take a prom- 
inent' place in the bargaining 
over a new contract between 
the UAW and the auto corpora- 
tions next year. If there is a 
growing rank and file demand 
‘for a shorter work, one of the 
chief reasons is that the work- 
ers are desperately in need of 
relief from the rising intensity 
of labor. 

Company yo: gemeir at- 
tempt to paint their employers 
as great benefactors of human- 
ity who are easing the burdens 
of ‘toil by the adoption of labor- 
saving machinery. What they 
neglect to mention is that the 
use ef new technique is deter- 
mined by the extent to which 
the owners ef industry find it 
can contribute to raising their 
profits. | 

An examination of changing 
job conditions im auto produc- 
tion will reveal that modern 
euipment has eased the cost of 
labor, but not its burden. The 
classic explanation of the work- 
er’s plight, despite technological 
progress, was given in the arbi- 
tration board ruling which end- 
ed the Ford strike against speed- 
up in 1948. It simply declared 
that “480 minutes of the work- 
day belong to the employer.” 

In other words, the employ- 
ers assert their sacred right to 
use their private property as 
the please. So, if workers con- 
tract to make their labor-power 


available for eight hours a day, 


the boss intends to use it every ber 
'of the merged organization. From) 


minute of that time, just as he | 
does any piéce of equipment he | 
pays for. | 

“The fact of the matter is, 
as many auto workers can tes- 
tify, that more concern is geri- 
erally shown by the companies | 
for their inanimate machines 
than for their human ones. Ex- 
pensive equipment must not be 
allowed to overheat, to rust, or 
suffer misuse. Men and woman 
are, as a rule, more easily re- 
placed if they burn out or be- 
come incapacitated before their 
time, 

No wonder, then, that the 
UAW is now girding for a big 
fight to change its contracts next 
year. The auto workers need— 
in self-defense—to cut down the 
480 minutes a day and five days 
a week that they are harnessed 
to ear production. No less than 
the machines they tend, they 
need time for rest, refueling and 
repair. Being human, they need 
more. 

In addition to -the shorter 
work week with increased take- 
home pay, the members of the 
UAW are calling upon their 
convention delegates to insist 
upon limiting speedup when 
they adopt the union’s 1958 
contract Sidious Experience 
in many plants has produced 
various devices that can con- 
tribute to this end. 

Among these, are the de- 
mands for paid wash-up time, 
coffee breaks and rests, increased 
personal time, allowable fatigue 
ratios, and paid Junch periods. 
Between now and the union’s 
special convention in January, 
other proposals to combat meee 
up are sure to be made, The 


time for action has come. 


here and merge the two groups. 
It's expected that two top offi- 
cers will be full time as officials 


the way it looks at present they will 
both be white. The CIO has three 
top officers in Wayne County, one 
of whom, Alex Fuller is Negro. The 
AFL has no top officials who are 
Negro. They don't even have a 
Negro on the merger committee. 
The CIO has several. 

Progressives battled Jong and 
hard to make this break-through 
and unles vigilance is observed in 
the merger here, the new organi- 
zation may retreat back to an all- 
white top official setup. 

Statewide, no merger meetings 
have been held in more than a year 
and nothing is in sight at present. 
Top negotiators are Gus Scholle, 
state CIO president, and James 
Hoffa, Teamsters head. 


Pennway TV is 
still on strike 


DETROIT. — The next time you} 
are on a DSR bus and look up and) 


see an ad urging you to patronize 
the Pennway Television Company 


on East Jeffernson, just remember 
, 


it’s on strike. 


The outfit pays $30 a week for 
a six-day week, 48 hours, most of 


its employee sare Negro workers. |, 


The company says, “we will never 
have a union here.” 


Michigan Worker 
sehgttens tel thn tao om 


tion to Wm. Allan, editor, a“ | 


W. Grand River, Detroit, 
| Phone: WO 4-9015. | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


; 
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AUTOTOWN ALLEY) 


THE OLD-Tintée 


DON AHRENS, retired General Motors finance -avizard, has 
been made the chairman of the Republican Party of Michigan's 
finance committee. Well that’s what we call having a direct pipe 


line, above ground. He succeeded the president of Dow Chem- 


ical Company who was the chairman before him, nothing like 
passing it around. 


© © @ 


THE) opposition to Jimmy Hoffa at the coming Teamsters 
convention never had so much free boosters. The Detroit Times, 
News, Free Press, Life magazine, all the house ergans dont want 
Hoffa to| be president. We wender why. Andy McFarlane, local 
AFL president maybe has the answer when he says, “Let the 
membership choose who will be president ef the Teamsters, not 


the anti-labor newspapers.” 
J 


© o 


RADIOACTIVE fallout reached a new high two weeks age 
in Lansing, the state health department reports. They comfort 
us by saying it’s not yet high enough to endanger health. .We 
are sure theyll notify us when it gets to the danger point. 


THIS will kill you. The city ef Detreit and its late Mayor 
are spending $100,000 in a survey to find eut about taxes in the 
city. We could tell them the answer without spending $100,000. 
Just cut the average homeowner's taxes, reevaluate all the down- 
town real estate and re-assess it. Conduct a honst survey of the 
ee of companies, not in late December when they 
et the inventory get low, but in midsummer, and you come up 
with million of new taxes from these able to pay. Plus saving 
the city $100,000. 


© oe oe 


GOOD news is, that the Ed Carey and Wm. Patrick election 
campaign committees may merge for the rest of the municipal elec- 
tion struggle. As the recent primary ended both men were speak- 
ing at each others meetings. It is a splendid example of Negro- 
white unity that should be followed everywhere. It will really 
mean a new day in the City Ceuncil if both men make it. 

° & 3° 


ONE of the reasons Dedge Local Ne. 3 Stanley Nowark 
trailed Patrick and Carey: in the primaries, he never invited Pat- 
rick to a single one of his meetings, playing it strictly “white 
only.” Someone better wise him up before Nov. 5. 

° & oO 


Something new happened in the Detroit municipal elections, 
candidates were at the shop gates practically every morning and 
we just dont mean those on the coalition ticket. It's the new look 
now to have the canddiate passing out slates at 6 a.m. and drink- 
ing coffee out of a milk bottle, just like workers. Shades of “Soapy” 
Williams and U.S. Senator Proxmire. 


F i 
GOVERNOR Williams revealed before a state AFL Car- 
penters conference, representing 30,000 werkers, that some 40.000 
workers have been injured sinc last May when the State Republi- 
can dominated Legislature adjourned without passing a_ satety 
bill. He said 61 deaths have occurred since that time because of 


industrial hazards. 


© e © 


THE Canadian laber leaders take caustic note of how their 
government carefully tabulates the number of days “lost” in labor 
disputes, but can't tell anyone the number of days lost to workers 
through layoffs. Eisenhower Labor Department does the same. 

° ’ © fe] 


U.S. SENATOR Pat McNamara in a newsletter says he wants 
to do two things come next session of Congress, get a school aid 
bill in and change the Waltér-McCarran law. We would add 
another, help to ban the H-bomb tests, Pat. 

. 

GOOD NEWS, the Detroit Red Wings are expecting to sign 
the first Negro to a professional contract with the Detroit Hockey 
Club. That will be the day when John Utendale, the man, skates 
onto the ice at Olympia. The 20-vear-old Utendale has played 
three years of hockey up in the fast leagues of Canada. 

° 


THEY'RE merged up in Kalamazoo, the AFL and CIO and 


it's called the Kalamazoo Labor Council. 
° 


oO * 


“MA” BELL, the telephone company, wants more money out 
of Michigan phone users. The State just allowed them to take 
$2,835,000 more a year out of the people's pockets, but now “Ma” 
wants 75 percent more than that, says that isn't a “fair” return 


of profit. 


c - Be... 


CHECKER Cab Company things its got a smart tactic to 
beat charges of discrimination against it by three Negro workers 
before the State FEPC hearing in the Cadillac Square Building. 
The mouthpiece for the company blandly states checker doesn t 
own the 800 some cabs, they are “owned” by some 230 owners 
and they are the ones who do the hiring. The game here is, 
how can the State FEPC prosecute 230 owners. The State FEPC 
will give its answer at another hearing end of the month. Mean- 
while the only union cab company is Radio and its the only one 
that hires Negroes and also hires Negro women cab drivers. 
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Quality Food os Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


first Branch: 2934 YEMANS 


" @ Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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Labor Fact Book Ne. 13 
Price $2.00 


The Empire of High Finance 
By VICTOR PERLO $5.50 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
2419 GRAND RIVER, DETROIT 
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What’ ‘s next in Detroit elections: 


DETROIT. — This city’s re- 
cent municipal primary election 
results that saw a Negro nomin- 
ated in ninth place for council 
and a labor leader in eight place, 
marks a long step forward along 
the road of extending democ- 
racy and breaking jimcrow lines 
in City Hall. 

William Patrick, Jr., was the 
Negro candidate. Ed Carey was 
the labor leader, both of whom 
were part of a coalition ticket 
that included four incumbents, 


“White Only" 


gangs active in 
Detroit election 


Mary Beck, Ed Connor, Jim Lin- 
coln and Eugene Van ‘Antwerp, 
and Stanley Nowak of Dodge Lo- 
cal 3. 

The AFL, a section of whom 
worked with the labor, Negro, 
Democrat, liberal coalition, back- 
ed two additional Negroes who 
also were nominated, George Ed- 
wards, 13th and C. M. Diggs, 


placed ninth. Ed Carey’s eighth 
place run is also the highest ever 
gained by an active trade union- 
ist, which places him alongside 
with Patrick in a strategic spot 
to win, Nov. 5. 

The seven candidates coalition 
ticket for council, also backed 
Louis Miriani for Mayor who is 
a shoe-in. Due to respect for the 


in Mich hearing 


| DETROIT. — A tiein with the, 


Republican Party here and white 'the six Michigan Smith Act defen-| 
dants here greeted a recent decision | 


supremacist literature aimed at city | 
voters has again been made as, 

“Vote Right, Vote White,” slates’ 
are being i investigated by the prose- | 
cutor’s office. 

Just before the recent municipal 
primaries a slate listing the 13 Ne-| 
gro candidates in the city elections, | 
was mailed out. The slate, a mim- 
eographed one, told those who read 
it, that the 13 names were Negroes 
and therefore those receiving 
“knew what to do.” | 

The white supremacist literature: 
was mailed out by the State Fair 
Improvement Association, 19433 
Irvington, Detroit. Mrs. John Jos- 
lin, who: signed the mimeographec 
material} as secretary of the asso- 
ciation said she was ordered to do 
so by Mrs. Walter Czarnecki of 
20142 Riopelle, organization presi- 
dent. 

Walter Czarnecki her husband 
was a candidate for Common Coun- 
cil. Last'year he ran for Congress, 
First District, Detroit, on the Re- 
publican ticket. He said his wile 
was out of town and knew nothing 
about the anti-Negro leaflets. 

Napoleon Dehomme of 20420 
Orleans, | treasurer of the improve- 
ment association, said it was one of 
five groups affiliated with the 
United Civic Association. which | 
sent out 'the leaflet. | 

Just a) few weeks ago, John Mc- 
Alpine, former big shot in the Re- 
publican) Party received a suspend- 
ed sentence in Federal Court for 
sending | anti - Negro 
through |the mail that was describ- | 
ed as “false, deceptive, scurrilous” 
campaign material. It was aimed 
at getting support for the Republi-. 
can ticket last 1956 elections. 


_ McAlpine was in charge of the 
Eisenhower boosters here last elec- | 
tion and was a high priced publicist 


for the GOP. 

[t has been noticed that the lily- 
white “improvement” associations, | 
spearheads of racist activity in. 
neighborhoods where Negro fam-| 
ilies move in, are becoming increas- | 
ingly active in this election. The al- | 
most certainly that a Negro will] 
be this time elected, has these Ne-| 
gro hating groups’ ‘edbobling their| 
efforts to maintain a lilywhite coun- | 
cil. Their “Vote Right, Vote White” | 
leaflets are a sample. 


material 


: | 


be heard on Oct. 


‘last June in the California case held 


must advocate action, 


| abstract 
tent.’ 


(16 before the Sixth Circuit Court 
ol 


case by two government informers, : 


6. 


16th. 

The nomination of William 
Patrick, Jr., to ninth place is the 
__. first time a Negro has ever 


Hail New Haven 
victory as help 


Negro people's movement for in- 
creased representation and labor 
as a leader in Michigan of an 
electoral coalition that has won 


ee 
—— 


DETROIT. — A spokesman for: 


of a Federal Appeals Court in New 
‘Haven, Conn., who threw out the 
conviction | of five Smith Act de-- 
fendants in Connecticut. 


The defendants were Martha 
Stone, Joseph Dimov, Sidney Tay- 
Hor, Robert Ekins and Jacob vec 


7 aa Mich; | DETROIT. — The “Big One” 
1e case of the six Michigan'}.o-6 That’s what auto workers call 
Smith Act defendants is also before model changeover layoffs. It comes 
a Similar court of appeals in Cin- on top of 225.000 already idle 
cinnati, Ohio, and arguments will workers in Michigan and at least 


is 


many victories in recent years, 
mayorality gandidate Miriani 
consented to run on the coalition 
ticket. 

Key to ensuring victory for the 
coalition candidates who finished 
in the first nine for council is a 
movement to unify all forces, 
now, such as labor, the Negro 
community, Negro and white, to 
get more labor, Negro candidates 
elected in the first nine spots, 
Noy. 5. 

_ The Detroit and Wayne Coun- 


ty Federation of Labor (AFL) 
should early back with CIO, a 
slate of nine agreed upon candi- 
dates. The electoral coalition 
which encompasses all strata of 
the population has to get into 
high gear between now and Noy. 
5 to guarantee that the high 
places won by Patrick and Carey 


in the primaries won't be _lost, 


but will be added to by mere 
candidates like them, election 
day, Nov. 3. 


nee wee 


ame ewe oe 
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Model changes hike jobless, 
Unsold car stocks sil huge 


they long ago got their C.0.D. for 
the 1957 cars from the dealers, be- 
cause that’s how they do business. | 

The 1958 model is going to have 


a price inctease tagged on it for), 


16. ‘that may idle auto workers nation- 
ally. 

Ford, General Motors, Chrysler 
assembly plants are closed and will 
‘be for séveral weeks. In many of 
the shops it will be only the high 
seniority workers who will start! 
‘back the next several weeks. 


For probationary workers and 
those with little seniority it may 
be closer to December before they 
return and then its a season job for 
5-6 months again before layoffs hit. 


* 

IN A 2-1 decision the Court of 
Appeals in New Haven said there’ 
had been no direct evidence intro- 
‘duced by the government to prove 
the defendants advocated the vio- 
lent overthrow of the government. | 
The New Haven high court cit- 
ed the U. S$. Supreme Court which | 


then that to be guilty of conspiring: 
to advocate the violent overthrow 
of the government a defendant 


sold 1957 cars are still in the show- 
rooms as of Sept. 1. Up and down 
the new car rows, all you need to 
rather than drive a new Car away is a good 
credit card, no down payments be- 
cause its dealers’ profits slashed to 
ithe bone and 42 months to pay. 
‘The orders from the factories is’ 
“clear the decks” 
coming in a\month. 


merely advocate the “teaching ol 


doctrines’ with evil in- 


The Michigan Six spokesman 
said that the New Haven decision 


was a heartening one, coming as it 
does on the eve of the hearing Oct. 


Appeals on the Michigan case 
and undoubtedly would have a 


Judge throws 
powerful bearing on the Michigan) 


every 


The layolis come as 800,000 un-, 


se out frameup 


[In many respects, said the spokes- | 
PONTIAC, Mich. — A_ judge 


man, the Michigan case is an even) 
stronger one. Actual perjury took here acquitted well known civil 
rights attorney, Milton Henry of 


place in the Michigan Smith Act 
assaulting” a Pontiac cop who at- 


Milton Santwire and Stephan Sen-! tempted to seize the car keys of 
‘emanske, both agents of the Ford Henry’s car and drive it away from 
Motor Company. in front of the courthouse. 
* On July 23, Henry was in court} 
A RECENT meeting of a group filing some briefs when he noticed  ; 
known as the Liberties Appeal a cop getting ready to move his 
Committee, whose chairman is Jack) car away from in front of the court. | 
Raskin, is urging support for the} Henry ran out, jumped in his 
‘Michigan Six appeal. ‘car and sought to drive it away. The 
Urgent financial aid to emet legal cop, Clarence Smith, reached in to | 
|expenses are the basis of an appeal grab the car keys, 
for money to be sent to the Liber-| Henry resisted his action. 
‘ties Appeal Committee at P. O.| Henry was booked on “assault.” | 
Box 715, Linwood Station, Detroit’ He maintained he had the right to} 


Another meeting of the commit-| held by Municipal Judge Cecil Mc- 
tee will take place Sept. 26, Thurs-| Callum who said, “a person has 
‘day, where a full report and dis-'the right to use a _ reasonable 
‘cussion on the New Haven vic-| amount of force to protect his prop- 
tory will be given. erty. 


idefend his property. This was up-| 


sure, Henry Ford If already has| 
said so and the other profit hungry! 


| members ot the industry are not 


going to lag behind. 

Little talked of is the news that. 
isince last January, 
month exhausted \their 26 
weeks of unemployment compensa- 
tion checks. Close to 50,000. have 
done so since January last. 

These are the auto workers most- 
ly who have lost out permanently 
because of automation, 
zation, runaway shop, speedup and 
for whom no job any longer exists. | 
Gov. Williams of Michigan esti-| 
mates that 
years 140,000 workers are in this. 
category and the ’58 model will 


see more, 


High of | 


up in the discussions 


for the 1958 that's these workers are the shorter work! News. 
'week with no cut in take home pay, | 
The factory owners dont care,| because these workers see that pro-' cal proposal of the Wall Street 


iposal along with many others as 
helping to create jobs. 

Meanwhile Michigan's unemploy- 
ment will be around a quarter of a 
million and more from now till 
early December. 


Llewellyn i in 


Council Race 
DEARBORN, Mich. Percy 
Llewellyn, pioneer UAW. builder 
from Ford Local 600 here is a can- 
didate for City Council, Sept 23. 
Llewellyn is running on a ticket 


— 


ag Ray Parker, AFL teacher who 
supremacist | 


opposing white 
tania Orville Hubbard. Hubbard 
is the darling of the White Citi-| 
zens Councils who a year ago open- 
ed a headquarters on Michigan 
Ave., right across the street from). 


and attorney | Hubbard’ s office windows. 


Parker, candidate for Mayor is 
likely to get the backing of the 
‘Detroit and Wayne County Fed-| 
eration of Labor who print his pic- 
‘ture with a laudable notice in the 
“Labor News.” 

Ford Local 600 is taking a hands 
off attitude in the election as is 


} Wayne County CIO. Why is any- 


‘keep unnecessary 


7.000 workers: 


obvious 


decentr: ali-} 


over the last several | 


Ike won't help curb 
High auto 58 price 


DETROIT. — Not a single auto 
worker was surprised when the 
Cadillac Cabinet's front man, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his “labor” 
secretary Mitchell refused to help 
the UAW curb inflation by setting 
a meeting with the auto companies 
to cut prices. 

Ike and his plas made it look like 
the union was asking the govern- 
‘ment to sit in on a collective bar- 
gaining deal as a third party in ne- 
gotiations, which the union did not. 

The UAW took Ike at one of his 
press conference words where he 
‘said he would meet with anyone to 
price increases 
‘from incurring. 

The union in a reply following 
Ike’s refusal straightened out the 
flim flam excuse of the 
White House and again asked the 


|President to demand the auto com- 


‘panies cut prices on the 1958 
models by at least $100 less than 
the ‘57s. 

Meanwhile the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, spokesman for Big Business 
said Aug. 29, “so our only thought 
is to\suggest a way he (Reuther) 
can improve upon his proposal. Its 
easy. Merely let him cut wages 
now to goin with the price cut he 


lasks for now.” 


Tool ‘and Die Engineering 
UAW newspaper of the 
skilled workers in reply to this ¢yni- 


The 


Journal says in part in its September 
issue: 

‘What should be pointed out 
is that the arrogant attitude of the 
Big Three and the Wall Street Jour- 
|nal calls for united action, not only 
‘by the UAW, but by the whole la- 
bor movement and of the nation 
as a whole. . .. This inflation creat- 
ed by the Big Three and the rob- 
ber barons in other industries: 
threatens the stability of America 

. the UAW deserves and will un- 
doubtedly get the support of the 


'whole of organized labor in this 
‘showdown. . . . The motor mag- 


nates suggest we take wage cuts 
‘when president Ruether asks them 
to help fight inflation. Wages teday 
are barely sufficient to keep up 
with the ever climbing cost of liv- 
‘ing. The way to fight inflation is 
'to slash the hoggish profits of the 
big corporations,” the Tool and Die 
Engineering News said. 


one’s guess, especially when it 
comes to choosing between a white 
supremacist like Hubbard and a 
trade unionist like AFL teacher 
Parker, Hubbard’s main oppon- 


ent. 
perenne | 
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TREATS 


Booths—with 
Toys 

Baked goods 
Needlework 
Household goods 
Clothing 
Pictures 
Children’s wear. 
Hardware 
Groceries 


PRE-HALLOWEEN BAZAAR-—SAT, OCT 19-SUNDAY OCT. 


NOWAK HALL—5706 CHENE STREET 


TREATS 


Kids Halloween costume 
Party. Sat. 5 p.m. Prizes, 
dunking for apples, favors 


Adults SiaMaweke dance 
Sat. 9 p.m. neince for best 
costume .«_—> | 
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Can you help us get more stuff. 
Cali WO 4-9015 | 


K 


Rummage Sale from noon Sat. 
to 5 p.m.—bargains 


20 


TREATS 


Carl Winter speaks Sunday 
p-m Subject to be 


announced, 


Sunday morning brunch 
ll to 1. 


Admission each day 50¢ 
Proceeds to help Michigan 
W orker 


; 
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as second class matter Oct. 22, 
under the act of March 3, 
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the very life of this paper. 


and The Worker. 


tives. 


| 


WE WANT to share with you a prob- 
lem that gravely affects the future—in fact, 


During the summer we reduced the size 
of The Worker from 16 to 12 pages as a 
temporary vacation measure. 
practice of many other publications. 

We now find that our financial situation 
makes it necessary to continue on a 12-page ~ 
basis indefinitely. In addition, we are part 
of a crisis that affects both the Daily Worker 


On Wednesday the Daily Worker an- 
nounced it was faced with two hard alterna- 


1. Cutting out the Daily Worker and 


\weekly, 


A difficult choice 


/ publishing only The Worker as a 16-page 


2. Temporarily retrenching by issuing a 


This is the 


ternative. 


four-page Daily Worker four days a week 
‘and a 12-page weekend Worker on Friday. 

The editors and management of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker, after weeks 
of deliberation, have chosen the second al- 


Since the beginning of the year the 
readers of the Daily Worker and The Work- 


er have contributed about $45,000 to keep 


the papers alive. We are grateful to you 
all for support which in many individual . 


cases involved real sacrifice. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


DESEGREGATION: 
WHAT’S THE SCORE? 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


FROM their bastions in the Deep South the Dixiecrats, alarmed at 


the trickle of desegregation in the Upper 
back. In the eight Deep South states 2 


regated three \years after the Su- 
preme 
illegal. 

The 350,000 Southern * EE 
school children attending desegre- 
gated schools, or living in desegre- 
gated school districts, are mainly 
in the border states and the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 

Except for scattered school dis- 
tricts in Arkansas and Tennessee, 
the Deep South and the adjacent 


Upper South have resisted the tide’ 


with racist dykes erected out of 
interpositionist legislation, hysteria 
and Klan-like| intimidation of all 
those favoring integration. Never- 
theless, there have been some 
breaches in| the Upper South 
dykes; token intgération has arrived 
in spots with the promise of more 
to come. 

At present there sre an estimated 
2,000,000 white students and 350,- 
000 Negro students being educated 
in school districts where there is 


what is called “an integrated situa-| 


That is, a situation in which 
Negroes attend former aill- 


tion. 
some 


Court ruled such integration 


South, 


white schools. 

THIS SEEMS to be 
sive figure when measured 
conditions prevailing in, 1952. or 
1953. But the figure is disappoint- 
ingly small when it is realized that 
7,000,000 white and 2,- 


an impres- 


there are 


450,000 Negro students still segre- 
gated, 


more than three years atter 
the Supreme !Court declared such 
enforced segregation to be illegal. 

The gravity of the seeming im- 
pervience to jchange in the Deep 
and Upper South lies in the fact 
that segregation continues there 
because the elected officials in those 
states have pledged not to obey 
the U.S..Supreme Court. And, as 
Gov. Orval Faubus is doing in Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. using the National 
Guard to prevent Negroes from at- 
tending a “white” school, these of- 
ficials are placing state power in 
opposition to the federal govern- 
ment, 

Placing Keh tucky and Oklahoma 
among the Border States, there are 
only two As ia South States, and 


against, 


are mobilizing to roll it 
240,000 Negro children are still seg- 


| one Southeastern state where there 


are integrated  situations—Tennes- 
see, Arkansas and North Carolina. 
'All told, in these states there are 
today less than 100 Negroes attend- 
ing small town schools in northern 
Arkansas where integration was 
carried through by loca? schoo! 
officials. | 

Tennessee, even with the dese- 
_gregation of the first grade in Nash- 
ville and the high school in Clinton, 
has only 21 Negro students attend- 


ing desegregated schools. 
* 


SEVEN STATES of the Old 
South—Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia—still will ‘not 
permit even token integration. 
in those states where the dvkes have 
been partially penetrated the pre- 
‘segregation forces have. strength- 
ened their holds on the legislatures 
jand are establishing new 
‘resistance. 


During the past year a number 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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We're Not Discouraged, and We're Not Satisfied 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Outside 
the office of veteran editor M. W. 


Day we could see the rain begin-: 


ning to fall. I told him Id just 
been around to some of the schools 
where one ot two 6-year-old Ne 
groes were all that made them rate 
the pompous | word “desegregated. ° 
Stull, by a thin bine, Nashville had 
held the Union together, it seemed. 
But what did the Negro people 
think of it all? 

I told him how down in Little 
Rock it had seemed a pretty re- 
markable thing that in Nashville, 
in the face’ of real, not fancied 
violence, the mayor, the board of 
education and the police backed 
the federal court and upheld the 
law. But how did it feel at close 
hand to bear all the fury of the 
racists attacks and then find your 
pitiful handful of 15 “integrated” 
Negro 6-year-olds had dwindled 
apparently to 11 actually in the 
schools? 

The editor of the Nashville 
Glebe, Negro weekly, and the 
treasurer of the Nashville NAACP, 
sat for a few seconds at his desk, 
studying the rain outside the plate 


glass window, a little smile on his 
rizzled face, his eyes 
beneati: 


seasoned, 
bright an fathomless 
graying eyebrows. 


“I know what you want,” -he 


‘said. “You want to know are we 


discouraged. Were 
aged—by no means. And we're not 


by any means satisfied.” 
> 


had agin enough of its own) 
but Goy. Faubus’ action had “given 
-/encouragement” to 


not discour- White Citizen Council forces andiwhich 


its more genteel counterpart, the 


Parents Schou! Preference commit; 


ltee, a subsidiary of the Tennessee 


‘ernment. 


seemed to accompany his 
most devastating bits of irony: 


“We tried every which way: to 


‘get Mr. Eisenhower just to speak 
THE EDITOR said Nashville'Federation for Constitutional G Ov- out. We tried to get him to make thing,” 


‘some major speech in the South. 


bothered by the fact 6-year-old 
children are expected to be heroes 
and heroines,” I said. 

“I think we've learned one 
the editor began patiently. 


“[ hope so.. This. is desegra- 


The folds around his eves crin- Then we tried to get him to just tion and gradual: plan will have 


Sato ion 


® Bentonville 
b 


4 


THE FEW steps taken in Arkansas to implement the Supreme 


Court's decision on desegregating 


schools are indicated on this map. 


Five places, indicated with a star, began the process of desegrega- 
tion in the first three years after the court’s ruling. In five other 


places, indicated, with an X, and 


including Little Rock and North 


Little Rock, desegregation was scheduled to begin this year. 


he said, 


the Kasper k!ed and he said with the smile, 54Y something. He never has said ty change. 


anything, not at any time since the 
Supreme Court decision.” 


Editor Day 
terested in seeing Eisenhowers 
comments on the bombing of the 
Hattie Cotton School in Nashville. 
Particularly his remark, “Patience 
is the impqetant thing.” 

» 


“PATIENCE ” he said, with an 
abrupt laugh. 
long’ time.” Then seriously: 
we realize that whatever we want 
to do must be done in the atmo- 
sphere of non-violence. Over 
vears and years now, the NAACP. 
as been going to court, and only! 
two of all its cases were not won, 
and they weren't lost.” The legal 
technicalities had slipped from his 
mind, but the important thing was, 
“that always they were 
brought within the framework of 
the Constitution and. within 
framework of Christianity.” 


“I notice in the paper some 


mothers withdrew their children 


and asked to send them back to! 
all-Negro schools. Would you say) 
because people 
who are all for desegregation are 


something on this, 


said he'd been in- 


“Ninety years is a 
“Yet: 


the. 


It's like a person with 
a cancerous grow th—there’ § no use 


to keep pickin’ at it.’ 
* 


IT WAS THE board of educa- 
tion which suggested the gradual 
plan—opposed by attorneys for the 
Negroes. The district federal 
judge accepted it. But the board 


factually only brought in a plan for 


one year, this year—the “desegre- 
gation — of first- graders. 


“There’s no use going through 
what we did this week 12 times,” 
said Day. “It doesn’t take” any 
more energy, any more disruption, 
to do all of it at once. The school 
board hasn’t said a thing about 
going further. But after Judge 
(W. E.) Miller accepted the board's 
plan, ;he said the board must sub- 
mit its plan for desegregation for 
the whole educational system here 
‘not later than Dec. 31.” 


Once the court had accepted 
ithe board’s plan Negro organiza- 
tions, including NAACP, worked 


"along with numerous civic groups 


and the board of education in sup- 


port of it and to prepare for regis- 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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THESE MEN PLOTTED THE SUBVERSIVE STRATEGY 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE influential Arkan- 
sas Gazette the past week 
flatly accused Governor Or- 
val Faubus of a “tie-up” with 


“the segregationists of Geor- 
gia, | 

This charge confirms the wide- 
spread conviction that the Ar- 
kansas governor was no lone wolf 
on the prairie when he outrage- 
ously defied federal law. And it 
bolsters the belief that the out- 
breaks in Little Rock and else- 
where were neither spontaneous 
nor accidental, but part of a 
leng-standing plan of powertul 
anti-integrationists who initiated 
a conspiracy shortly after the Su- 
preme Court desegregation de- 
cree in May, 1954. 

The Worker warned a year ago 
and more that such a plot exist- 
ed, named names, and _ insisted 
that the fomenters had _ long- 

_range plans to dynamite the road 


to peaceful integration. Abner 
Berry, Virginia Gardner and 
Joseph North sounded the alarm , 
before, during and after the 
Sturgis and Clay outbreaks in 
Western Kentucky last Septem- 
ber. 

The evidence produced by the 
Arkansas Gazette focussed fur- 
ther attention on the belief held 
by many (including Walter Lipp- 
mann) that Gov. Faubus is the 
outrunner for a G.H.Q. of Dixie- 
crat governors, prominent indus- 
trialists and businessmen, big- 
prize planters and others whose 
mentality sets them in the bleak 
cast of Simon Legree. 

” 


THE LATEST typical and 
damning piece of evidence was 
printed by the Arkansas Gazette, 
which reproduced a quotation 
from the Augusta, (Ga.) Courier 
of Sept. 16. The Georgia paper 
carried a statement on civil 
rights lagt Monday which Gov. 


Faubus quoted magically the 
previous night, Sunday, on the 
Wallace television program. 

The Arkansas Gazette—critical 
of Faubus—spoke of the “strange 
coincidence” and made its charge 
of collusion between the Ar- 
kansas executive and Georgia's 
bitter-end segregationists. 

It is revealing, too, that Geor- 
gias rabidly racist governor, 
Marvin Griffin turned up a week 
before school opened in Little 
Rock to urge Arkansas to join 
Georgians in resisting integra- 
tion. The governor of North Car- 
olina was one of many in the 
Deep South who applauded Gov. 
Faubus’ ction. 

* 

ON DEC. 8, 1956, this news- 
paper carried a front-page article 
by Abner Berry which was head- 
lined: Eastlandites Gather in Se- 
cret—Racists Lay Plans to Dety 
High Court, Constitution.” 


Berry wrote i in \ his first para- 


ee 


Labor Opens Up Drive 
To Compel Ike to Act 


The voice of organized labor is beginning to make itself heard in the struggle to 
enforce the Supreme Court's school desegregation rulings. The California State Federa- 
laced responsibility for the current crisis at the door of President 


tion of Labor squarely 
Fisenhower ‘and called for the 
President's impeachment if he fails 
“to uphold the nation’s Constitution 
in Arkansas. 

More than 2,000 delegates to 
the State AFL Convention in Oak- 
land unanimously approved a res- 
olution which said: 

“There is ample legal remedy in 
the hands of Congress to deal with 
a President who fails to carry out 
his oath of office to uphold the 
ntaion’s Constitution. We do not 
hesitate to ask Congress to use that 
re _ ‘ly as necssary. 

Calling for “bold action” in this 
“fundamental constitutional crisis,’ 
the California AFL went on to say 
“Continuous toleration of any fur- 
ther defense of constitutional au- 
thority .. . can be interpreted only 
as a weakness of determination.” 

Meanwhile, AFL-CIO president 
George Meany said, “The AFL-CIO 
looks to the president for firm and 
decisive action to assure full and 
prompt application of the U. S. 
Constitution and of the laws of the 
Jand in Arkansas.” 

2 © ° 

“THE WORLD is waiting for 
the President of the U. S.,” said 
Carl Stellato, president of Ford 
Local 600, UAW, in a front-page, 
signed statement in the current is- 
sue of “Ford Facts,” the union’s 
newspaper. 

“While violence and vandalism 
rage throughout the South,” Stel- 
lato charged, “President Eisen- 
hower continues on his continuous 


vacation.” 
+) 2 ] 


IN 4 FRONT-PAGE “Open Let- 
ter to President Eisenhower in the 
current. issue of its journal, the 
RWDSU_ Record, the. Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, AFL-CIO, calls for “quick 
and definite action by the Presi- 
dent” in the current Arkansas 
school crisis. 

“More than a week after Ar- 
kansas’ National Guard had been 
ordered by the Governor to defy 
the orders of the Federal District 
Court, there was still no clear-cut 
statement from you, no sign that 
yon intend to take the forthright 

ind of action this problem re- 
quires,” the Open Letter said, 

PUBLIC be VULSION against 
the lz wless acts of Gov. Orval] Fau- 
bus in Little Rock forced the 
Democratic Party's national advi- 
sory committee last week to the 
unprecedented step of repudiating 
his actions. 

Faubus’ use of the National 
Guard to block integration at a 
Little Reck high school “does not 
represent ‘the position or policy of 


aneneietntiinhe 


oJ 


“Caught you with a 


the Democratic Party,” the advisory | 
body said. 
of the Democratic national com- 
mittee, 

The committee members turned 
their main fire on President Eisen- 
hewer who, they said, had failed 
to give proper guidance. 

Whatever the eventual outcome 
of the Newport, R. I., conference 
between the President and Fau- 
bus, they said, “it is apparent that 
President Eisenhower has failed in 
his duty to make the principle clear 
to all of the country that the first 
responsibility of a Governor is to 
uphold the Federal Constitution.” 

The statement was signed by 15 
of the 25 advisory committee mem- 
bers including former President 
Truman, Adlai Stevenson, Govs. 
Averell Harriman of New York, G. 
Mennen Williams, Michigan, Earn- 
est W. McF arland, Arizona, and. 


The committee is an arm) 


Thomas, 


—_—, 


graph, that “political racists are 
now organizing Southwide to at- 
tack the foundations of the Re- 
public. 

The facts were those: “prod- 
ded” by Mississippi's Sen. James 
O. Eastland, a group of South- 
em governors, ex-governors, 
U.S. Senators and representa- 
tives, prominent industrialists, 
planters and “just plain fascists” 
perfected “an instrument of sub- 
version” called the Federation 
for Constitutional Government. 


This “group of conspirators” 
worked secretly that Christmas 
week in| Memphis, Tenn. Re- 
porters were barred from their 
sessions in the Peabody Hotel— 
but the cocky conspirators did 
not bother to mask their aims. 


AS THE CONFERENCE 
opened Eastland announced, “It 
will be a people’s organization, 
an organization not controlled by 
fawning politicians who cater to 
organized racial groups. A peo- 
ple’s organization to fight the 
(Supreme) Court, to fight the 
CIO, to tight the NAACP and to 
fight all conscienceless pressure 
groups who are attempting our 
destruction.” 

Eastland was not skittish. It 
was crystal-clear that the newly- 
founded) group would adopt 
plans to “nullify” the high court's 
anti-segregation decree and all 
federal laws relating to racism. 

Members of the advisory com- 
mittee included Gov. S. Marvin 
Griffin of Georgia, Sens. Strom 
Thurmond, of South Carolina 
(who filibustered against the civil 


_ rights bill last month), Eastland, 


Reps. F; Edward Hebert, (D-La), 
John B. Williams (D - Miss), 
James C. Davis, (D-Ga), L. Men- 
del Rivers (D-SC), William M. 
Tuck (D-Va), Watkins M. Ab- 
bitt (D-Va) and former gover- 
nors Sam Jones of Louisiana, 
Fielding Wright of Misissippi 
and Herman Talmadge of Geor- 
gia. 

The word ‘ ‘interposition, ” he- 
came the r acists’ sle gan. In brief, 


_ ganization, 


it implies the effort to nullify the 
Supreme Court’s desegregatien 
ruling on the grounds that it 
unconstitutionally violates states’ 
rights, 


To aid this conspiracy, the 


Southern politicians enlisted a 


notorious pro-fascist, Merwin K. 
Hart, and Edward A. Rumely, 
also identified with various hate 
organization. Rumeley, Berry 
pointed out, was convicted as a 
German spy in World War I and 
Hart was a well-known associate 
of the Christian Front who acted — 
for Franco’s fascist Falange. The 
late Supreme Court a Rob- 
ert A. Jackson call him a “pro- 
fascist.” 

After the original news stories 
announced the birth of this or- 
it remained under 
wraps, more or less, but one 
would be naive to think that si- 
lence spells paralysis. 

On the contrary: this writer 
described the expensively-print- 
ed leaflets and folders that came 
off presses in Washington, D. C. 
and were distributed throughout 
the backwoods territory of West- 
ern Kenucky last year during the 
violence in Clay and Sturgis. He 
warned then that powerful forces 
were behind the White Citizens 
Councils and that the two-bit 
fuehrers had ample funds . and 
political inspiration This writer's 
attendance at a White Citizens’ 
Council meeting on the City Hall 
grounds of Henderson, Ky., last 


September convinced him that a 
central organization directed the 
general activities“ of the racists, 
that they did not lack for funds, 
and that they had long-laid plans. 
* | 


In brief, all evidence points to 
a continual and stepped-up cam- 
p ign to sabotage integration 
under the banner of defending 
states’ rights against a marauding 
federal government. Those white 
supremacists are strong, aggres- 
sive and benighted. They cannot 
believe that Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered his sword at Appoma- 
tox. 


By A. B. MAGIL 


“QO.—MR. SECRETARY, what 
is the effeet upon our policies 
abroad of school integration? 
We have had a number of dis- 
patches from various parts of the 
world indicating that the Little 
Rock and other stories on the 


dangerous weapon.” 
—London Daily Sketch. 


Sen. Hubert-Humphrey, Minnesota. 
Three members of the committee! 
dissented. They were Mrs. Benja-' 
min B. Everett and Mrs. Lennard 
national committee-wo- 
men from North Carolina and Ala- 
bama,; and Camille F. Gravel, Jr., 
national committeeman from Louis- 
iana, 


s . s 


EMANUEL CELLER, Brooklyn 
Democrat, took the same position 
as the advisory committee. He told 
a TV audience that “the President 
should have refused to see him 
(Faubus) in the first place until he 
had removed his troops, which he 
used to prevent the carrying out of 
the [Supreme] Court decree,” Cel- 
ler said, 


The American Friends Service 
Committee urged the President to 


same subject are being widely 
carried among the press and 
broaccasting media of our 
friends as well as in the Soviet 
Union. 

“A.—I have had no roundup 
on that at all from our intelli- 
gence or public relations people. 
I HAVE NO DOUBT THAT IS 
THE CASE.” 

a * 

THE ABOVE is biioes Secretary 
of State Dulles’ Sept. 1 press con- 
ference. Dulles’ cryptic admission 
that the racist outrages against Ne- 
gro school children are having an 
impact far outside our borders 
‘points up the fact that we Ameri- 
cans live in a very glass house. 


The self-appointed leaders of the 
so-called “free world” may be able 
to sweep under the carpet their re- 
sponsibility for the tens of thou- 
sands imprisoned and murdered by 
stooge Latin American dictators, 
but there aren’t any carpets big 
enough to cover up Little Rock, 
Nashville and the massive struggle 
of the Negro people for elementary 
human rights. 

This is vividly revealed in any 
random sampling of the foreign 
press. You turn to the Sept. 11 is- 
sue of the popular French daily, 
France-Soir, and the first thing} 


that hits your eye is the marvelous. 


photo that appeared in American 
newspapers the previous day. It 


make a nation-wide television and 
radio address on school integration. | 


shows two Negro boys, who were! 


sc hool of North Little Rock, 
faces caught in sombre dignity, 


Little Rock Gets Big 
Coverage Abroad 


high 
their 


‘barred from entering the 


while pressing against them are 
white boys, the face of one con- 
torted with senseless hate. 


On page 5 of the same paper a 
three-column headtine: “Wave of 
Anti-Negro Brutality in U.S.A.” 

The Sept. 15 issue of the in- 
fluential London aveekly, The Ob- 
se‘ver, published an article, “The 
Impact of Little Rock,” by its 
Washington correspondent, Patrick 
O'Donovan, which took note of 

“long, pointed reports of bitterly 


hostile reactions overseas.’ 
- 


THE MONTREAL STAR (Sept. 
12) warned editorially against ef- 
forts to save Gov. Faubus’ face. It 
pointed out that the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 desegregation deci- 
sion “is now the law of that na- 
tion, and can be read as a reflec- 
tion of its majority opinion. If face 
is saved at the expense of the law’s 
prestige, it will amount to taking a 
step forward only to fall back a 
pace.” 

Below the border, the leading 
Mexico City newspaper, Excelsior, 
known for its close ties with the 
U. S. embassy, published an edi- 
torial on Sept. 11 called “Racial 
Integration.” While the editorial 
pulled punches and attributed to 
President Eisenhower a vigor in 
combatting segregation which he 
has been careful to avoid the news- 
papers underlying attitude was 
clear: 

“‘Racism and its methods of 
‘segregation should be exterminated 
forever. This is urgently required 
by the honor of the U. S. as well as 


(Continued on Page 9) a 
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New Anti-Negro Act 
By Police Charged 


Chicago—The Washington Park)ordered the people out 


Forum, last week charged the aT it. i is 
cago police department with con- Laws i ov ORS proper: 
ti ost ge lt ": ’ i . |ly, got out and observed what the 
inued “insults, arassment and in-| Wolice were doing. The police, no- 
timidation” of the Negro people of| ticing that Mr. Laws was watching, 
Chicago. The Forum, which is| then approached and demanded to 
chaired by John Hamilton, has for 


ILLINOIS 


There's (Fools) Gold in Them Thar 
_ Big Ads, Government Declares 


CHICAGO. — With the mount-| “When I read in the papers|year figure is fantastic. 
ing cost of living facing Chicago-|about men spending hundreds of| The U. §. Covernment pays $35 
ans, new schemes for making a fast|dollars for equipment and years of| ner ounce for fine gold (which is 
buck appear almost daily. Many ofjtheir lives looking for uranium, I) melted from scrap gold—the gov- 
these “attractive” deals run afoul have to laugh. Not one out of ten! o:nment deducts the cost of refin- 
of the law. The latest to be called|thousand even makes a ‘strike’—yet ing and other mint charges). Try 
to a halt by the Federal Trade|within a city block of their homes! and get $35 an ounce for junk 
Commission is a “correspondence|they could have found gold—and) jewelry from your Uncle Sam. 
course’ to pick up dough by selling every year, year after year, they r edter Bland Edith F. Patterson 
scrap gold. ‘could have made from $15,000 to ee “ai rg kaa | ies eigneaggen 
..This is how the operation goes.| $20,000 just buying old discarded 95 West Vaodian a ™ ste a 
- Ads are placed in nationally cir- jewelry and selling the gold to). W r 1 ot Leas ra Tod 
culated magazines urging one to Uncle Sam. Ce ahaha » Ngginee ee : “flee 
take a correspondence course with} “Uncle Sam will buy all the old) rg a ) de a he blic 
the “promise” that there is some gold jewelry you send in at $35 “ pe la * OTe ac oe 
rich pickings in old gold. The ad AN OUNCE for the gold it oat EEE vag " 7 oe oe 
. . | batale # is is the company that has) Regis me Ki Hate 
nr dag —T —" This is the come on. What are used the above mentioned ad i pte ggg tires “Then the police came over to 
| ee ye ae we ‘+ g its promotional literature. j tne Pit il he isha itt a aS INVES) si aws were 
® the facts? Finding scrap gold is a - gated many complaints brought to) Were Mr. and Mrs. Laws were 
HERE is a sample ad, cited by rough deal, and one has to expend wey ry wee maps to i rich its attention. Last week the follow-| Waiting in their car. They were 
the government conjmission as typi-jmuch time to get even a, smallithe “easy”, way melts, under the ing example of police anti-Negro|told to et out of their car. The 
A i a - & » ttc ME svn sido tne: Santas wei: eric Bat |action was released to the Chicago} nolice searched their car, finding 
press, by the Forum: The officer said to Mr. 


‘ | nothing. 
On August 16, 1957, Mr. and, Laws, “You are disturbing traffic.” 


Mrs. Clifton Laws were driving} Mr. Laws was given a ticket 
home when they saw the police| charging him with a traffic vfola- 


Citizens Council Calls for City Hall 
| et | s 2 stopping Negro motorists for no ap-| tion, His case was scheduled for 
en arin $ On nti- e ro lot |parent reason. The police stopped| September 4, 1957. It has been 
the car ahead of Mr. Laws’ car and|pestponed until Oct. 2, 1957. 
| ob rt ll ctr 9,5 se . ——- at 
CHICAGO. — Coordinating! special session of the City Coun-;and the South East Civic League, Ch e V : f : ) f 


Council for Citizens’ Rights adopt-,cil for the specific purpose of hold-| both of which organizations have| 
ed the following resolution at its | ing public hearings to investigate} stated as their declared purpose to| 
sr ally held in Washington Park: isuch organizations as the South! maintain the further segregation of| 
CHICAGO. — The Coordinating 
Council for Citizens’ Rights is spen- 
‘soring a ballot for freedom. It is/that will be trained by the Com- 


- WHEREAS: There has been for/Deering Improvement Association’ the Negro people. 
‘aimed to put the people on record missioner of Police and Commis- 


the past two years a continuing 
in behalf of equal rights for all peo-|sion on Human Relations. 


chain of brutal and unprovoked at- 
ple in the city. “An official investigation by the 


tacks upon the innocent Negro 
men, women and children of the 
city of Chicago, and 
WHEREAS: For some inexplic- 

able reason the elected and appoint- 
ed officials of our city have been 

: 7 He. = | The Ballot for Freedom, which’ city of Chicago of the South Dees- 
SENATOR Daniel Dougherty of the 13th Senatorial District is |can be obtained from the Coordi-|ing Association and any and all 
| playing both sides of the field these days, it seems. Recently, he was | nating Council at 4527 South Dear-|such groups which aid and detend 
listed as one of the contributors to the South Deering Improvement | born, calls on the people to vote} mobsters. | 
Association annual picnic. Then lo and behold, the South Chicago (for the following propositions. “The appointment of more Ne- 
Trades and Labor Assembly in its annual year book heaps praise on “Protection of the rights of all gro police pagpaies and lieutenants. 


while they 


knew what he wanted. Mr. Laws 
many years been a champion of) asked the officer if he was going to 
civil rights. Rev. Joseph P. King is; arrest the motorist. The police then 
president of the Forum. told Mr. Laws that he wanted to 

Officers of the Forum have S¢¢, him and that he should wait, 
charged that especially since the| Which he did. | 
|anti-Negro attacks at Calumet Park,} The first motorist was given a 
‘the police have carried on a SVYS- ticket and he drove awav. . 


a 


‘SHO 


| 
| 
| 


a “The establishment of an equally 
integrated anti-riot police division 


either unwilling or unable to guar- 
antee the mast elementary rights 
of our Negro citizens. | 
| * 
NOW, therefore be it RE- 
SOLVED: | 
Chicagoans, regardless of race, to 
use all parks, beaches and public; “THE removal of the basic cause 
facilities. of race hatred by official protec- 
“Instruction to the Chicago Po-.tien of the right of all Chicagoans 
lice to protect all people, regardless to live where they please, regard- 
of race, from mob violence. less of race.” 
“The dismissal of all police who) The-ballot concludes by stating, 


1. That a delegation of 25 min-| this legislator too. 


isters, representing the Coordmat- | + 


ing Council and composed of all IS U. S. SENATOR Paul Douglas plumping for Massachussetts’ 
denominations, call upon the State's John Kennedy for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency in 
Attorney to prosecute to the fullest the 1960 election? In his speech at the State AFL Convention, the 
extent of the law the rioters from! })\jnois Senator went out of his way to throw kind words at his Sen- 
Calumet Park, whose trial is to be) ate colleague. Once, in his prepared speech, and then once in an 
neld oe the city of Chicago on Sept.) aside he threw kindly words Kennedy's way. refuse to carry out these instruc- “we ask Mayor Daley to promote 
13, 1957, | + tions. this program as the official policy 

2. That the Coordinating Coun-} IT WAS quite obvious that Teamster leader Thomas J. Hag- | * of the city of Chicago, and to make 
cil composed of organizations and| gerty was one of the most popular figures at the state federation | “THE ‘establishment of a mini- it known to all Chicagoans through 
individuals, speaking as the united! convention. When the members of the executive board of the Chi- | mum of $1,000 fine and six months personal television appearance.” 
voice’ of 800,000 Negro citizens of} cago Federation of Labor were introduced Haggerty got the biggest (in jail for all persons caught incit-| Chicagoans are asked to mail the 
Chicago, urgently request the May-| hand of all. Many delegates expressed the hope that Haggerty would ‘ing a riot or engaging in mob vio-' ballot to the Mayor's Office at the 
or of the city of Chicago to call a_ be the next president of the Teamsters Nnion. : . ie ‘City Hall. 


Why Did the Illinois M erger Conventions Fail? 


By SAM KUSHNER :AFL-CIO and a condemnation of; the work of these departments. The}the rank and file. It was a demand! edly affect the merger of the future. 
CHICAGO. — Who fouled up| te Ku Klux Klan in the new Illi--ClO argued that the departments|for recognition of CIO’s status. |The national AFL-CIO has ruled 
the merger between the Ilinois | "01S constitution. 1 0 this the AFL'should be subject to the authority * ‘that all state mergers must take 
Seats Waderntion of Labor and THhj- | leaders answer with the claim of of the executive board. The AFL] yr re of more than passing ter. | Place no later than Dec. 5. In Iili- 
nois Industrial Union Council? Now| “ion autonomy. leaders, saw in this a challenge to] _ Ss os rs hes | mois this will not be done on a 
On the AFL side, the claim is'the authority of president Reuben est that the two strongest speeches voluntary basis. Meany’s office has 


that the 1957 convention of these. =a Pe ces sda | “ - 
two ceniral labor bodies are past that the CIO is not willing to take G. Soderstrom. They demanded] opposing merger were made by the the power to “order” a merger. 
| ' in their! * 


history, this big question is being its proportional share of positions that the department be subordi- 
asked by many. based on per capita payments and/nate to the president and under his Stanley} INSTEAD of consummating a 


‘lence. 


ie 


two 
respective conventions. 


secretary-treasurers 


is . ‘ Per Ere 
In reality, the question should be ™ making proposals that are finan-|jurisciction. 


Johnson in the AFL convention was merger and trying to resolve many 


laced. WHAT éaused the mer ey | Cially unsound. To this, the CIO) This pinpointed the dissatisfac-\"_. : es ee s aa | abe Be 58 is BT, 
cic ty not who. From 5 leaders reply, that they are negoti- tion in the CIO’s ranks of the lead-| 4" outspoken in his hostility to of the differences at a later date, 


maze of charges and om the! ating a merger and not absorption ership of president Soderstrom, | the CIO's requests. A bi eek i and 'as/ was done on a national scale, 
charges, serious differences in poli-| DY the State AFL. They were not willing to be limit- the election of the third top offi-' [}}inois labor faces a continued di- 
cies emerge. While, most often} Regardless of all the sparring ed in the execution of program by|cer, would in all probability weak-| yjided labor movement. This cer- 
these charges center around per-|around, the chief issue is one of the president of the state body.'en his standing. ltainlv is of no benefit to the rank 


sonalities, they actually stem from | Program and its administration. The| There have been various points of In the CIO convention Maurice! | ¢ either the AFL or the CIO. 


differences in approach on impor-|CIO Jeaders are demanding that/friction between Soderstrom and’ 4 


tant matters relating to trade union 
policies. 

The personality charges 
down to—in what way, and by 


whom will trade union policies be! 


administered in Illinois? 
* 


THE formal and public position 
taken by the leaders on each side 


boil 


the CIO program, with its stand on|CIO leaders on legislative matters 
civil rights, farm-labor relations,|im the past, 

community services and political} While the two negotiating com- 
action become part and parcel of;mittees were in agreement that 
the merged labor body's program.|Reuben Soderstrom, and Stanley 
They argue that the administrative; Johnson, would be the president 
machinery to carry out the pro-jand  secretary-treasurer of the 
gram must be set up so that no in-|merged organization, they could 
‘dividual, or small group can veto'not agree on the necessity for a 
j - |third officer. The CIO ( rant 


acElligot, shocked many observ-, zs . 
‘ers, by this we =r and bitter; With the coming wage fights, 


idenunciation of the AFL leaders./with the attacks that are being 


This strong language, many felt,' levelled at the labor movement, 
ee = mary? to remain with the need for more democracy 
as a fu er of the merged}. 
labor caso Eb third top of-| the trade union moverm and 
ficer were to be elected Mac Elli-| With the need for greater indepen- 
got, in all probability would be the dent political action, a united labor 
CIO choice. ‘movement could be of~great help 


On political action, charges and to }Iinois labor. 


sounds logical indeed. But they)!’ ) 
only tell part of the story. On the It is understood, that the AFL |that an executive vice-president 
CIO side, they claim that the AFL leaders were ready to concede to also be elected, was turned down 

by the AFL leaders. 


leaders would not agree to include|the setting up of the four depart- 
the Ethical Practices Code of the,ments in the state organization. It Rai 
- “WE WILL not be second class- 


| | was further agreed that the CIO 
Classified Ad Pte mbar c= 


would name two full time people 
to head up the work of these de- leaders. It apparently was the feel-|tisy for supporting candidates for 
ing of the CIO officers that the state office who had voted against 
Will share four and one half 
room apartment with employed 


partments, 
agreement on a third top officer, to|/abor measures. 
come from CIO ranks, would sym-| The bitterness of the speakers 
lady. Please call DRexel 3-6089. 
a | 


counter charges have been hurled: | ; , 
‘| | te of the actions of the con- 
Je k le ‘ it! ” PF ~ . 
by both sides. The AFL, leaders, ‘ventions, this is the task that still 


was reported, accused the CIO of} ' 
being the “tail on the Democratic faces the trade union movement in 


kite.” On the other hand CIO lead-' the state of Illinois. A movement 
ers accused AFL leaders of “hypoc-! i, the local unions, for unity, would 


‘undoubtedly spur the consumma- 
tion of the merger. This would be 


an asset to labor and to the state 


* 


WHERE the disagreement came 
about, was in the supervision of 


bolize the merger in the eyes of'at both conventions will undoubt- 
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amended 


End Anti-Labor Att acks, Pass Civil Rights, 


ILLINOIS 


Ii. State Federation Convention Declares 


CHICAGO .— The recently 
held 75th annual convention of 
the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor took action calling for en- 
larged unemployment imsurance 
compensation, increased cOver- 
age on workmen's compensation, 
for implementation of the civil 
rights program, against business 
unionism and corruption in the 
labor movement and for the de- 
feat of anti-labor legislation. 

Taking note of the increased 
hazards of radiation, the conven- 
tion urged that the state work- 
men’s compensation act be 
so that the worker 


should be covered for disability 
caused by radiation for a period 
of 15 years after having left his 
job. This is for workers whose 
jobs involve radiation hazards. 
The convention resolution noted 
that the effects of radiation often 
do not appear for a considerable 
time after exposure. 

Also urged by the convention, 
was an amendment to the 
state unemployment compensa- 
tion law, so that workers ac are 
out of work because a union 
other than their own is on strike, 
should be able‘to collect benefits. 

THE CONVENTION voted 


Sam Hammersmark, Veteran Labor, 
Communist Leader t Dies at Age 85 


CHICAGO,.—A gallant vet- 
eran of more than half a cen- 
tury of activity in behalf of the 
labor and Communist move- 
ments of our country, died here 
last week at the age of 85. 
Samuel T. Hammersmark, 
known to his legion of friends 
and admirers as Sam Ham, 
passed away last Sunday at the 
Cook County Hospital. He had 
been ill for several yaers. 

The national @xecutive com- 
miitee of the Communist Party, 
the Illinois State Committee of 
the Communist Party, William 
Z. Foster, chairman-emeritus of 
the Communist Party 
Claude Lightfoot, Illinois state 
of the 
expressed 


and 


chairman Communist 
Party 
regrets at Sam’s death. 

Sam was buried at Waldheim 
cemetery last Wednesday. There 
he was laid to rest among his 
cornr ades and co-workers of yes- 
terdays great struggle. The 
Haymarket martyrs, Jack John- 
stone, Ray Hansborough, Alfred 
W agenknecht. Frank Mucci., 
and others are buried at Wald- 
heim. 


their deepest 


* 

[ff WAS in Christiansand, 
Norway on Feb. 13, 1872, that 
Sam’ first saw the light of day. 
At the age of three he was 
brought to Chicago. For the rest 
of his adult life, he was asso- 
ciated mainly with the people's 
struggles in America’s great 
midwest. 


He was active in the great or- 


a ae es ES Ss 


HAMMARSMARK 


ganizing campaign of the steel- 
workers in 1919, and also par- 
ticipated for many years in the 
activities of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Next week's Worker will carry 
further details on Sam’s activity 
in the Chicago Federation of 
Labor and in labor's Organizing 
activity, 

For many years Sam was ac- 
tive in the publishing and book 
selling industries. He is remem- 
bered by many, who got to know 
him in his later years as “Mis- 
ter Bookstore.” 

During recent years he man- 
aged the Modern Bookstore. He 
circulated working-class» litera- 
ture to many in the midwest. 
Under Sam's management: the 
bookstore became a center tor 
radical thought and discussion. 


Lincoln-Dougias 
goes over goal 


CHICAGO—The lt Free- 
dom of the Press Committee last 
week announced that the Lin- 
coln-Douglas club was the first 
in Chicago te go over the top in 
its subscription goal. This is the 
first year that the Lincoln-Doug- 
las club has undertaken a quota 
in the subscription drive. 

In adition to overfulfilling its 
ot te pledge, this small 
devoted group of supporters of 
The Worker sells 130 papers 
every weekend on various routes 
in the afea. From time to time 
the club conducts discussions on 
current topics, as well as ways 
and means to build the circula- 
tion of The Worker. 

Taking advantage of The 
Worker's coverage of the anti- 
Negro attacks in Chicago recent- 
ly a number of supporters of the 


paper have been able to initiate 


three new routes. Members of 
the Freedom of the Press -Com- 


mittee report’a good response if 


Press Club 
in Sub Drive 


‘ the campaign to get new readers 
on the routes. 

* 

As of last week, almost 700 
Subscriptions were reported in 
the current subscription drive in 
Illinois. In addition to this some 
300 more papers are sold via 
routes in the various Communi- 
ties each week. About one hun- 
dred more are sold weekly on va- 
rious newsstands throughout the 
city, 

The Freedom of the Press 


Committee welcomed a number 
of new press directors from va- 
communities at its last 
meeting. The discussion on the 
papers circulation centered on 
the need for getting more volun- 
teers to assist in the circulation 
efforts. 


As one member of the commit- 
tee put it, “we could get a lot 
more people to read the paper, if 
more people would get out and 
circulate it every week.” 


rious 


CHICAGO—Among the many 
tributes paid to Sam Hammers- 


mark, there were the following; 
+. 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, chair- 
man emeritus of the Communist 
“It was a great shock 
death of 
friend 


Party said, 
for me to learn of the 
my old 
Comrade Sam 
During the past 45 


comrade and 
T. Hammersmark 
in Chicago. 
vears or more, Sam and I have 
fought together 


fighting fronts, 


on dozens ol 


and he was al- 
-ways outstanding in his tinder- 
standing, militancy and courage. 

“One of the greatest achieve- 
ments in Comrade Sam’s fruitiul 
life, was his leading in the or- 
ganization of the 50,000 steel- 
workers in Youngstown, Ohio. 
This was one of the toughest set- 
ups in the whole national steel 
industry, but under Sam’s quiet 
and capable leadership it was or- 
ganized and struck 100 percent. 

“Comrade Hammersmark’s life 
should be on inspiration to the 
vouth in Party and in the 
broad ranks of the working class, 
He is the kind of a fighter who 
has given) prestige and honor to 
the Communists the woild over. 
He Was a solid Oak in the work- 
ing class| of Lilinois and a real 
builder of the Communist Party.” 
. 


CLAUDE 


our 


LICHTEFOOT, 
chairman of the Illinois District 
of the Communist Party, said: 

“The loss of Sam Hammers- 
mark will be deeply felt by many 
people of our state, both Com- 
munists and non-Communists, 
To those who knew him as an 
educator ‘during his later years, 
the knowledge of his earlier ac- 
tivity as a trade union organizer 
Tay come as a surprise. 

“Sam's modesty, his affability, 
his great love of people, and his 
devotion | to the working class 
are all qualities that others 
could well copy from him. 

“He lived a rich and full life. 
The people of Illinois, and our 
nation are all the richer because 
of Sam. His death should serve 
as a reminder to all progressive 
people of the principles to which 
he devoted his life. These prin- 
ciples are timeless. His contribu- 
tions to society will long be re- 
membered.” 


its support to the national AFL- 
C1O civil rights program. The 
points pre rai by the con- 
vention on civil rights were: 

® The need for an effective 
FEPC in every state of the 
union. It called for the adoption 
of such legislation in the cities 
as well. 

® Urged a change in Rule 22 
of the U. S. Senate to end the 
filibuster tactics of the southern 
Senators. 

® Called for non-discrimina- 
tion clauses in uinon contracts 
and for the unions to police the 
provisions of the federal law, 
which bars companies that have 
federal government contracts 
from discriminating against work- 
ers, because of race, color or 
creed. 

® Support for the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision on 
schools and urged all unions to 
jOin with other forces “to facili- 
tate a peaceful and effective 
transition to an  unsegregated 
American education system.” 

® The convention called for 
an end to the polltax and asked 
Congress to adopt aniti- lynching 


legislation. 
4 


TAKING NOTE of the in- 
creased criticism of corruption 
on the part of a number of labor 
leaders and the consequences of 
these charges, the conventions 
said: | 

“We flatly oppose any type of 
legislation, destroying legitimate 
trade unions such as the tyranny 
now being carried out im the 
south under the protection of 


‘Right-To-Work Slave laws.’” 
The convention speaking of its 


opposition to those forces in Ja- 


bor who have been charged with 
corruption said, “The responsibil- 
ity of leadership in the trade 
union movement today is a grave 
one, and he who desecrates his 
trust of office must get out, be- 
cause Our enemies are too power- 
ful and eager to destroy our 
movement.” 
* 

THE convention, also showing 
its concern with lack of partici- 
pation of the rank and file in the 
unions day to day affairs called 
for a nationwide education cam- 
paign for attendance at union 
meetings. 

In one of its most significant 
actions the convention called for 
an end to business unionism in 
American labor. Introduced by 
Thomas J. Haggerty and Peter 
Hoban, together with the other 
delegates ie Teamsters. Local 
753, the resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the conven- 
tion. 

The resolution stated that 
“Business unionism denies that 
organized labor has any soul, 
and it argues that unionism is a 
business”... “this convention of 
the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor recognizes the great dang- 
ers underlying this new philoso- 
phy which some of our labor 
leaders seemingly think is one 
which gives them dictatorial 
powers, and denies a true flow 
of democracy to the members of 
the union, as a danger to our true 
form of union democracy.” 


Chicago NAACP Opens Drive 
To End Local School Bias 


CHICAGO.—An all-out drive 
to end the “de facto” 
in Chicago's schools was map- 


segregation 


ped out in a recent all day con- 
ference sponsored by the Chi- 
cago NAACP. Attending the con- 
ference were over 75 represen- 
tatives of thirty organizations in 
Chicago. 

Trade unions, civic, fraternal] 
and social groups were well rep- 
resented. A of 
delegates to the conference ac- 


number 


tively participated in.its delibera- 
tions. 

In a study on “De Facto Se- 
gregation In Chicago Public 
Schools” released by the Chicago 
Branch of the NAACP, it was 
charged that Chicago's schools 
are in fact segregated. 

The report stated, “Of 335 
elementary schoo!s listed in the 
1956 School Directory, 32, or 9 
percent, are mixed racially; 250 
or 70 percent are predominantly 
white (90 percent or more non- 
Negro pupils); 73, or 21 percent 
pr edominantly Negro (90 percent 
or more Negro pupils). In other 
words, we estimate that 91 per- 
cent gf the Chmicago elementary 
schools were de facto segregated 
in the spring semester of 1957.” 


In dealing with the conditions 
found in Chicago’s schools the 


No Union Contract 


DETROIT. — Most of this city’s 
trade unionists would be astonish- 
ed to know that DSR maintenance 
unionists operate without a con- 
tract. And only recently were 
“gainers Of a point in negotiations 
where a worker who had a griev- 
ance can talk privately to his union 
steward for a few minutes about it. 


Clyde Hough labor relations 
chief for DSR termed that a “most 
dangerous procedure.” DSR head 
Leo Newicki who used to be 
thought a liberal agreed to write it 
up in the [rules that a worker can 


ell 


talk to his steward but he warned, 
“at the first elear cut abuse, rll 
delete it.’ 

The workers won an eight-cent 
an hour wage increase for two 
reasons. One, they were ready to 
strike and make a court test of the 
Hutchinson Act which bars them 
from strike. The Cobo regime uses 
this weapon to deny the workers a 
trade union contract. 

Two, this is election time and 
none of the City Hall crew wanted 
te face 900 angry DSR striking 
workers demanding no more Hut- 
chinson: Act and a. union written 
contract. 


white | 


re port stated: 

“The average pupil liedthiitds 
of the predominantly white ele- 
mentary schools is 669, of the 
mixed schools 947, and the pre- 
dominantly Negro schools 1275. 
Six, or 19 percent of the mixed 
schools were on double shift in 
February 1957, compared with 
2 percent of the white schools. 

“In the mixed schools the sit- 
uation is less favorable than in 
the predominantly white schools, 
but more favorable than in the 
73 predominantly Negro schools, 
40 percent of which were on 
double shift.” 


At the conference, there were 
four separate panel discussions. 
The panels were: teacher inte- 
gration, pupil inetgration, effects 
of segregation on pupils and 
vocational training. 

Participants in the conference 
included state representatives 
Robert Armstrong and William 
H. Robinson, John M. Fewkes, 
president of Chicago Teachers 


Union; Paul Iaccino, secretary- 
treasurer, Cook County Industrial! 
Inion Council; and Miss Ethel 
C. Dostal and Mrs. Cora M. Pat- 
ton of the NAACP executive 
committee. | 


Also participating were Morris 
Haimowitz, director of Univer- 
sity of Chicago Human Rela- 
tions Center; Granville Reed 
If, chairman, NAACP National 
Youth Work committee, Joe 
Minsky of the American Jewish 
Congress; Abe Hagiwar, chair- 
man of the public relations com- 
mittee Japanese-American Citi- 
zens League; and Gerald Bul- 
lock, president of the [Illinois 
State Conference of the NAACP. 


Among the representatives in 
the field of education there 
were: Mrs. Willia Mae Donald- 
son, president, Kozinski PTA; 
Mrs. Joyce Banks, president, 
Shakespeare PTA; and Mrs, Ann 
Prosten, chairman of the schools 
committee of the United Wood- 


lawn Conference, 


the very life of this paper. 


and The Worker. 
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During the summer we reduced the size 
of The Worker from 16 to 12 pages as a 
temporary vacation measure. This is the 
practice of many other publications. 
We now find that our financial situation 
_makes it necessary to continue on a 12-page 
basis indefinitely. In addition, we are part 
of a crisis that affects both the Daily Worker 


On Wednesday the Daily Worker an- 
nounced it was faced with two hard alterna- 


1. Cutting out the Daily Worker and 


weekly. 


A difficult choice 


WE WANT to share with you a prob- 


publishing only The Worker as a 16-page 
lem that gravely affects the future—in fact, 


2. Temporarily retrenching by issuing a 


ternative. 


four-page Daily Worker four days a week 
and a 12-page weekend Worker on Friday. 

The editors and management of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker, after weeks 
of deliberation, have chosen the second al- 


Since the beginning of the year the 
readers of the Daily Worker and The Work- 


er have contributed about $45,000 to keep 


the papers a 


live. We are grateful to you 


all for support which in many individual 


cases involved real sacrifice. 


Ly 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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DESEGREGATION: 
WHAT'S THE SCOR 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
FROM their bastions in the Deep South the Dixiecrats, alarmed at 
the trickle of desegregation in the Upper South, are mobilizing to roll it 
back. In the eight Deep South states 2,240,000 Negro children are still seg- 
regated three years after the Su-! | 

preme Court ruled such integration white scho 
egal. | THIS $ } 

The 850,000 Southern Negro sive figure when measured against rkan 
school children attending desegre. conditions prevailing in ; 1952 or All told, in these stales there are 
gated schools, or living in desegre- 1953. But the figure is disappoint- today less than so Negroes attend- 
gated school districts. are mainly ingly small when it is realized that/ing small town schools in northern 
on the bordbr states or the Dis there are 7,000,000 white and 2.- Arkansas : where integration was 
tridt of Columbid. 150,000 Negro students still segre- carried through by local school 

Except for scattered school dis- gated, more than three years after) oilicials. 

Supreme Court declared such Tennessee, even with the dese- 
the Deep South and the adiacent enforced segregation to be illegal. | gregation of the first grade in Nash- 
Upper South have resisted the tide! / The gravity of the seeming im-| ville and the high school in Clinton, 
with racist dykes erected out of pervience to change in the Deep nas only 21 Negro students attend- 
interpositionist legislation, hysteria and) Upper South lies in the fact Sg desegregated schools, 

and Klan-like intimidation of all that segregation continues Se be 

those favoring integration. Never- because the elected officials in those | _ SEVEN STAT ES ol the Old 
theless, there have been some states have pledged not to obey south- Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
breaches in the Upper South the U.S. Supreme Court. And, as Gouisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
dykes; token intgeration has arrived Gov. Orval Faubus is doing in Lit- lina and \ irginia—still will not 
in spots with the promise of more tle Rock, Ark. using the National copecieh even token integration. And 
to come. | 'Guard to prevent Negroes from at- 1" Uigse states where the dykes have 

At present there are an estimated tending a “white” school, these of-| been: partially penetrated the pre- 
2.000,000 white students and 350.-'ficials are placing state power in S€Sregauon forces have strength- 
000 Negro students being educated! apposition to the federal govern-| ened eng hglds aa the legislatures 
Siienhonl Metricte where there is\inent. )and are establishing new lines of 
what is called “an integrated situa-| ‘ Placing Kentucky and Oklahoma Tuice. 
tion.” That is, a/situation in which! among the Border States, there are During the past year a number 
some Negroes attend former all-|ouly two Upper South States, and) 


yi. one Southeastern state where there 
EEMS to be an impres- are integrated situations—Tennes- 
ist see,-Arkansas' and North Carolina, 


tricts in Arkansas and Tennessee, the 


J 
there 


(Continued on Page 9) 


NEGRO EDITOR TELLS VIRGINIA GARDNER: — 


IRON CUBTAIN 


Were Not Discouraged, and We're Not Satisfied 


discouraged. Were not discour-\White Citizen Council forces and}which seemed to accompany his'bothered by the fact 6-year-old 
aged—by no means. And we're not its more genteel counterpart, the most devastating bits of irony: ‘children are expected to be heroes 
by any means satisfied. 'Parents School Preference commit- “We tried every which way to and heroines,” I said. 

° itee, a subsidiary of the Tennessee! get Mr. Eisenhower just to speak! “[ think we've learned ona 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Outside 
the office of veteran editor M. W. 


Day we could see the rain begin- 
ning to fall. I) told him Id just y,. 

| . ir 
been around to some of the schools |) 
where one or two 6-vear-old Ne- 
groes were all that made them rate 
the pompous word “desegregated. ° 
Still, by a thin line, Nashville hac 
held the Union together, it seemed. 
But what did the Negro people 
think of it all? 

I told him how down in Little 
Rock it had seemed a pretty re- 
markable thing that in Nashville, 
in the face of real, not fancied 
violence, the mayor, the board of 
“education and the police backed 
the federal court and upheld the 
law. But how did it feel at close 
hand to bear all the fury of the 
racists attacks and then find your 
pitiful handful of 15 “integrated” 
Negro 6-year-olds had dwindled 
apparently to 11 actually in the 
schools? 

The editor of the Nashville 
Globe, Negro weekly, and the 
treasurer of the Nashville NAACP, 
sat for a few seconds at his desk, 
studying the rain outside the plate 
glass window, a little smile on his' 
seasoned, grizzled face, his eyes! 
bright and fathomless beneatt:! 
graying eyebrows. 

“I know what you want,” he 
said. “You want to know are wel 


d problems enough of its own/ernment. 
t Goy. Fanbus’ action had “given 


encouragement” — to 


—— - 


Sn = 4 


THE FEW steps taken in Arkansas to implement the Supreme 
Court's decision on desegregating schools are indicated on this map. 
Five places, indicated with a star, began the process of desegrega- 
tion in the first three years after the court’s ruling. In five other 
places, indicated with an X, and including, Little Rock. and North 
Little Rock, desegregation was scheduled to begin this year. 


= 


THE EDITOR said Nashville Federation for Constitutional Gov- out. We tried to get him to make {}jing,” 
some major speech in the South. « 
The folds around his eyes crin-| Phen we tried to get him to just fion and gradual plan will have 
the Kasper kled and he said with the smile|/S4y something. He never has said to ¢ 


anything, not at any time since the 
Supreme Court decision,” 

Editor Day said he'd been in- 
terested in seeing Eisenhower's 
comments on the bombing of the 
Hattie Cotton School in Nashville. 
Particularly his remark, “Patience 
is the important thing.” 

° 

“PATIENCE,” he said, with an 
abrupt laugh. “Ninety years is a 
long time.” Then seriously: “Yet 
we realize that whatever we want! 


to do must be done in the atmo-' 


sphere of non-violence. Over 


years and years now, the NAACP 


’ 
; 


the editor began patiently. 
[ hope so. This token desegra- 
hange. It’s like a person witt 
a cancerous growth—there’s no use 
‘to keep pickin’ at it.” 

. 

IT WAS THE board of educa- 
tion which suggested the gradual 
plan—opposed by attorneys for the 
Negroes. The district federal 
judge accepted it. But the board 


‘actually only brought in a plan for 


one vear, this year—the “desegre- 
gation” of first-graders, 

“There’s no use going through 
what we did this week 12 times,” 
said Day. “It doesn’t take any 
more energy, any more disruption, 
to do all of it at once. The school 


has been going to court, and only |). ; ; : 
B01ng , ¥\board hasn’t said a thing about 


two of all its cases were not won,| 


and they weren't lost.” The legal 


technicalities had slipped from his'' 


mind, but the important thing was, 
be said, “that always they were 
brought within the framework of 
the Constitution and within the 
framework of Christianity.” 

“I notice in the paper some 
mothers withdrew their children 
and asked to send them back to 
all-Negro schools. Would you say 
something on this; because people 
who are all for desegregation’ are 


going further. But after Judge 
(W. E.) Miller accepted the board’s 
plan, he said the board must sub. 
‘mit its plan for desegregation for 
the whole educational system here 


ot later than Dec. 31.” 


Once the court had accepted 
the board’s plan Negro organiza- 
tions, including NAACP, worked 


‘along with numerous civic groups 
. ° 
‘and the board of education in sup- 


/port of it and to prepare for regis- 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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THESE MEN PLOTTED THE SUBVERSIVE STRATEGY 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE influential Arkan- 
sas Gazette the past week 
flatly accused Governor Or- 
val Faubus of a “tie-up” with 
“the segregationists of Geor- 
gia, 

This charge confirms the wide- 
spread conviction that the Ar- 
kansas governor was no lone wolf 
on the prairie when he outrage- 
ously defied federal law. And it 
bolsters the belief that the out- 
breaks in Little Rock and else- 
where were neither spontaneous 
nor accidental, but part of a 
long-standing plan of powerful 
anti-integrationists who initiated 
a conspiracy shortly after the Su- 
preme Court desegregation de- 
cree in Mav, 1954. 

The Worker warned a year ago 
and more that such a plot exist- 
ed, naméd names, and _ insisted 
that the fomenters had _ long- 


to peaceful integration. Abner 
Berry, Virginia Gardner and 
er 9 North Sounded the alarm 
vefore, during and after the 
Sturgis and Clay outbreaks in 
Western Kentucky last Septem- 
ber. 


The evidence produced by the 
Arkansas Gazette focussed fur- 
ther attention on the belief held 
by many (inchiding Walter Lipp- 
mann) that Gov. Faubus is the 
outrunner for a G.H.Q. of Dixie- 
crat governors, prominent indus- 
trialists and businessmen, big- 
prize planters and others whose 
mentality sets them in the bleak 
cast of Simon Legree. 

* 


THE LATEST typical and 
damning piece of evidence was 
printed by the Arkansas Gazette, 
which reproduced a quotation 
from the Augusta, (Ga.) Courier - 
of Sept. 16. The Georgia paper 
carried a statement on civil 
rights last Monday which Gov. 


—_. 


range plans to dynamite the road 


a ee 


Faubus quoted magically the 
previous night, Sunday, on the 
Wallace television program. 

The Arkansas Gazette—critical 
of Faubus—spoke of the “strange 
coincidence” and made its charge 
of collusion between the Ar- 
kansas executive and Georgia's 
bitter-end segregationists. 

It is revealing, too, that Geor- 
gias rabidly racist governor, 
Marvin Griffin turned up a week 
before school opened in Little 
Rock to urge Arkansas to join 
Georgians in resisting integra- 
tion. The governor of North Car- 
olina was one of many in the 
Deep South who applauded Gov. 
Faubus’ ction. 

* 

ON DEC. 8, 1956, this news- 

aper carried a front-page article 
. Abner Berry which was head- 
lined: Eastlandites Gather in Se- 
cret—Racists Lay Plans to Defy 
High Court, Constitution.” 
Berry wrote in his first para- 


— a ee ee re 


ne eg 


Labor Opens Up Drive 
To Compel lke to Act 


The voice of organized labor is beginning to make itself heard in the struggle to 
enforce the Supreme Court’s school desegregation rulings. The California State Federa- 
tion of Labor squarely placed responsibility for the current crisis at the door of President 


Eisenhower and called for the 
President's impeachment if he fails 
“to uphold the nation’s Constitution 
in Arkansas. 

More than 2,000 delegates t 
the State AFL Convention in Oak- 
land unahimeusly approved a res- 
olution which said: 

“There is ample legal remedy in 
the hands of Congress to deal with 
a President who fails to carry out 
his oath ef office to uphold the 
ntaion’s Censtitution. We do not 
hesitate te ask Congress to use that 
yemedy as necssarv.” 

Calling fer “bold action” in this 
“fundamental constitutional crisis,” 
ihe California AFL went on to say 
“Continuous toleration of any fur- 
ther defense of constitutional au- 
thority .. . can be interpreted only 
as a weakness of determination.” 

Meanwhile, AFL-CIO president 
George Meany said, “The AFL-CIO 
Jooks to the president for firm and 
decisive jaction to assure full and 
prompt application of the U. S. 
Constitution and of the laws of the 
Jand in Arkansas.” 

2 o ° 

“THE WORLD is waiting for 
the President of the U. S..” said 
Carl Stellato, president of Ford 
Local 600, UAW, in a front-page, 
signed statement in the current is- 
sue of "Ford! Facts,” the union’s 
newspaper. 

“While violence and vandalism 
rage throughout the South,” Stel- 
lato charged, “President Eijsen- 
hower continues on his continuous 
vacation.” 

: ° ° ° 

IN / |FRONT-PAGE “Open Let- 
ter to President Eisenhower in the 
current: issue of its’ journal, the 
RWDSU_ Record, the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 


Union, AFL-CIO, calls for “quick, 


rs 


* > 


“Caught you with a 


— — 


dangerous weapon.” 
—London Daily Sketch. 


and definite action by the Presi-/the Democratic Party,” the advisory |Sen. Hubert Humphrey, Minnesota. 
dent” in the current Arkansas|body said. The committee is an arm|Three members of the committee 


school crisis. 

“More than a week after Ar- 
kansas’ National Guard had been 
ordered by the Governor to defy 
the orders of the Federal District 
Court, there! was still no clear-cut 
statement from you, no sign that 
you intend to take the forthright 
kind of action this problem re- 
quires,” the Open Letter said, 

° 


PUBLIC REVULSION against 
the lzwless acts of Gov. Orval Fau- 
bus in Little Rock forced the 
Democratic Party’s national advi- 
sory committee last week to the 
unprecedented step of repudiating 
his actions. 

Faubus’ use of the National 
Guard to bleck integration at a 
Little Rock high school “does not 
represent the position or policy of 


i 


of the Democratic national com- 
mittee, 

The committee members turned 
their main fire on President Eisen- 
hower who, they said, had failed 
to give proper guidance. 

Whatever the eventual outcome 
of the Newport, R. I., conference 
between the President and Fau- 
bus, they said, “it is apparent that 
President Eisenhower a failed in 
his duty to make the principle cfear 
to all of the country that the first 
responsibility of a-Governor is to 
uphold the Federal Constitution.” 

The statement was signed by 15 
of the 25 advisory committee mem- 
bers including former President 
Truman, Adlai Stevenson, Govs. 
Averell Harriman of New York, G. 


Mennen Wiliams, Michigan, Earn- 
est W. McFarland, Arizona, and 


'Thomas, 


‘dissented, They were Mrs., Benja- 


min B. Everett and Mrs. Lennard 
national committee-wo- 
men from North Carolina and Ala- 
bama, and Camille F. Gravel, Jr., 
national committeeman from Louis- 
jana, : 

* a ° 

EMANUEL CELLER, Brooklyn 
Democrat, took the same position 
as the advisory committee. He told 
a TV audience that “the President 
should have refused to see him 
(Faubus) in the first place until he 
had removed his troops, which he 
used to prevent the carrying out of 
the [Supreme] Court decree,” Cel- 
ler said. . 

The American Friends Service 
Committee urged the President to 
make a nation-wide ‘television and 
radio address on school integration. 


graph, that “political racists are 
now organizing Southwide to at- 
tack the foundations of the Re- 
public. , 
The facts were those: “prods 
ded” by Mississippi's Sen. James? 
O. Eastland, a group of South- 
ern governors, ex-governors, 
U.S. Senators and representa- 
tives, prominent industrialists, 
planters and “just plain fascists” 
perfected “an instrument of sub- 
version” called the Federation 
for Constitutional Government. 


This “group of conspirators” 
worked secretly that Christmas 
week in Memphis, Tenn. Re- 
porters were barred from their 
sessions in the Peabody Hotel— 
but the cocky conspirators did 
not bother to mask their aims, 


AS THE CONFERENCE 
opened Eastland announced, “It 
will be a people's organization, 
an organization not controlled by 
fawning politicians who cater to 
organized racial groups. A peo- 
ple’s organization to fight the 
(Supreme) Court, to fight the 
CIO, to fight the NAACP and to 
fight all conscienceless pressure 
groups who are attempting our 
destruction.” 

Eastland was not skittish. It 
was crystal-clear that the newly- 
founded group would adopt 
plans to “nullify” the high court's 
anti-segregation decree and all 
federal laws relating to racism. 

Members of the advisory com- 
mittee included Goy. S. Marvin 
Griffin of Georgia, Sens. Strom 
Thurmond, of South Carolina 
(who filibustered against the civil 
rights bill Jast month), Eastland, 
Reps. F. Edward Hebert, (D-La), 
John B. Williams (D - Miss), 
James C. Davis, (D-Ga), L. Men- 
del Rivers (D-SC), William M. 
Tuck (D-Va), Watkins M. Ab- 
bitt (D-Va) and former gover- 
nors Sam Jones of Louisiana, 
Fielding Wright of Misissippi 
| and Herman Talmadge of Geor- 
gia. 

The word “interposition,” be- 
came the racists’ slogan. In brief, 


it implies the effort to nullify the 
Supreme Court's desegregation 
ruling on the grounds that it 
unconstitutionally violates states’ 
rights. 

To aid this conspiracy, the 
Southern politicians enlisted a 
notorious pro-fascist, Merwin K. 
Hart, and Edward A. Rumely, 
also identified with various hate 
organization. Rumeley, Berry 
pointed out, was convicted as a 
German spy in World War I and 
Hart was a well-known associate 
of the Christian Front who acted 
for Franco’s fascist Falange. The 
Jate Supreme Court seg Rob- 
ert A. Jackson call him a “pro- 
fascist.’ 

After the original news stories 
announced the birth of this or- 
ganization, it remained under 
wraps, more or less, but one 
would be naive to think that si- 
lence spells paralysis. 

On the contrary: this wrifer 
described the expensively-priut- 
ed leaflets and folders that tame 
off presses in Washington, D. C. 
and were distributed throughout 
the backwoods territory of West- 
ern Kenucky last year during the 
violence in Clay and Sturgis. He 
warned then that powerful forees 
were behind the White Citizens 
Councils and that the two-bit 
fuehrers had ample funds and 
political inspiration This writer's 
attendance at a White Citizens’ 
Council meeting on the City Hall 
grounds of Henderson, Ky., last 
September convinced him that a 
central organization directed the 
general activities of the racists, 
that they did not lack for funds, 
and that they had long-laid plans. 

* 


In brief, all evidence points to- 
a continual and stepped-up cam- 
paign to sabotage integration 
under the banner of defending 
states’ rights against a marauding 
‘federal government. Those white 
supremacists are strong, aggres- 
sive and benighted. They cannot 
believe that Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered his sword at Appoma- 
tox. 


By A. B. MAGIL 


s 


“Q.—MR. SECRETARY, what 


abroad of school integration? 
We have had a number of dis- 
patches from various parts of the 
world indicating that the Little 
Rock and other stories en the 
same subject are being widely 


carried among the press and 


broaccasting media of our 
friends as well as in the Soviet 
Union. 

“A.—I have had no roundup 
on that at all from our intelli- 
gence or public relations people. 
I HAVE NO DOUBT THAT IS 
THE CASE.” 

) + «a 

THE ABOVE is from Secretary 
of State Dulles’ Sept. 1 press con- 
ference. Dulles’ cryptic .admission 
that the racist outrages against Ne- 
gro school children are having an 
impact far outside our borders 
points up the fact that we Ameri- 
cans live in a very glass house. 

The self-appointed leaders of the 
so-called “free world” may be able 
to sweep under the carpet their re- 
sponsibility for the tens of thou- 
sands imprisoned and murdered by 
stooge Latin American dictators, 
but there aren’t any carpets big 
enough to cover up Little Reck, 
Nashville and the massive struggle 
of the Negro people for elementary 
human rights. 

This is vividly revealed in any 
random sampling of the foreign 
press. You turn to the Sept. 11 is- 
sue of the popular French daily, 
Franee-Soir, and the first thing 
that hits your eye is the marvelous 
phote that appeared in American 
newspapers the previous day. It 


is the effect upon our policies | 


shows two Negro boys, who were! 


Little Rock Gets Big 
Coverage Abroad 


‘barred from entering the high 
ischool of North Little Rock, their 
faces caught in sombre dignity, 
while pressing against them are 
white boys, the face of one con- 
torted with senseless hate. 


On page 5 of the same paper a 
three-column headiine: “Wave of 
Anti-Negro Brutality in U.S.A.” 

The Sept. 15 issue of the in- 
fluential London weekly, The Ob- 
sever, published an article, “The 
Impact of Little Rock,” by its 
Washington correspondent, Patrick 
O'Donovan, which took note of 
“long, pointed reports of bitterly 


hostile reactions overseas.” 
* 


THE MONTREAL STAR (Sept. 
12) warned editorially against ef- 
forts to save Gov. Faubvws’ face. It 
pointed out that the Supreme 
Court's 1954 desegregation deci- 
sion “is now the law of that na- 
tion, and can be read as a reflec- 
tion of its majority opinion. If face 
is saved at the expense of the law's 
prestige, it will amount to taking a 
step forward only to fall back a 
pace,” 

Below the border; the leading 
Mexico City newspaper, Excelsior, 
known for its close ties with the 
U. S. embassy, published an edi- 
torial on Sept. 11 called “Racial 
Integration.” While the editorial 
pulled punches and attributed to 
President Eisenhower a vigor in 
combatting segregation which: he 
has been careful to avoid the news- 


papers underlying attitude was — 


clear: 
“Racism and its methods of 
segregation should be exterminated 


y the henor of the U. S. as well as 
(Continued on Page 9) 


by te This is urgently required 
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There's (Fools) Gold in Them Thar New Anti-Negro Act: 
_ Big Ads, Government Declares By Police Charged — 


_ CHICAGO. — With the mount-| “When I read in the papers|year figure is fantastic. | ) 
ing cost of living facing Chicago-|about men spending hundreds of} The U. S. Government pays $35 Chicago—The Washington Park; ordered the people out while they 
“wai iguted re wag gy it - rige for Fier rages and years . per ounce for fine gold (which is| Forum, last week charged the Chi- oe it. an 

. ppear alm aily. Many of|their lives looking for uranium, e - Aa : . . r. Laws par is car proper- 
these “attractive” deals run afoulj/have to laugh. Not one out of ten a ee oe ea one wy wren rn Boegps eo"! ly, got out he observed hel ‘the 
of the law. The latest to be called|thousand even makes a ‘strike’—yet/ing and other mint charges) Tr tinued “insults, harassment and in-| police were doing. The police, no- 
to a halt by the Federal Trade/|within a city block of their homes! get $35 an ounce tay Pi timidation” of the Negro people of| ticing that Mr. Laws was watching, 
Commission is a “correspondence they could have found gold—and) jewelry from your Uncle Sam. Chicago. The Forum, which is/ then approached and demanded to 
course’ to pick up dough by selling every year, year after year, they| ester B. and Edith F. Patterson.| ©baired by John Hamilton, has for} know what he wanted. Mr. Laws 
serap gold. could have made from $15,000 to doing nei a ore ‘Leslie Patton at; many years been a champion of| asked the officer if he was going to 


--This is how the operation goes.| $20,000 just buying old discarded ss civil rights. Rev. Joseph Ling is! @ i i 
‘ it. : 189% Wect Madison St. are c . . Joseph P. King is| arrest the motorist. The police then 
. Ads are placed in nationally cir- jewelry and selling the gold Steals Fidealloneduaete weeks president of the Forum. 'told Mr. Laws that he wanted to 


culated magazines urging one to! Uncle Sam. ‘Commission, with: imeking “Seles 
lake s corespondence course with) “Uncle Sam will buy al the old Gin eehe the pubte charged. tht especially since the Whih he di. 
: w ; JD | . YY ” . > ALS ‘ oe at f%, —_ The fire i< 7 ry 

ridh| pickings in old. gold. The al aN OUNCE Na bm ty - con. 2nd violate the FTC act. anti-Negro attacks at Calumet Park,| The first motorist was given a 
lies, but the uninformed reader is tains.” This is the) company that has te police have pry odie a re a and he drove away. 

not laware of this. | This is the come on} What are|used the above mentioned ad a wae rt ge arassment ol “Then the police came over to 
oe the facts? Finding scrap gold is a/its promotional literature. ated nse nase aia tiene, Mr. and Mrs. Laws were 
__ HERE is a sample ad, cited by rough deal, and one has to expend| So another “scheme” to get rich)s). attention Yost CO SR CS fetiew.| wailing a aan They were 
; aero commission as typi-| much time to get even a small the “easy way melts under the ing example of police anti-Negro|told| to geti out-of their car. The 
eal: ‘amount of it. The $15,000 per!spotlight of FTC procedure. attton van relannaik ts tha Clee ; Oe 

PB ee: ess s Drea aS iit. 2 Ei RE. sees nals... psacnion Was rejeasead tO Wile MCAZO! nolice searched their car, finding 


| . 
yess, by the Forum: | 2 ; 
J aS ‘nothing. The officer said to Mr. 


6, @ s s : 
itIZeNnsS ound % or iT a On August 16, 1957, Mr. and| Laws, “You are disturbing traffic.” 
| Mrs. Clifton Laws were driving} Mr. Laws was given a ticket 


‘home when they saw the police) charging him with a traffic viota- 


% + © stopping Negro motorists for no ap-| tien. His case was scheduled tor 
in ari S on nti- e ro ots iparent reason. The police stopped| September 4, 1957. It has been 
a the car ahead of Mr. Laws’ car and} postponed until Oct. 2, 1957. 
CHICAGO. — Coordinating|special session of the City Coun-,;and the South East Civic League, 6 | | 
Council for Citizens’ Rights adopt-| cil for the specific purpose of hold-;both of which organizations have | 
ed the following resolution at its ing public hearings to investigate! stated as their declared purpose to cago ote AY AY 
rally held in Washington Park: {such organizations as the South’ maintain the further segregation of 


WHEREAS: There has been fo,| Deering Improvement Association the Negro people. | 
the past two years a continuing] | ee wee. pC eer se 
chain of brutal and unprovoked at- : | 7 lg On , | 2 | 
tacks upon the innocent Negro fi | 
men, me a and children of the | CHICAGO. — The Coordinating} “The establishment of an equally 
city of Chicago, and | ‘Council for Citizens’ Rights is spen-|integrated anti-riot police division 
Caer | A uf: 


WHEREAS: For some inexplic- soring a ballet for freedom, It isithat will be trained by the Com- 
able reason the elected and appoint- : 7 i 2 ‘aimed to put the people on record missioner of Police and Commis- 
ed officials of our city have been | 4 iin — in behalf of equal rights for all peo-|sion on Human Relations. 
either unwilling or unable to guar-. Pat | : Le OT mrermrtntint aah Fest: ple in the city. “An official investigation by the 
antee the most elementary rights; ™ a andl 5, nad tela — ad The Ballot for Freedom, which' city of Chicago of the South Deer- 
of our Negro citizens. | SENATOR Daniel Dougherty of the 13th Senatorial District is |can be obtained from the Ceordi- ing Association and any and all 

* : | playing beth sides of the field these days, it seems. Recently, he was | nating Council at 4527 South Dear-|such groups which aid and defenc 

NOW. therefore be jit RE. listed as one of the contributors to the South Deering Improvement ‘born, calls on the people to vote mobsters. | 

SOLVED: | Association annual picnic. Then lo and behold, the South Chicago [for the following propositions. | “The appointment of more Ne- 
, x _. | Trades and Labor Assembly in its annual year book heaps praise on | _ “Protection of the rights of all gro police captains and lieutenants. 

1. That a delegation of 25 min- thie Legischater 2 Chicemnans | remeaudiae ok came 4 ) * 
isters, representing the Coordinat- Te ? AMCAZoanNs, regan ESS (OF race, 10) én ; eae 
ing Council and {composed of alll * ee _ fuse all parks, beaches and public THE removal of the basic cause 
denominations, call upon the State’s| IS U. S. SENATOR Paul Douglas plumping for Massachussetts’ | facilities. : of race hatred by offieral protec- 
Athoraey to csenehiahs an |the fullest John Kennedy for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency in “Instruction to the Chicago Po- tion of the right of all Chicagoans 
ar MS Bae) the ites - the 1260 election? In his speech at the State AFL Convention, the |lice to protect all people, regardless to live where they please, regard- 
Ree Met Ml es oe Illinois Senator went out ol his way to throw kind words at his Sen- of race, from mob violence. less of race. : 
held in the ay sf Chisago on Sept ate colleague. Once, in his prepared speech, and then once in an “The dismissal of all police who : The ballot concludes by stating, 
13. 1957. | ‘| aside he threw kindly words Kennedy’s way. refuse to carry out these instruc- “we ask Mayor Daley to promote 

0 ‘Th: see ee ie ‘tions. this program as the official policy 

a inat the Cagordinating Coun-| IT WAS quite obvious that Teamster leader Thomas ]. Hag- | * of the city of Chicago, and to make 
cil composed of organizations and | gerty. was one of the most popular figures at the state federation | “THE establishment of a mini- it known to all Chicagoans through 
individuals, speaking as the united! convention. When the members of the executive board of the Chi- | mum of $1,000 fine and six months personal television appearance.” 
voice of 800,000 Negro citizens of Chicagoans are asked to mail the 


Chicago, urgently request the May-| 


or of the city of 'Chicago to call a | 


_—_— — 


—_ 


By SAM KUSHNER ) AFL-CIO and a condemnation of;the work of these departments. The|the rank and file. It was a demand ' edly affect the merger of the future. 
CHICAGO. — Who fouled up| e Ku Klux Klan in the new Ili-| C1O argued tthat the departments/for recognition of CIO's status. | The national AFL-CIO has ruled 
the merger between the Illinois|"°'S constitution. To this the AFL|should be subject to the authority * that all state mergers must .take 
Sisal Medecktion lof Labor and hi. | leaders answer with the claim of of the executive board. The AFL PT EB. of nose then semen ‘nter-, Place no later than Dec. 5. In Iih- 
‘union autonomy. leaders, saw in this a challenge to : ne ‘nois this will not be done on a 


nois Industrial Union Council? Now | | 7 ti. | af 

that the 1957 convention of these| On the AFL side, the claim is)the authority of president Reuben ©! that the two strongest speeches \ojuntary basis. Meany’s office has 

two central labor bodies are past that the CIO is not willing to take G. Soderstrom. They demandedj|°pposing merger were made by the the power to “order” a merger. 

history, this big question is being | its proportional share of positions | that the department be subordi-|two secretary-treasurers in their, * 

asked by many. | based on per capita payments and nave nd the president and under his ' respective conventions. Stanley INSTEAD of consummating a 
In reality, the question should be pth vgn Shes. yy “0 on me aa ‘ Pathe Johnson in the AFL convention was merger and trying to resclve many 

placed, WHAT caused the merger}, * y Ep a cmgeaiany 9 is pinpointed’ the dissatistac-| (it outspoken in his hostility to! of the differences at a later date, 


bteakdown, not! who. | From ‘th o | leaders reply, that they are negoti- tion in the CIO’s ranks of the lead-| age | | 

maze of charges and counter. 2ting a merger and not absorption'ership of president Soderstrom.‘ CIO's requests. A merger, and ‘as was done on a national scale, 

charges, serious differences in poli-| PY the State AFL. | They were not willing to be limit- | the election of the third top olffi-| []}inois labor faces a continued di- 

cies emerge. While, most often| Regardless of all the sparring ed in the execution of program by) cer, would in all probability weak-| vided labor movement. This' cer- 
} 


these charges center around per-|around, the chief issue is one of|the president of the state body.! en his standing ee ee 

“mee , , oe ° . . i ite a 
sonalities, they actually stem from|Program and its administration. The| There have been various points of) 1, the CIO convention hainsctal one wer oe ge . ae ' 
differences. in approach on impor-|CIO leaders are demanding that/friction between Soderstrom and'x¢acE)ligot, shocked many obsery-|°" ith ine ssc sed beiwc tae 
tant matters relating to trade union|the CIO program, with its stand on| CIO leaders on legislative matters)... jy this intemperate and bitter! With the coming wage lights, 
policies. civil rights, farm-labor relations, |" the past. 7 denunciation of the AFL leaders. with the attacks that are being 
ie peeonaiy charges bel ne ail a ary a the) two Pooctaess em. ae his — a many felt,'levelled at the labor movement, 
down to—in what way, and by:‘ — rt and parcel of|miltees were in agreement that) stemmed from his desire to remain! i+} the need for more democrac 
whom will trade union policies be the merged labor bod $s program. | Reuben Soderstrom, and Stanley)as a full time officer of the merged|.. h the nee ’ 
administered in |Illinojs? rhey argue that the administrative|Johnson, would be the president Jabor movement. If a third top of-|™ the trade union movement an 

* machinery to carry out the pro-jand_ secretary-treasurer of the! ficer were to be elected Mac EJli-| with the need for greater indepen- 


gram must be set up so that no in-| merged organization, they could) got, in all probability would be the! dent political action, a united Jabor 
taken by the leaders on each side “ines o or small group can wees 2 ott: _ ~ ory for qd CIO choice. imovement could be of great help 
sounds logical indeed. But they|** }: eecaylemgrens Moe ntghicne emeane,| On political action, charges and'to J}Jinois labor 
only tell part of the story. On the| It is understood, that the AFL |that -an executive vice-president| ter charges have been hurled Gan : 
CIO side, they claim that the AFLjleaders were ready to concede to 4150 be elected, was turned down by both sides. The AFL leaders, it In spite of the actions of the con- 
leaders would not agree to include|the setting up of the four depart- by the AFL leaders. was reported, accused the CIO of| ventions, this is the task that still 
the Ethical Practices Code of the,ments in the state organization. It fae. being the “tail on the Democratic! faces the trade union movement in - 
Baty was further agreed that the CIO “WE WILL not be second class-|kite- On the other hand CIO lead-|the state of Illinois. A movement 


Cla S sified Ad would name two full time people citizens,” has been the cry of CIO|ers accused AFL leaders of “hypoc-| in the local unions, for yaity, would 


THE formal and public position 


to head up the work of these de- leaders. Ita _irisy” for supporting candidates for 

> : ing of the RO of ‘ies pete wath office aie had voted against undoubtedly spur the be ems 
Will share four and one: half * agreement on a third top officer, to|!abor measures. tion of the merger. This would be 

room apartment with employed WHERE the disagreement came|come from CIO ranks, would sym-| The bitterness of the speakers|2" asset to labor and to the state 

lady. Please call DRexei 3-6089. ‘about, was in the supervision of'bolize the merger in the eyes of'at both conventions will undoubt- as a whole, 
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No Union Contract 
DETROIT, — Most of this city’s 
trade unionists would be astonish- 


ed to know that DSR maintenance 
unionists operate without a con- 
tract. And only recently were 
“gainers of a) point in negotiations 
where a worker who had a griev- 
ance can talk privately to his union 
steward for a few minutes about it. 


Clyde Hongh labor relations 
chief for DSR termed that a “most 
dangerous procedure.” DSR head 
Leo Newicki who used to be 
thought a liberal agreed to write it 
up in the rules that a worker can 
talk to his steward but he warned, 

“at the first clear cut abuse, I'll 
delete it.” 

The Workeks won an eight-cent 
an hour wage increase for two 
reasons. One, they were ready to 
strike and make a court test of the 
Hutchinson Act which bars them 
from: strike. 


End Anti-Labor Attacks, Pass Givil Righ ts, 


Ii, State 


CHICAGO .— The recently 
held 75th annual convention of 
the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor took action calling for en- 
larged unemployment insurance 
compensation, imcreased cover- 
age on workmen's compensation 
for implementation of the civi 
rights program, against business 
unionism and corruption in the 
labor movement and for the de- 
feat of anti-labor legislation. 

Taking note of the increased 
hazards of radiation, the conven- 
tion urged that the state work- 
compensation act be 
that the worker 


men s 
amended so 


should he covered for disability 
caused by radiation for a period 
of 15 years after having lett his 
job. This is for workers whose 
jobs involve radiation hazards. 
The convention resolution noted 
that the effects of radiation often 
do not appear for a considerable 
time after exposure. 

Also urged by the convention, 
was an amendment to the 
state unemployment compensa- 
tion law); so that workers she are 
out of work because a union 
other than their own is on strike, 
should be able to collect benefits. 

THE | CONVENTION voted 


am Hammersmark, Veteran Labor, 


Communist Leader 


CHICAGO.—A gallant  vet- 
eran of more than half a cen- 
tury of activity in behalf of the 
labor and | Communist move- 
ments of our country, died here 
last week at the age of 85. 
Samuel |T. Hammersmark, 
known to his legion of friends 
and admirers as Sam Ham, 
passed away last Sunday at the 
Cook County Hospital. He had 
been ill for several yaers. 

The national executive com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, 
the Illinois State Committee of 
the Communist Party, William 
7. Foster, chairman-emeritus of! 
the Communist Party 
Claude Lightfoot, Illinois state 
chairman of the Communist 
Party expressed 
regrets at Sam's death. 

Sam was buried at Waldheim 
cemetery last Wednesday. There 
he was laid to rest) among 
comrades and co-workers of yes- 
terdays great struggle. ‘The 
Haymarket martyrs, Jack John- 
stone, Ray Hansborough, Altred 
Wagenknecht, Frank Mucci, 
and others are buried at Wald- 
heim. 


and 


their deepest 


lis 


” 

IT WAS in Chiistiansand, 
Norway on Feb. 13, 1872, that 
Sam first saw the light of day. 
At the age of three he was 
brought to Chicago. For the rest 
of his adult life, he was asso- 
ciated mainly with the people’s 
struggles in America’s great 
midwest. 

He was active in the great or- 


les 


HAMMARSMARK 


ganizing campaign of the steel- 
workers in 1919, and also par- 
ticipated for many years in the 
activities of the Chicago Federa- 
tion ot Labor. 

Next week’s Worker will carry 
further details on Sam’s activity 
in the Chicago Federation of 
Labor and in labor's organizing 
activity. 

For many years Sam was ac- 
tive in the publishing and book 
selling industries. He is remem- 
hered by many, who got to know 
him in his later years as “Mis- 
ter Bookstore.” 

During recent years he man- 
aged the. Modern Bookstore. He 
circulated working-class _ litera- 
ture to many in the midwest. 
Under Sam’s management the 
bookstore became a center for 
radical thought and discussion. 


Lincoln-Douglas 
goes over goal 


CHIC AGO-The Illinois Free- 
dom of the Press Committee last 
week announced that the Lin- 
coln-Douglas club was the first 
in Chicago to go over the top in 
its subscription goal. This is the 
first year that the Lincoln-Doug- 
las club has undertaken a quota 
in the subscription drive. 


In adition to overfulfilling its 
eo pledge, this small 
devoted group of supporters of 
The Worker sells 180 papers 


every weekend on various routes 
in the area. From time to time 
the club conducts discussions on 
current topics, as well as ways 
and means to build the circula- 


tion of The Worker. 


Taking advantage of The 
Worker's coverage of the anti- 
Negro attacks in Chicago recent- 
ly a number of supporters of the 
paper have been able to initiate 
three. new routes. Members. of 
the Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee report a good response in 


Press Club 
in Sub Drive 


the campaign to gel hew readers 
on the routes. 
* 

As of last week, almost 700 
subscriptions were reported in 
the current subscription drive in 
Illinois. In addition toe this some 
300 more papers are sold via 
routes in the various Communi- 
ties each week. About one hun- 


‘ dred more are sold weekly on va- 


rious newsstands throughout the 
city. 

The Freedom of the Press 
Committee welcomed a number 
of new press directors from va- 
rious communities at its last 
meeting. The discussion on the 
papers circulation centered on 
the need for getting more volun- 
teers to assist in the circulation 
efforts. 

As one member, of the commit- 
tee put it, “we could get a lot 


more people to read the paper, if 
more people would get out and 


circulate it every week.” 


at Age 85 


CHICAGO—Among the many 
tributes paid to Sam Hammers- 
mark, there were the following: 

| ° 

WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, chair- 
man emeritus of the Communist 
Party said, “It was a great shock 
for me to learn of the death of 
my old comrade and _ friend 
Comrade Sam T. Hammersmark 
in Chicago. During the past 45 
years or more, Sam and I have 
fought together on dozens of 
fighting | fronts, and he was al- 
ways. outstanding in his under- 
standing, militancy and courage. 

“One of the greatest achieve- 
ments in Comrade Sam’s fruitful 
life, was his leading in the or- 
ganization of the 50,000 steel- 
workers| in Youngstown, Ohio. 
This was one of the toughest set- 
ups in the whole national stee 
industry, but under Sam's quiet 
and capable leadership it was or- 
ganized and struck 100 percent. 

“Comrade Hammersmark s life 
should be on inspiration to the 
youth in our Party and in the 
broad ranks of the working class. 
He is the kind of a fighter who 
has given prestige and honor to 
the Communists the world over. 
He was ia solid oak in the work- 
ing class of Illinois and a real 
builder of the Communist Party.” 

. 

CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT, 
chairman of the Illinois District 
of the Communist Party, said: 

“The loss of Sam Hammers- 
mark will be deeply felt by many 
people of our state, both Com- 
munists | and non-Communists, 
To those who knew him as an 
educator during his later years, 
the knowledge of his earlier ac- 
tivity asia trade union organizer 
may come as a surprise. 

“Sam’s modesty, his afkability, 
his great love of peop!e, and his 
devotion to the working class 
are all | qualities that others 
could well copy from him. 

“He lived a rich and full life. 
The peaple of Illinois, and our 
nation ate all the richer because 
of Sam. | His death should serve 
as a reminder 
people of the principles to which 
he devoted his life. These prin- 
ciples are timeless. His contribu- 
tions to jsociety will long be re- 
membered.” 


to all progressive | 


its support to the national AFL- 
CIO civil rights program. The 
points couasindl by the con- 
vention on civil rights were: 

® The need for an effective 
FEPC in every state of the 
union. It called for the adoption 
of such legislation in the cities 
as well. 

® Urged a change in Rule 22 
of the U. S. Senate to end the 
filibuster tactics of the southern 
Senators. 

® Called for non-discrimina- 
tion clauses in uinon contracts 
and for the unions to police the 
provisions of the federal law, 
which bars companies that have 
federal government’ contracts 
from discriminating against work- 

because of race, color or 
creed. 

® Support for the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision on 
schools and urged all unions to 
jOin with other forces “to facili- 
tate a peaceful and effective 
transition to an unsegregated 
American education system.” 

® The convention called for 
an end to the polltax and asked 
Congress to adopt aunti-lynching 
legislation. 

* 

TAKING NOTE of the in- 
creased criticism of corruption 
on the part of a number of labor 
leaders and the consequences of 
these charges, the conventions 
said: 

“We flatly oppose any type of 
legislation, destroying legitimate 
trade unions such as the tyranny 
now being carried Out in the 
sOuth under the protection of 


Federation Convention Declares 


‘Right-To-Work Slave laws.” 
The convention speaking of its 
opposition to those forces in la- 
bor who have been charged with 
corruption said, “The responsibil- 
ity of leadership in the trade 
union movement today is a grave 
one, and he who desecrates his 


_trust of office must get out, be- 


cause Our enemies are too power- 
ful and eager to destroy out 
movement.” 

* 

THE convention, also showing 
its concern with lack. of partici: 
pation of the rank and file in the 
unions day to day affairs called 
for a nationwide education cam- 
paign for attendance at union 
meetings. 

In one of its most siauifie ant 
actions the convention called for 
an end to business unionism in 
American labor. Introduced by 
Thomas J. Haggerty and Peter 
Hoban, together with the other 
delegates trom Teamsters Local 
753, the resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the conven 
tion. 


The resolution sited: that 
“Business unionism denies that 
organized labor has any soul, 
and it argues that unionism is a 
business” “this convention of 
the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor recognizes the great dang- 
ers underlying this new philoso- 
phy which some of our labor 
leaders seemingly think is one 
which gives them dictatorial 
powers, and denies a true flow 
of democracy to the members of 
the union, as a danger to our true 
form of union democracy.” 


Chicago NAACP Opens Drive 
To End Local Schoo! Bias 


CHICAGO.—An all-out drive 


to end the “de facto” segregation 


in Chicago’s schools was map- 
ped out in a recent all day con- 


ference sponsored by the Chi- 
cago NAACP. Attending the con- 
ference were over 75 represen- 
tatives of thirty organizations in 
Chicago. 

Trade unions, civic, fraternal 
and social groups were well rep- 
resented. A number of white 
delegates to the conterence ac- 
tively participated in its delibera- 
tions. 

In a study on “De Facto Se- 
gregation In Chicago Public 
Schools” released by the Chic ‘ago 
Branch of the NAACP, it was 
charged that Chicago’s schools 
are in fact segregated. 

The report stated, “Of 335 
elementary schoo!'s listed in the 
1956 School Directory, 32, or 9 
percent, are mixed rac ially: 250 
or 70 pércent are predominantly 
white (90 percent or more non- 
Negro pupils); 73, or 21 percent 
predominantly Negro (90 percent 
or more Negro pupils). In other 
words, we estimate that 91 per- 
cent of the Chmicago elementary 
schools were de facto segregated 
in the spring semester of 1957.” 


In dealing with the conditions 
found in Chicago’s schools the 


included 


Tllinois 


foe _ 
NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 


as of week ending September 16, 1957 


STATE 
Connecticul 
Colo... N. Mex., 


GOAL 
Wvryom.. 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Michigan 
Minneso:a- Dakotas 
Missouri 
Montana, Idaho 
New England 
New Jersey 
Ohio : , 
Oklahoma, Arkansas oe 
Fastern Pennsylvania ‘ 
Western Penunsyly ania 
South | 
West Virginia 
IE +1. és c's ec eee 668 
Miscellaneous 
TOTAL {outside N.Y.).. 
NEW YORK STATE .. 


TOTAL U.S.Al ..c.00 ’ 


WKR TO 
DATE 


FUND 
DRIVE 
GOAL 

$750 


Raised 
To Date 
$496.00 


D.W. TO 
GO AL DATE 


5,009 
750 
250 

2,000 

1,000 
500 


2.500 
4,500 
2,000 


4.500 
1,000 


2,551.50 
598.00 
158.50 


_ 800.15 
, 321.00 
25,000 15,883.80 
75,000 28,538.32 


1,968 $100,000 $44,422.12 


1,500 


>. al 


ec 


report stated: 

“The average pupil population 
of the predominantly white ele- 
mentary schools is 669, of the 
mixed schools 947, and the pre- 
dominantly Negro schools 12735. 
Six, or 19 percent of the ‘mixed 
schools were on double shift in 
February .1957, compared with 
2 percent of the white schools. 

“In the mixed schools the sit- 
uation is less favorable than in 
the predominantly white schools, 
but more favorable than in the 
73 predominantly Negro schools, 
40 percent of which were on 
double shift.” 


At the conference, there were 
four separate panel discussions. 
The panels were: teacher inte- 
gration, pupil inetgration, effects 
of segregation on pupils and 
vocational training. 


Participants in the conference 
state representatives 
Robert Armstrong and William 
H. Robinson, Techn M. Fewkes, 
president of Chicago Teachers 


Paul Iaccino, secretary- 
treasurer, Cook County Industrial 
Union Council; and Miss Ethel 
C. Dostal and Mrs. Cora M. Pat- 
ton of the NAACP executive 
committee, 

Also participating were Morris 
Haimowitz, director of Univer- 
sity of Chicago Human Rela- 
tions Center; Granville Reed 
If, chairman, NAACP National 
Youth Work committee, Joe 
Minsky of the American Jewish 
Congress; Abe Hagiwar, chair- 
man of the public relations com- 
mittee Japanese-American Citi- 
zens League; and Gerald Bul- 
lock, president of the Illinois 
State Conference of the NAACP, 


Among the representatives in 
the field of education there 
were: Mrs, Willia Mae Donald- 
son, president, Kozinski PTA; 
Mrs. Joyce Banks, ' president, 
Shakespeare. PTA; and Mrs. Ann. 
Prosten, chairman of the schools 


committee of the United Wood- 


Union; 


‘y liwn Conference. 


A difficult choice 


WE WANT to share with you a prob- _ publishing only The Worker as a 
lem that gravely affects the future—in fact, weekly. 
. = ee Sree Sees <: iit i the very life of this paper. | _ 2. Temporarily retrenching by issuing a 
ee ee et Sec cme re eee During the summer we reduced the size — four-page Daily Worker four days a week 
eee Se Gg ee | of The Worker from 16 to 12 pages as a = and a 12-page weekend Worker on Friday. 
5s SS = =4| temporary vacation measure. This is the The editors and management of the 
practice of many other publications. Daily Worker and The Worker, after weeks 
We now find that our financial situation —_ of deliberation, have chosen the second al- 
makes it necessary to continue onal2-page __ ternative. 
basis indefinitely. In addition, we are part Since the beginning of the year the 
of a crisis that affects both the Daily Worker _ readers of the Daily Worker and The Work- 
and The Worker. er have contributed about $45,000 to keep 
On Wednesday the Daily Worker an- the papers alive. We are grateful to you 
nounced it was faced with two hard alterna- _all for support which in many individual 
tives. cases involved real sacrifice. | 
1. Cutting (Contmued on Page 4) 
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~ DESEGREGATION: 
WHAT'S THE SCORE? 


IRON CURTAIN 


out the Daily Worker and 


—— 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
FROM their bastions in the Deep South the Dixiecrats, alarmed at 


the trickle of desegregation in the Upper South, are mobilizing to roll it 
back. In the eight Deep South states 2,240,000 Negro children are still seg- 


regated three years after the Su-! 


preme Court ruled such integration | white schools. one Southeastern state where there 


iNegal. | THIS SEEMS to be an impres-|are integrated situations—Tennes- 
The 350,000 Southern Negro) sive, Bgure sana sg spies eee gags North warp 
school children attending desegre- |©°” itions prevailing in IO2- or J told, in these states there are 
gated schools, or living in desegre- 1953. But the figure is disappoint- | today less than 100 Negroes attend- 
gated school districts, are mainly i?ly small when it is realized that) ing small town schools in northern 
ig the border states land the Digs .| there are 7,000,000 white and 2,-| Arkansas where) integration was 
trict bf \Columbia. | '450,000 Negro students still segre-| carried through | by local schoo! 
Except for scattered school dis-| gated, more than three years after officials. : 
tricts in Arkansas and Tennessee,|the Supreme Court declared such) tennessee, even with the dese- 
the Deep South and the adjacent, emforced segregation to be illegal. | gregation of the first grade in Nash- 
Upper South have resisted the tide) The gravity of the seeming im-| ville and the high school in Clinton, 
with racist dykes erected out of|pervience to change in.the Deep has only 21 Negro students attend- 
interpositionist legislation, hysteria} and Upper South lies in the an: Ing i tata ve aisccaies : 
and Klan-like intimidation of all/that segregation continues there ai ina , 
those favoring integration. Never-| because the elected officials in those’ SEVEN STAI BS of the Old 
theless, there have been some'states have pledged not to obey | South—Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
breaches in.,the Upper South/the U.S. Supreme Court. And, as Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
dykes; token intgeration has arrived Gov. Orval Faubus is doing in Lit-|lina and \ irginia—still will not 
in spots with the promise of more tle Rock, Ark. using the National ey videred aur hg tag 3 se sa 
to come. {Guard to prevent Negroes from at- |!" those states where the dykes have 
At present there are an estimated | tending a “white” school, these of-| been partially penetrated the we 
2,000,000 white students and 350,-'ficials are placing state power in Segregation forces have strength- 
000 Negro students being educated | opposition to the federal govern-| ened theit holds on the legislatures 
in school districts where there is; ment. jand are establishing new lines of 
what is called “an integrated situa-| Placing Kentucky and Oklahoma TeS!Stance. 
tion.” That is, a situation in which among the Border States, there are) During the past year a number 
some Negroes attend former all-'only two Upper South States, and! (Continued on Page 9) 


NEGRO EDITOR TELLS VIRGINIA GARDNER: 
Were Not Discouraged, and We re Not Satistied 


; — oa s . *e4 . , +P = 2 **T), ,orY “vw 
glass window, a little smile on his'bright and fathomless Patience 
seasoned, grizzled face, his eyes graying eyebrows. 


aA 


KK ye 
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“[ know what you want,” he Particularly his remark, 
said. “You want to know are we is the important thing.” 
\discouraged. We're not discour- . 
aged—by no means. And were not 
by any means satisfied.” 

a 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER Beall 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Outside, 
the office of veteran editor M. W. 
Day we could see the rain begin- 
ning to fall. I told him Id just 
been around to some of the schools 
where one or two 6-year-old Ne- 
groes were all that made them rate 
the pompous word “desegregated. ° 


_ _—" = 


— 
o~- 


“PATIENCE,” he said, with an 
‘abrupt laugh. “Ninety years is a 
‘long time.” Then seriously: “Yet 

THE EDITOR: said Nashville we realize that whatever we want 
had problems enough of its own!to do must be done in the atmo- 


but Gov. Faubus’ action had “given|Sphere of non - violence. _ Over 
encouragement” to the Kasper Y&!s and years now, the NAACP 
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Still, by a thin line, Nashville had 
held the Union together, it seemed. 
But what did the Negro people 
think of it all? 

I told him how down in Little 
Rock it had seemed a pretty re- 
markable thing that in Nashville, 
in the face of real, not fancied 
violence, the mayor, the board of 
education and the police backed 
the federal court and upheld the 
law. But how’ did it feel at close 
hand to bear all the fury of the 
racists attacks and then find your 
pitiful handful of 15 “integrated” 
Negro 6-year-olds had dwindled 
apparently to 11 actually in the 
schools? 

The editor of the Nashville 
Globe, Negro weekly, and the’ 
treasurer of the Nashville NAACP, 
sat for a few seconds at his desk, | 
studying the rain outside the plate! 


White Citizen Council forces and 


has been going to court, and only. 


THE FEW steps taken in Arkansas to implement the Supreme 
Court's decision on desegregating schools are indicated on this map. 
Five places, indicated with a star, began the process of desegrega- 
tion in the first three years after the court’s ruling. In five other 
places, indicated with an X, and including Little Rock and North 
Little Rock, desegregation was scheduled to begin this year. 


: . esis ni . >> y - 
Parents Schoo! Preference commit-|*" they werent lost. he legal 
tee. a subsidiarv of the Tennessee technicalities had slipped from his 


Federation for Constitutional Gov- mind, but the important thing was, 
pe said, “that always they were 
brought within the framework of 


kled and he said with the smile! the Constitution and ‘within the 
which seemed to accompany his| framework of Christianity. 
most devastating bits-of irony: | I notice in the paper some 
“We tried every which way mothers withdrew their children 
set Mr. Eisenhower just to speak| 220 asked to send them back to 
out. We tried to get him to make| Negro schools. Would you say 
some major speech in the South, | Something on this, because peopie 
Then we tried to get him to just who are all for desegregation are 


thi H SGestgaer q_ bothered by the fact 6-year-old 
er eee eee ‘children are expected to be heroes 


} ; th ; | . ” . 
anything, not at any ' Lae see the and heroines,” I said. 
Supreme Court decision. el” cae : 
I think we've learned one 


rome 3 Day said es . — ey’, | thing,” the editor began patiently. 

creed ne Te | ih) hone sO, Tae tones Geeeuree 

comments on the bombing of the. 

Hattie Cotton School in Nashville.| (Continued on Page 9) 
ny 


ernment. 
The folds around his eyes crin- 


Sunday Is Over-the-Top Day in Flynn 
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THESE MEN PLOTTED THE SUBVERSIVE STRATEGY 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE influential Arkan- 
sas Gazette the past week 
flatly accused Governor Or- 
val Faubus of a “tie-up” with 
“the segregationists of Geor- 
gia, . 
This charge confirms the wide- 
spread conviction that the Ar- 
kansas governor was no lone wolf 
on the prairie when he outrage- 
ously defied federal law. And it 
bolsters the belief that the out- 
breaks in Little Rock-and else- 
where were neither spontaneous 
nor accidental, but part of a 
long-standing plan of powertul 
anti-integrationists who initiated 
a conspiracy shortly after the Su- 
preme Court desegregation de- 
cree in May, 1954. 

The Worker warned a year ago 
and more that.such a plot exist- 
ed, named names, and _ insisted 
that the fomenters had long- 
range plans to dynamite the road 


Labor Onens Up Drive 


to peaceful integration. Abner 
Berry, Virginia Gardner and 
Joseph North sounded the alarm 
before, during and after the 
Sturgis and Clay outbreaks in 
Western Kentucky last Septem- 
ber. 

The evidence produced by the 
Arkansas Gazette focussed fur- 
ther attention on the belief held 
by many (including Walter Lipp- 
mann) that Gov. Faubus is the 
outrunner for a G.H.Q. of Dixie- 
crat governors, prominent indus- 
trialists and businessmen, big- 
prize planters and others whose 
mentality sets them in’ the bleak 
cast of Simon Legree. 

* 


THE LATEST typical and 
damning piece of evidence was 
printed by the Arkansas Gazette, 
which reproduced a quotation 
from the Augusta, (Ga.) Courier 
of Sept. 16. The Georgia paper 
carried a statement on civil 
rights last Monday which Gev. 


Faubus quoted magically the 
previous night, Sunday, on the 
Wallace television program. 

The Arkansas Gazette—critical 
of Faubus-—spoke of the “strange 
coincidence” and made its charge 
of collusion. between the Ar- 
kansas executive and Georgia's 

- bitter-end segregationists. 

It is revealing, too, that Geor- 
gias rabidly racist governor, 
Marvin Griffin turned up a week 
before school opened in Little 
Rock to urge Arkansas to join 
Georgians in resisting imtegra- 
tion. The governor of North Car- 
olina was} one of many in the 
Deep South who applauded Gov, 
Faubus’ ction. 

a 

ON DEC. 8, 1956, this news- 
paper carried a front-page article 
by Abner Berry which was head- 
lined: Eastlandites Gather in Se- 
cret—Racists Lay Plans to Defy 
High Court, Constitution.” 

,erry wrote in his first para- 
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To Compel tke to Act 


The voice of organized labor is beginning to make itself heard in the struggle to) 
g S 5 


enforce the Supreme Courts school desegregation rulings. The California State Federa- 
tion of Labor squarely placed responsibility for the current crisis at the door of President 


Eisenhower and called for the 
President's impeachment if he fails 
“to uphold the nation’s Constitution 
in Arkansas. 

More than 2,000 delegates to 
the State AFL Convention in Oak- 
land unanimously approved a res- 
olution which said: é 

“There is ample Jegal remedy in 
the hands of Congress to deal with 
a President who fails to carry out 
his oath of office to uphold the 
ntaion’s Constitution. We do not 
hesitate to ask Congress to use that 
remedy as necssary.” 

Calling for “bold action” in this 
“fundamental constitutional crisis,” 
the California AFL went on to sav 
“Continuous toleration of any fur- 
ther defense of constitutional au- 
thority ... . can be interpreted only 
as a weakness of determination.” 

Meanwhile, AFL-CIO president 
Ceorge Meany said, “The AFL-CIO 
Jooks to the president for firm and 
decisive action to assure full and 
prompt application of the U. S.- 
Constitution and of the Jaws of the 


land in Arkansas.” 
° 


° o 


“THE WORLD is waiting for 
the President of the U. S.,” said 
Carl Stellato, president of Ford 
Local 600, UAW, in a front-page, 
signed statement in the current is- 
sue of “Ford Facts,” the union’s 
newspaper. 

“While violence and vandalism 
rage throughoyt the South,” Stel- 
lato charged, “President Eijsen- 
hower continues on his continuous 
vacation.” 

° 

IN # FRONT-PAGE “Open Let- 
ter to President Eisenhower in the 
current issue of its journal, the 
RWDSU_ Record, the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 


o o 


Union, AFL-CIO, calls for “quick, 
ithe Democratic Party,” the advisory |Sen. Hubert Humphrey, Minnesota. | 8° schoc 
current Arkansas! body said. The committee is an arm|Three members of the committee|I™pact far outside our borders 
‘of the Democratic national com-jdissented. They were Mrs. Benja-| Ponts up the fact tl 


and definite action by the Presi- 
dent” in the ! 
school crisis. 

“More than a week after Ar- 
kansas’ National Guard had been 
ordered by the Governor to defy 
the orders of the Federal District 
Court, there was still no clear-cut 
statement from you, no sign that 
you intend to take the forthright 
ind of action this problem re- 
' quires,” the Open Letter said. 

“ o 


PUBLIC REVULSION against 
the lewless acts of Gov. Orval Fau- 
bus in Little Rock forced the 
Democratic Party’s national advi- 
sory committee last week to the 
unprecedented step of repudiating 
_ his actions. 

- Faubus’ use of the National 
~ Guard to block integration at a 
Little Rock high school “dues not 


represent the position or policy of est W. McF arland, Arizona, and: 


— 


“Caught you with a dangerous weapon.” 


mittee, 

The committee members turned 
their main fire on President Eisen- 
\hower who, they said, had failed 
to give proper guidance. 

Whatever the eventual outcome 
of the Newport, R. I., conference 
between the President and Fau- 
bus, they said, “it is apparent that 
President Eisenhower has failed in 


his duty to make the principle clear 
to all of the country that the first 
responsibility of a Governor is to 
uphold the Federal Constitution.” 
The statement was signed by 15 
of the 25 advisory committee mem- 


bers including former President 
Truman, Adlai Stevenson, Govs. 
Averell Harriman of New York, G. 


Mennen Williams, Michigan, Earn- 


—London Daily Sketch. 


Imin B. Everett and Mrs. Lennard 
‘Thomas, national committee-wo- 
‘men from North Carolina and Ala- 
-bama, and Camille F. Gravel, Jr., 
national committeeman from Louis- 


jana. 


EMANUEL CELLER, Brooklyn 
Democrat, took the same position 
as the advisory committee. He told 
a TV audience that “the President 
should have refused to see him 
(Faubus) in the first place until he 
had removed his troops, which he 
used to prevent the carrying out of 
the [Supreme] Court decree,” Cel- 
ler said, 


The American Friends Service 
Committee urged the President to 


make a nation-wide television and 
radio address on schoo] integration. 


graph, that “political racists are 
now organizing Southwide to at- 
tack the foundations of the Re- 
public. 

The facts were those: “prod- 
ded” by Mississippis Sen. James 
O. Eastland, a group of South- 
ern governors, ex-governors, 
U.S. Senators and _ representa- 
tives, prominent industrialists, 
planters and “just plain -fascists” 
perfected “an instrument of sub- 
version” called the Federation 
for Constitutional Government. 


This “group of conspirators” 
worked secretly that Christmas 
week in Memphis, Tenn. Re- 
porters were barred from their 
sessions in the Peabody Hotel— 
but the cocky conspirators did 
not bother to mask their aims. 


AS THE CONFERENCE 
opened Eastland announced, “It 
will be a people's organization, 
an organization not controlled by 
fawning politicians who cater to 
organized racial groups. A peo- 
ple’s erganization to fight the 
(Supreme) Court, to fight the 
CIO, to fight the NAACP and to 
fight all conscienceless pressure 


? . “ 
groups who are attempting oul 


destruction.” | 

Eastland was not skittish. It 
was crystal-clear that the newly- 
founded group would — adopt 
plans to “nullify” the high court's 
anti-segregation decree and _ all 
| federal] laws relating to racism. 

Members of the advisory com- 
mittee included Gov. S. Marvin 
Griftin of Georgia, Sens. Strom 
Thurmond, of South Carolina 
(who filibustered against the civil 
rights bill Jast month), Eastland, 
Reps. F. Edward Hebert, (D-La), 
John B. Williams (D - Miss), 
James C. Davis, (D-Ga), L. Men- 
del Rivers (D-SC), William M. 
Tuck .(D-Va), Watkins M. Ab- 
bitt (D-Va) and former gover- 
nors Sam Jones of Louisiana, 
Fielding Wright of Misissippi 
and Herman Talmadge of Geor- 
gia. 


The word “interposition,” be- 


it implies the effort to nullify the 
Supreme Court's desegregation 
ruling on the grounds that it 
unconstitutionally violates states’ 
rights. | 

To aid this conspiracy, the 
Southern politicians enlisted a 
notorious pro-fascist, Merwin K. 
Hart, and Edward A. Rumely, 
also identified with various hate 
organization. Rumeley, Berry 
pointed out, was convicted as a 
German spy in World War I and 
Hart was a well-known associate 
of the Christian Front who acted 
for Franco's fascist Falange. The 
late Supreme Court poems Rob- 
ert A. Jackson call him a “pro- 
fascist.” ft 

After the original news stories — 
announced the birth of this or- 
ganization, it remained under 
wraps, more or less, but one_ 
would be naive to think that si- 
lence spells paralysis. 

On the contrary: this writer 
described the expensively-print- 
ed leaflets and folders that came 
off presses in Washington, D. C. 
and were distributed throughout 
the backwoods territory of West- 
ern Kenucky last year during the 
violence in Clay and Sturgis. He 
warned then that powerful forces 
were behind the White Citizens 
Councils and that the two-bit 
fuehrers had ample funds and 
political inspiration This writer's 
attendance at a White Citizens 
Council meeting on the City Hall 
grounds of Henderson, Ky., last 
September convinced him that a 
central organization directed the 
general activities of the racists, 
that they did not lack for funds, 
and that they had long-laid plans. 

* 


In brief, all evidence points to 
a continual and stepped-up cam- 
paign to sabotage integration 
under the banner of defending 
states’ rights against a marauding 
federal government. Those white 
supremacists are strong, aggres- 
sive and benighted. They cannot 
believe that Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered his sword at Appoma- 
tox. 


came the racists’ slogan. In brief, 


By A. B. MAGIL 


“O.—MR. SECRETARY, what 
is the effect upon our policies 
abroad of school integration? 
We have had a number of dis- 
patches from various parts of the 
world indicating that the Little 
Rock and other stories on the 
same subject are being widely 
carried among the press and 
broaccasting media of our 
friends as well as in the Soviet 
Union. 

“A.—I have had no roundup 
on that at all from our intelli- 
gence or public relations people. 
I HAVE NO DOUBT THAT IS 
THE CASE.” 

ww 


THE ABOVE is from Secretary 
of State Dulles’ Sept. 1 press con- 
ference. Dulles’ cryptic admission 
that the racist outrages against Ne- 
ol children are having an 


vt we Ameri 
‘cans live in a very glass house. 

| The self-appointed leaders of the 
so-called “free world” may be able 
ito sweep under the carpet their re- 
‘sponsibility for the tens of thou- 
pranaen imprisoned and murdered by 
‘stooge Latin American dictators, 
but there aren’t any carpets big 
enough to cover up Little Rock, 
Nashville and the massive struggle 
of the Negro people for elementary 
human rights. 

This is vividly revealed in any 
random sampling of the foreign 
press. You turn to the Sept. 11 is- 
sue of the popular French daily, 
France-Soir, and the first thing 
that hits your eye is the marvelous 
photo that appeared in American 
newspapers the previous day. It 


shows two Negro boys, who were 


Little Rock Gets Big 
Coverage Abroad 


ibarred from entering the high 
school of North Little Rock, their — 
faces caught in sombre dignity, 
while pressing against them are 
white boys, the face of one con- 
torted with senseless hate. 

On page 5 of the same paper a 
three-column headiine: “Wave of 
Anti-Negro Brutality in U.S.A.” 

The Sept. 15 issue of the in- 
fluential London weekly, The Ob- 


sé ‘ver, published an article, “The 
Impact -of Little Rock,” by its 
Washington correspondent, Patrick 
O’Donovan, which took note of 


“Jong, pointed reports of bitterly 
hostile reactions overseas.” 
* 

THE MONTREAL STAR (Sept. 
12) warned editorially against ef- 
forts to save Gov. Faubus’ face. It 
pointed out that the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 desegregation deci- 
sion “is now the iaw of that na- 
tion, and can be read as a reflec- 
tion of its majority opinion. If face 
is saved at the expense of the law’s 
prestige, it will amount to taking a 
step forward only to fall back a 
pace.” grass 

Below the border, the leading 
Mexico City newspaper, Excelsior, 
known for its close ties with the 
U. S. embassy, published an edi- 
torial on Sept. 11 called “Racial 
Integration.” While the editorial 
pulled punches and attributed to 
President Eisenhower a vigor in 
combatting segregation which he 
has been careful to avoid the news- 
papers underlying attitude was 
clear: 

“Racism and its methods of 
segregation should be exterminated 
forever. This is urgently required 
by the honor of the U. S. as well as 


(Continued on Page 11) 


By S. G. EISENSCHER 
MILWAUKEE —tThe election of 
William Proxmire, Democrat, to 
the U.S. Senate to replace the late 
Joseph R. McCarthy is the most 
shattering blow to McCaréhyism in’ 


this state since the spring of 1954. 
In that year, the people of Wiscon- 
sin responded, 350;000 of them, to 
sign their names to a petition to 
deliver their state from this shame- 
ful label, and started the McCarthy 
legend on the skids. They said 
“Joe Must Go,” and now, a few 
months after his physical dobar! 
ture, Joe has finally gone. 

Besides the all-important victory 
of the liberal Democrat, Proxmire, 


over ex-Go. Kohler, the voters gave 
2 independent candidates who per- 


sisted in appealing for support on 
the basis of McCarthyism what 
amounts to a complete rebuff. Out 
of roughly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion votes cast, these two candi- 
dates, Howard H. Boyle, Jr. and 
Douglas J. Wheaton, received 
about. 20,500 and 2,200 votes, re- 
spectively. 

Senator Proxmire's 
judged nationally as a bitter blow 
to the Eisenhower administration, 
is being hailed in Wisconsin by 
farm’ and labor leaders as a big 
victory for the people. Kenneth 
Hones, state president of the Wis- 
consin Farmers’ Union, said in the 


name of his organization that Prox:;ments and an expansion of the) crate wide 


mire had been an “anti-Benson 


issues that it is now realized did 


Upheaval in Wisconsin — 


problem was to mend the wounds 

of the internal battles that had 

opened up in the primaries, — | 
v6 | 


MEANWHILE, Bill Proxmire 
was making hay on the basis of 


mightily concern the majority of 
small farmers, small business peo- 
ple and workers. The main thread 
running through his approach was 
anti-monopoly. He demanded tax) 
relief for the “little fellow,” an in- 
crease of $200 in exemptions, and 
stricter controls over Big Business. 
One of the main targets was Sec- 


retary Benson, and he vigorously, 
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‘ly mood expressed in this special 


voters 
large population centers. 


Proxmire won 56 of Wheion-| 


ers. 
sin's 71 counties, including some, 
that elected their first Democrat! 
since 1932. | 

What is new in this election is 
that Proxmire gained the support 
of rural small business people as’ 
well as the small farmers. Small 
business, disillusioned «with its fate 
at the hands of the administration, | 
joined in the general anti-monopo-| 
election. | 

While the farmers and small! 
businessmen joined together in the| 


icountryside to elect Proxmire, la- 


bor played a key role in this anti- 
monopoly trend, as did the Negro! 
in Milwaukee and other 


During - 


victory, | 


the primaries labor took a hands-) 
off position because Proxmire was' 
not the first choice of Wisconsin's 
labor leadership. This makes all 


‘the more remarkable the speed 


; 


' 


; 
' 
i 


with which labor altered its posi- 
tion to play a major role in the 
final month of the campaign. Both 
the CIO and AFL. united through’ 


[Labor's Political League in a vig | 


} 
| 
' 


' 


pressed for a complete overhaul of 
the Eisenhower-Benson farm pol- 
icy, for an increase in parity pay-| 

| 


The fact is that the 


farm market. 


orous push that included batteries 
of telephone personnel, with five 
headquarters in Milwaukee alone 
to mobilize a house-to-house Cam-. 


‘paign, | 


The Wisconsin CIO News esti-| 
mates that on election day, through’ 
either telephone or canvassing, la-' 
bors efforts reached directly 60,-| 
000 voters in Milwaukee County.| 
Proxmire got 56.5 per- 
In Milwaukee 


cent of the vote, 


symbol,” and his victory was a re-/number of farm families in Wis-)},.4 won 104,000 to less than 51,000 


pudiation of Secretary of Agricul-|consin has decreased by 50 percent! 5. Kohler. 


ture Benson. 
Charles Schultz, Wisconsin CIO 
president stated: “Bill Proxmire’s 
smashing victory over the heavily 
financed Republican machine in 
Wisconsin is a victory for every 
wage earner, every working farmer 
and every small business man. We 
in the state CIO were proud to play 
a part in making this great liberal 
victory possible for Wisconsin.” 
George A. Haberman, president 
of the Wisconsin AFL, said: 


lin the last 17 years. 

Proxmire made foreign policy| 
a key issue, criticizing the Eisen- 
hower armaments program, de- 
manding a more vigorous push for 
universal disarmament agreements, 


and an end to H-bomb tests. He 


' 
j 


blasted Dulles for supporting feu-| 1958 


dal oligarchs throughout the world.| 
| It was only in the latter stages’ 
jof the campaign, when the nation- 
al Democratic bigwigs sent in some 


“Ll of their chief strategists, that Prox-| 
am | confident that Wisconsin -will|mire modified his approach by em-|ag the majority 


This 2 to 1 margin was| 
matched only in the more poverty-| 
stricken farm area in northern Wis- 
consin, | 

* 

THE WISCONSIN Democrats, 
having tasted the heady wine of} 
victory, are already girding for, 
with candidates willingly, 
even eagerly announcing them-| 
selves for governor. The talk now!) 
in Democratic circles here is that) 
1958 may very well see the Wis-' 
consin Democratic Party emerge 
party, with the 


have a good, popular representa-|phasizing not so much his basic) Republicans reverting to the minor-! 


tive in the Senate,” and attributed 


against the national administration. 
* 


disagreentent on 


‘hower, 


olicy, but the) 
Proxmires victory to- a protest)“ineptness of Dulles and Eisen-; 
interspersing his plea for 


agreements on universal disarma-|farmers and workers despite the! 


ity position. : | 
It should be kept in mind that 
Proxmire won the rank and file! 


THE: VICTORIOUS candidate,/™°" with statements that “you| reluctance and even resistance of 


Senator Proxmire himself, explains 
his| victory in terms of a revoil 
among small farmers, small busi- 
ness people and workers against 
their increasingly untenable situa- 
tion—high taxes, low farm prices, 
and higher cost of living. The 
newly elected Senator says further 
that he considers his election to 
be a protest of the voters against 
the foreign policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration, and more 
particularly against its major pro- 
ponent, John Foster Dulles. 
Although Eisenhower announced 
his support of Kohler, the candi- 
date himself spent most of his ef- 
forts avoiding any statements that 
cold possibly offend either the 
“modern” Republicans or the-old- 
fashioned variety. His biggest 


can't trust the Russians.” 
* 
DURING THE battle in the U.S. 
‘Senate over the civil rights bill, 
which coincided with the Wiscon- 


sin special election, Proxmire took 
\issue with his friend, Senator Estes) 
‘Kefauver, when Kefauver came 
into Wisconsin to ‘help out. Prox- 
mire stated that if he were in the) 
Senate he would have voted 
against the jury trial compromise. 
Proxmire later appeared in the au-| 
idience at a mass meeting called 
jby the NAACP for Rev. Martin 
Luther King. | 
| ‘While Kohler’s main contact 
with the voters was via TV, Prox- 
‘mire was up morning, noon and 
night, appearing at dozens of shop 
gates to personally greet the work- 


——— a ee 


Pitt Scientists ‘Amazed’ at USSR 


TWO Pittsburgh scientists | yet, said the Russians were leap- and bureaucracy. However, Black- 


who attended an international 
convention in Moscow recent- 
ly came back with frank ex- 


pressions of amazement at 
some of the things they haa seen in 
the once backward land. 

Dr. W. W. Leeds and Handley 
Blackmon were in the Soviet capi- 
tal during the 10-day meeting of 
the International Electrotechnical 
Commission, and upon their return 
gave the Pittsburgh Press-Sun some 
of their impressions in an _ inter- 
view. While they pointed out that 
they were “engineers, not trained 
political observers,” Dr. Leeds ob- 
served “Science is one field in 
which you can’t bluff.” 
| They spoke of seeing the jet air- 
liner on the run from Moscow to 
Prague, observed that was some- 
thing we in the U. S. didn't have 


‘frogging successfully straight from 
the two-motor jobs to the new jets, 
and then said: 


_ “We saw their big industrial and 
‘merchandizing exposition in Mos- 
cow and it was impressive. They 
don’t go for a lot of ‘shine,’ just ser- 
viceability. They're past the stage 
- building marble-lined subways.” 


| Both stressed the friendliness of 
ithe Russians, and their reasonable- 
ness. “They seemed anxious to 
‘hold nothing back in the IEC dis- 
cussions, probably because they are 
proud of their progress. The Rus- 
sian delegation was twice as large 
as any other but they didn't use the 
advantage to dominate the session,” 
said Dr. Leeds, 
* 


THE TWO thought the Russians 
had yet to develop a managerial 
class able to cope with red tape 


the “master minds” in political and 
labor circles. It is only if he con-| 
tinues to rely upon the people, 
and if political decisions by labor’ 
and the Democratic Party in Wis-| 
consin reflect the experience and’ 
wishes of the rank and file farmer 
and worker, that the state motto’ 
“Forward” will become a reality. 


‘mon said they are “awakening to 


the need for sound management 


techniques now that their decen-' 
tralization program is under way.’ | 
He predicted that if they developed 
managerial talent to go along with 
their undoubted scientific talent, 
their industrial development would 
be “explosive.” | 

As to the reaction of the man 
in the street to the demotion of the 
Molotov group, which happened 
while they were there, “There just! 
didn’t seem to be any reaction,” 
Dr. Leeds said. “They simply don’t 
question high-level decisions.” 

Both of the Westinghouse offi- 
cials, reported the Press-Sun, were 
amazed. at the lack of talk about 
war and nuclear bombs. 

“The Russians,” they said, “seem 
proud of their peacetime use of the 
atom, and I didn’t hear any talk 
about its need for war.” 


af 


On the Way 
Southern Journey 1957 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THE LAST long trip I can remember taking until last 
Labor Day weekend was during World War II when I was 
stationed at. Fort Sill, Oklahoma. The bus rides to Dallas, 


Ft. Worth and New Orleans on 
leaves were not remembered 
pleasantly. A Negro soldier’s 
bitter memory recalls the white 
dispatcher’s “Git back _ there, 
boy, until these folks get on.” 
And there were times when the 
dispatcher would say with mock 
regret: “Sorry, boys, but the 
seats are all gone now. Have 
to wait for the next bus. 
There'll be one in an hour or 
so.” 

All of these experiences and 
more welled up in memory as 
my wife and I boarded a bus 
for Chattanooga, Tenn., at the 
beginning of the Labor Day 
week-end. We had followed 
the desegregation campaign as it 
affected inter-state travel 
concluded that’ things had im- 
proved since the war. We knew 
that we would not have. to re- 
linquish our seats in the front 
rows of the scenicruiser when 
we reached the Mason-Dixon 
line, as had been-the practice 
in 1943. And we thought as 
interstate passengers we would 
have the use of al! station fa- 
cilities. 

We reached Washington in 
the early morning for a*break- 
fast stop and then headed for 
the Shenandoah Valley, with the 
Blue Ridge Mountains on the 
left and the Cumberlands of the 
Lower Appaiachian Chain on 
the right. About noon we 
reached Harrisonburg, Va., our 
first “rest stop” in the state. The 
driver informed us we would 
have 30 minutes to eat lunch. 

As we entered the combina- 
tion bus station and restaurant 
we could not mistake the two 
prominent signs on the left, 
reading: “CQLORED” and 
“WHITE.” There was a stab at 
complying with “separate but 
equal” doctrine. But any way 
one looks at it, it is a stab. We 
took it as such. After using 
the washrooms we wanted to 
eat but learned that Negroes 


| were served in a makeshift room | 


Iécated just back of the kitchen 
with no window and two small 
tables. 

Two other Negro passengers, 
both young women who had 
boarded the bus in Washing- 
ton, said “No Thanks” and went 
for a walk. On the main street 
we purchased stuff for lunch 
from a supermarket. Later we 
rode: through some of the most 
beautiful landscape in the coun- 
try. On we went through 
Staunton, the birthplace of 
Woodrow Wilson, the bus pass- 
ing right by the Wilson house. 
And then came _ Lexington, 
where the bus developed an oil 
leak and forced all passengers to 
change. 

Lexington had an integrated 
bus station but no eating facili- 
ties. It was rather contusing. 
You may sit as intimately as you 
please with white passengers on 
the bus, you may use the same 
toilet and washbowls, but to eat 
with these same passengers was 
somehow an expression of social 
equality. “They don’t just seg- 
regate you,’ my wile comment- 
ed, “they try to humiliate and 
insult you by penning you up 
in those little sties to eat.” And 
sties were what they were. 

FRIDAY afternoon we arriv- 
ed in Roanoke before a modern 
brick and brownstone station 
with a spic and span cafeteria. 
I got out my toilet kit and went 
into the only door marked 
“MEN” I saw. (We had 50 min- 
utes here, time to wash, shave 
and eat dinner.) Of came my 
shirt and in the midst of lather- 
ing my face a portly white ftel- 
low passenger complained that 
there was no soap. I threw him 
half of a small & I had as a 
souvenir from a hotel. He thank- 
ed me profusely in a delighttul 
southern drawl. Later he asked 
me where I was from and | 
told him. We chatted a few 


and — 


minutes between razor strokes, 
he thanked me again for the 
soap and we parted. 

My wife was waiting outside 
the rest room to invite me to 
dinner in the up-to-date cafe- 
teria. I complained that I was 
not hungry, since I had munch- 
ed all along the road on the 
lunch we had bought in Har- 
risonburg, but I agreed to have 
a cup of coffe with hex. 
went into the cafeteria, picked 
up trays and silver and ap- 
proached the counter where a 
young lady awaited us. 

There was a_ mixture of 
fright and embarrassment on 
the young white woman's face. 
It was the face of a young girl 
hearing her first risque joke. 
Then a Negro worker approach- 
ed us and said softly, “You can 
gt served right around the 
back.” — 

We could see no “back,” and 
said so, whereupon we were 
directed to go out of ihe door 


and turn right until we came to: 


the “Colored” waiting room. 

“There will be no days like 
that,” my wife said as we left. 
Glancing back at the white wo- 
man standing at the counter [I 
noticed she had relaxed wand 
was going about her job of serv- 
ing the white passengers who 
had ridden the. entire distance 
with us. 

“Look at the dirty job they 
gave a Negro to do,” my wife 
said. “It was the Negro whe 
has the job of enforcing segre- 
gation!” 

“Right around the back” we 
found the “Colored Waitin 
Room,” where a narrow shell 
had been erected beside a win- 
dow through which Negro pas- 
sengers ordered food from the 
cafeteria. They ate face to the 
wall off the shelf, while seated 
on counter stools. 

BUT we had used the “white” 
facilities—except the cafeteria— 
with no protest and no outward- 
ly expressed hostility. 

Coming back on Labor Day 
our experiences were different. 
The standout among them was 
the incident between the bus 
driver and a number of white 
passengers. A middle - aged 
white passenger boarded the bus 
in Chattanooga and refused to 
sit down because Negroes were 
sitting in seats towards the front. 
The bus driver said in a loud 
voice: “There are seats in the 
rear. Move back and take them. 
I am not going to drive a bus 
with people standing while there 
are seats.” 

The middle-aged and one or 
two other standees sat down on 
the long rear seat. beside some 
Negro soldiers. And everything 
was peaceful. 

Two old ladies: boarded at 
Knoxville, started to the rear, 
but one of them noting Negroes 
sitting far up in the bus, said, 

“Oh, these are for the colored 
people.” They went back to 
the driver and explained they 


didn’t want to take the “colored ’ 


people’s seat,” in a tone that be- 
trayed no malice. 
whose drawl was evidence of 
his own southern breeding, told 
him gently: 

“For quite a few months now 
those seats have been available 
to everybody. It's a new law, 
Ma'am.” 

“O-o-h!” two old ladies 
chorused and took the seats they 
had been taught would always 
be reserved for “Coiored.” 

It was an educational trip. 
the old persisted while the new 
is aborning. And we fecalled 
for ourselves how dearly bought 
was that scene on a bus, paid 
for by bomb blasts, broken 
bones, economic insecurity, and 
even death by the southern Ne- 
groes—who daily are dealing 
death blows « Ol Man jim- 
crow. 


So we. 


The driver, : 


' 
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THE RECKONING 
THE SUPREME COURT decison on desegregation 
made history and the decent-minded of the world rejoiced. 
Three school years have passed. America today must 
strike a balance sheet on this all-important question. 

Where do we stand? What are the proportions of in- 
tegration? Can America be satisfied with the rate of prog- 
ress? 

These are profoundly important questions upon which 
the future of democracy depends. The fact is that integra- 
tion is scarcely past the token stage, as Abner Berry's article 
in this issue illustrates. The racist.conspiracy is strong, 
brutal and aggressive, as om North's report reveals. Vir- 
ginia Gardner, from Nashviile, describes the reaction of a 
leading Southern Negro. There is abundant evidence for 
every white Northerner to conclude that the ancient anti- 
democratic crime is still, overwhelmingly, being committed 
against one-tenth of our people, including small children. 
| and je- |r e Worker “How Long—How Long’? an anguished editorial in the 
fense Department announced last week that a new series of atomic- ‘ | current Amsterdam News, New York Negro weekly asks. 
weapons tests would begin at the Eniwetok proving grounds in the | The changes w ill go into effect) ; : meat 
Pacific next April. ‘on or about Oct. 1. | No democrat, (with a small d) can take comfort in the 

a We are asking all our readers) genteel atmosphere that prevailed at the meeting between 
and reader groups to do two) President Eisenhower and Gov. Faubus. On the contrary, 
things: | it was revealed that the friends of integration cannot rely 

upon strong and prompt action from the chief executive 

of the land. Nor, judging from the fate of the civil rights 


CP Issues Statement on Clark 
1) Make all-out efforts to reach 
bill, from the present Congress. 


The Choice 


(Continued from Page 1) 


But it hasn’t been enough. We 
are still $55,000 short of the 
$100,000 indispensable to keep 
going on the old basis. 

An 80 percent drep in circula- 
tion in the last few years—in large 
part due to cold war repression— 
a virtual boycott by advertisers 
and mounting . publication costs 
have further swelled our deficit. 


We believe that the great issue 
of our time—peaceful coexistence, 
the banning of the H-bomb, the 
struggle around integration, the 
fight against soaring living costs, 
socialism for America—make it im- 
perative to continue both the Daily 
Worker and The Worker. 

By cutting the eight-page Daily 
_|Worker to four pages and main-| 

tzining The Worker at its present: 
12 pages, and by affecting other) 
‘economies, we can reduce our an- 

innal deficit from about a quarter 

‘of a million to $125,000. We hope! 

Mm, it will be possible in the not dis- 
Meee §=itant future to go back to eight 
I ae pages, five days a week for the) 
- |Daily Worker and 16 pages for 


8 Months 8 Months 1 Year 
$4.75 $2.00 $13.00 
7.00 12.00 
2.00 3.50 
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NEWS ITEM: The Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 


A 


THE NATIONAL Executive; The document called attention to the $100,000 fund drive goal by 
Committee of the Communist the party's effort, “along with mil- the end of the year. | 
Party, meeting in New York last lions of other Americans, to win) 2) Assist in getting at least 1,000 | 
ae weeded hasiodenia + maaan Negro subs for The Worker and 1,000 A mighty outcry is imperative today—as prelude to 
sued by the party’s National Ad-|people in the nation’s life, to ban for the Daily Worker in the next. BESS PPT ¢. oes hee eg 
ministrative Committee on the|the H-bomb, and to advance the three ethers 4 | the creation of a unified and vast, popular political wa sigs 
resignation of Joseph Clark, former| economic welfare of the American) Wha die tae oe atath | ment. unified and militant, that can halt the arrogant coun 
foreign editor of the Daily Worker) working people.” It also cited “the)) ae fp a | _terattack of the racists. Otherwise we are, in fact, betray- 
and The Worker, from the party./campaign to place Elizabeth Gur- gai 4 a wiih ne rae ing the children whose heroism has inspired the world. 

The NAC statement asserted|ley Flynn on the ballot for City recced of 3 years of battling for| , 
that Clark’s action “is clearly net} Council.” eo ee ce vRIr 
the result of lack of democracy in| “If the struggle (to fulfill the 16th the a er ——. ot CONNECTICUT JUDGMEN r 
the Communist Party.” convéntion decisions) is proceeding “ “"0W your Sane SNe UG) 

“It was not because of Clark’s Slowly and with difficulty,” the gestions, Let's hear from you. THERE IS a peculiar air of unreality about the recent 
exercise of the right to dissent that VAC. 3 li 7 eae ne And don't forget: make checks | Smith Act hearings before Federal Judge Bailey Aldrich 

Tee fe the deep crisis through which the’ ow ' err > 3: 
ne +1 pe ve ba were “ha zene Costronted with| id money orders payable to | in Boston. Judge Bailey has the responsibility for deciding 
continued, ut cause of hik ; | Committee for a Free Press or ; , 
abuse of this right.” the new problems facing the party Robert W. D gates whether five defendants there may waive a jury trial and 

(Last week's Worker published a 29d every individual Communist,| (00°r '': || una ane sm | whether the indictment against them should be voided 
summary of Clark’s letter of resig- and unable to cope with them in a) P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, no a> 
nation and of an article discussing! Marxist-Leninist way. Clark has) New York 3, N. Y. But only a week ago the U.S. Circuit Court reversed 
it by editor-in-chief John Gates. become disoriented. He has lost, ~ ~~ the verdict against five Connecticut Communists who had 
The full text of both appeared in his theoretical bearings. mills of those who seek to exploit) jeen convicted on the very grounds which the Department 
the Daily Worker of Sept. 9 and * ithe ‘foreign agent’ lie,” the state-; §-, |... RS. 6 
eon lah ey all la | THE STATEMENT also sharply! ment said. of Justice is presenting against the defendants in the Bay 

) rejected Clark's asertion that the} The NAC affirmed its determina- State. And this was followed by the dismissal of the Smith 

THE NAC statement rejected: Patty had become ‘a hindrance tO tion to implement the 16th conven-| Act indictments against Steve Nelson and five other Pitts- 
Clark's view that “the hope and a pray! of socialism. lt de- tion decisions and to “oppose all burgh defendants. 
promise of the 16th national con- | “t4rec that thousands ol Commu- dogmatist and sectarian tendencies ‘ Ci A . we Om d ae h i ’ a 

~ vention of the Communist Party,/!5¢ and non-Communists as well to reverse the line of the conven-| The Circuit Court's pe goes to t e root of every 
held last February, had not been|'ecognize the indispensability of! tion, We intend to continue our) ZOVernment prosecution since the Dennis case—and ex- 
fulfilled. The statement maintained] the Communist Party in the fight fight to reconstruct our party and poses as false the main charge that was used to obtain 
that the promises of the conven-|for progress and socialism. win back many who have dropped. guilty verdicts 
tion “are being fulfilled.” | The NAC also described Clark out, so that our party can play its td wey ‘ ; 

The statement cited the reports, 45 having “lost all conception of a full role in the fight for peace, se-| he single most remarkable fact in the record is that 
of National Affairs Secretary Eu-|S0und workingclass attitude toward curity and democracy.” | there is no example of revolutionary advocacy of either 
gene Dennis and Secretary of Or- oe gt min seas [t cited wor: est B Declaring that “there is room for| the legal or illegal sort covered by the indictment,’ the 

anivati + 3] + NJ rentic esoiution 3 : all i ‘eve } oe 2 : pe = : 

“90 akin eo last oe rove our Barty who seg ee in so-| Court said. It went further: “the notion that force and vio- 

ional Committee mee : : “ii ialist ‘ica,””| ; . 
oh oe (Calsm and & socialist America, | lence must be used against the Government of the United 

States” cannot be “equated” with Marxism. 

These charges, exposed as false by the Circuit Court, 
are the governments prime argument in the ELEVEN 
Smith Act cases which have not yet been tried or are 

under appeal. ; . 
The Connecticut judgment is, thoroughly valid for 
each of these cases. It should also apply to the two Smith 


positive that the National Commit-| Clark's position also “distorts the) the statement urged Clark “to re- 
tee is determined to carry forward! party's mh ts of promoting Amer-| consider his same views and the| 
the decisions of the 16th national) ican-Soviet friendship and peaceful! harmful action resulting from| 
convention.” coexistence,” and “gives grist to the! them.” | 


Congratulate Me 


tnesietnaetnennemnieninernete 


by ALAN. 
MAX 


THERE IS NOTHING like waking up in 
the morning to discover your side has won a 
smashing victory at the polls. In fact, several 
days later I am still celebrating, as I gather from 
the press, I should be doing. 

Il am not referring to the victory of William 
Proxmire in Wisconsin, the first time a Democrat 
beat a Republican there for the Senate in dec- 
ades. From where I sit, Wisconsin is a long 
way off. No, I am celebrating the victory of my 
candidate for Chancellor West Germany, Konrad 
Adenauer. 

What makes the victory doubly pleasant is 
that I didn’t know he was my candidate. I gave 
out no leaflets for him and didn’t even vote. 

As I understand from the press, there would 
have been the devil to pay if the Social Demo- 
~crats had won, That party, which is backed by 
the labor movement, is practically Russian from 
what I read—sort of anti-Communist Russian. 
The name of their leader is Ollenhauer which has 
a Russian sound to it in contrast with Aden- 
auer. 

It seems the Social Democratic party is in- 
clined toward neutralism which is slightly worse 
than adultery. A neutral Germany right in the 
middle of Europe would be a frightful thing. 
We know from -_— experience that only when 
Germany is armed and militaristic has peace been 
secure in Europe with the possible exceptions 
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of World Wars I and II. 

The steel and iron magnates of the Ruhr 
beat the labor movement in this election. But 
isn't it nice of them to share their victory with 
the American workers? In fact, it seems that if 
it werent for their concern for the American 
people they never would have been inspired to 
campaign so hard and pour so many millions into 
th fight. 

And doesn’t it make you feel good to see 
our own bankers and open-shoppers support 
Adenauer just to give American labor an elec- 
tion victory? 

[ gather there is only one thing for us all 
to worry about now. According to the New 
York Times there is a danger that the Social 
Democratic party may decide that it lost the 
election because it wasn't emphatic enough 
against the German bankers. 

Be a cheerful “loyal” opposition, the Times 
urges the Social-Democrats and don’t be bitter. 
Otherwise when the Social Democrats finally win. 
the Free World might move in to overthrow the 
elections so that the German voters could re- 
main Free. 

I am filled with admiration for Adenauer 
when I read in the papers how wonderful he 
is for a man his age. The only trouble seems to 
be that the German workers all want to reach 
his age too. 


Act victims still in federal prison: Henry Winston and Gil 
Green. Amnesty for them as well as for Irving Potash, an- 
other victim of the backwash of McCarthyism, can help 
safeguard the democratic rights of millions. 


ROSH HASHANAH 


THE JEWISH people in our country and throughout 
the world will be observing Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish 
New Year, next Thursday and Friday. | 

Rosh Hashanah is, according to religious tradition, 
Judgment Day when mankind passes in review before the 
Lord. This year the holiday falls in the midst of events in 
our country of deep concern to the Jewish people. The 
desegregation struggle is combatting inhuman practices, 
some of which in less degree are also directed at Jews. 

And it is in keeping with the best traditions of the 
Jewish people that organizations like the American Jewish 
Congress and the Anti-Defamation League are perform- 
ing so valiantly in this great democratic crusade for equal 
rights for the Negro people. 

The Worker extends warm greetings to the Jewish 
people of our country on the occasion of the opening of a 
new year of batile for our common human heritage. 


.. a: Pah eS 


The Facts, Inflation 
And the President 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE LATEST figures out of the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor show the downward trend in weekly wage 
earnings still continuing. In August average weekly earnings 
dropped 40 cents to $82.59 in ~ exe | 
manutacturing. Last December}20 percent in the cost of living 
the average ran $84.05, accerding|through and since the Korea war. 
to the same statistics. But the; How can the President possibly 
steady rise in the cost of living for hold that ware increases are the 
the same period has brought thej|Cause of inflation in view ot the 
REAL spendable earnings down by/ record for the federal employes and 
about 35 percent tor or. period, those in private industries? 
the government s figures show. | In his statement the President 
- A third parallel trend in the nine|said he couldn’t “in good consci- 
months has been the steady de-ience™ let that bill through while 
cline in employment, especially on asking unions and mon to 
the production lines, due to several| have “full regard” for inflation. He 
reasons: a drop in consumer pur-| further said the “health of our 
chasing, especially in the durable economy and the defense of the 
field: sag in some basic industries\dollar require economic statesman- 
like Seas auto, appliances, copper,|Ship of employers and _ workers, 
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Jewish Culture in USSR Today: 
Another Look One Year Later 


i 
' 


‘By CHAIM SULLER 


(Mr. Suller is manager of the 
Morning Freiheit, Yiddish progres-' 
|sive daily published in New York). 


IN JULY 1956 I returned 
‘from a trip to the Soviet 
Union, where I had spent a 


|fittle more than a month. Al-, 
though originally planned as a 
personal visit with my family. This 
‘trip took on considerable signifi- 
'cance when I turned out to be the 
‘first Jewish newspaperman from, 
ithe U. S. to visit the Soviet Union 
‘since the disruption of Jewish cul-| 
‘tural activity in 1948 had become 
‘known. I was thus the first one to 
bring back any sort of report con- 
‘cerning Jewish writers and Jewish! 
‘cultural activity since that year. 

I believe, therefore, it is impor- 
tant now, a little over a year later, 
‘again to go into the matters which’ 
‘I raised with various leaders in the 
‘Soviet Union and see “what the 
iscore is.” 
| Let me first review briefly what 
I learned: last year about the per- 
spectives for Jewish cultural work 
in the Soviet Union. Yiddish writers 
‘and important leaders of the Soviet 
Writers Union assured me_ that 
“new winds are blowing” in the 
‘Soviet Union; that the evil which 
‘had afflicted Soviet life beginning 
with 1948 was being corrected. 
'They showed me a proposed plan 
'which was impressive in scope, es-| 
pecially since it appeared at a time 
when there had been no Jewish 
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Oe Gn i? ~ ™’: the Soviet Union here who say that 
PARIS. — Considerable prog- | NOVHING. has changed; that in 
ress in plans for the publication regard to Jewish cultural activity 
of a Yiddish newspaper in Mos- |the same approach obtains as was 
cow is reported in the Paris pro- | true in the 1948-1953 period. That 
gressive Yiddish daily, “Neie this is NOT the case can be seen 
Presse.” According to the paper: from a number of developments 

“Taking advantage of the pres- |i" the Soivet Union during the past 


ence in Moscow during the |)“: 
World Youth Festival of Jewish On my desk’ are a number of 
Cultural figures, Soviet Jewish works of Yiddish writers which 


writers met with the guests from | Were recently published in Russian 
sheaad | 3 translation. Here are some of them: 

“During the meeting the So- Sholem Aleichem’s “Enchanted 
viet Jewish writers stated that | Tailor and Other Stories,” splen- 
great progress was being made | didly illustrated, issued in 1956 
in the effort to publish a Yiddish | in 225,000 copies. Sholem Aleic- 
newspaper, and that the secre- | hem’s “Back from the Fair,” 690 
tary of the Soviet Writers Union, | Pages, 1957, 165,000 copies. 
| (Boris Polevoy, is helping in this |Sholem Aleichem’s “Motl,” 1954, 
project.” 30,000 copies. G. Dobin’s stories, 
1956, 30,000 copies. N. Luri's “The 
Forest Calls,” 1956, 15,000 copies. 

A book of Sholem Aleichem in 
| 225,000 copies is no trivial thing. 
There is no other country in the 
‘world, and cetrainly no other gov- 
lernment, which would publish Sho- 
[lem Aleichem in such quantities in 
|ANY language. Whoever tries to 
betlittle this as “nothing” does the 
'Jewish people no favor. It is an 
;accomplishment of great positive 
value . 


* 

I OFTEN read in Soviet literary 
publications poems, in original or 
translation, of Yiddish writers. The 
\literary journal Soviet Literature 
\(April) published in Moscow in 
|English, contains, under the title 
: | '“Selection of the Poems of Jew- 
cultural activity for eight years. ee ee ee ish Poets,” poems of I. Feffer, L. 

* | ae te: ~~ ¥ 'Kvitko and Peretz Markish. 

ACCORDING to this plan a Yid- ao Se | There are positive achievements 
dish literary journal was to appear in other tields. Concerts of Jewish 
several times a week, the publish- ‘singers and readings of Yiddish 
ing house E mess was to be reopen- ' works have been presented not 
ed. a permanent Yiddish State Union other Jewish journalists only in the populous Jewish Cell 
Theatre was to be reestablished, a) went there and had similar meet- ters but in the most prominent 
‘conference was to be called of Jew-| ings and interviews; Dr. Chaim! concert halls of Moscow and Len- 
.ish cultural workers and leaders. J Shoshkes of The Day, G. Koenig! ingrad. Yiddish theatre presenta- 
was assured that the works of many|0f the Paris Neie Presse, Gersh-|tions have taken place in Vilna, 
Yiddish writers were already being} man of the Canadian Vochenblatt. | Dvinsk, Baku.) From the reports we 
published in Russian translation, | Each confirmed the report I| read it seems that the Yiddish thea- 

It is important here to recall brought back. This made us ali tre is just beginning to unfold. 
‘something else that I reported, feel certain that the plan would) In Vilna and a few other cities 
| I returned from my visit:| really be carried out. Jewish choruses have been form- 
this entire plan had been accepted x ed; Jewish departments in the li- 
by the Soviet Writers Union, but’ BUT IT is clear to all that now, | brari¢s haye been opened. We re- 
had NOT yet been approved by a year later, this plan has NOT cently received the records of 
| been carried out. Not one book has| Jewish folk songs issued by the 
Ministry of Culture. All these posi- 


ITZIK FEFFER 


' 
' 


i when 


ithe government. 


lumber; drop in home construction,| public and private alike, in determ- 
hence in home equipment; drop in 
construction related to expansion 
and new investment. 


The Eisenhower administration 
takes the view that our trouble is 
“tod much” consumer power and 
“tod much” competition among the. 
buyers, as the cause for higher 
prices. 

Washington, therefore, pressed 
fora policy of cutting consumer! 
purchases by a “hard money’ pro- 
gram—higher interest rates for 
mortgages or financing of install- 
ment purchases, stiffer terms on 
time buying. The: interest rates 
went up. It costs more to buy a 
house. | 

Finance companies for auto and 
installment purchases followed suit 
and it costs more to buy on time. 
Now the consequences are becom-| 
ing} quite evident as the burden is 
passed on to consumers and the 
profits of operations and banks) 
have climbed to new all-time highs. | 

Last year’s all-time high is being 
smashed again with corporation 
yrofits for the first half of 1957 at 
leadt six percent above a year ago. 
Banks are doing even better. —s 

* | 

IN FACE of the clear evidence’ 
showing wages down, prices up,| 
jobs down and profits up, the Presi-. 
dent restated in even stronger 
terms his position that wage in-| 
creases are the cause of inflation. 
He did it as he vetoed the raise for 
1,500,000 federal workers that was 
overwhelmingly approved by Con- 
gress. ‘ | 

He called it “unfair, unnecessary, 
inflationary and a menace to the 
national debt limit.” And_ those: 
workers had received just an eight 
percent raise since 1951 ‘to com- 
pensate for the entire rise of some: 


' 


ining how much we as a nation 


pay owrselves for the work we do.” | 
What has the President done to 


| The Jewish writers assured me been published in Yiddish. There 
that the plan would be carried) is not a single Yiddish newspaper tive developments are of tremen- 


through. They cautioned me that| except the one in Birobidjan (which 


). There is no per- 


'dous importance and every friend 


pine the high profits for those! tt was possible that some of the|/did not cease publication during! of Jewish culture must recognize 
‘awarded the lush government con-, Proposals would be effectuated at) all this period 
tracts? What has the administra-/Some later date, that some would | manent Yiddish theatre. The Jew-| 
‘tion done to even restrain profits?|be modified; they pointed out! ish cultural conference was not/with profound impressions of the 


this. 
I left the Soviet Union last year 


Absolutely nothing because the Many difficulties that would take) called. The Yiddish literary journal great socialist reality which I had 


‘sacred law of capitalism is what time to overcome. 
‘they call “free enterprise” and “un-| 


limited profits.” That is at the core’ 


of the administration’s philosophy. 


Hence the “we as a nation” ap-! 
proach means nothing more than 
authority to veto a pay raise for 
workers or to encourage employers 
not to give raises to workers. 

* 

WOULD THE President give 
consideration to a proposal for a: 
tax that would set a maximum on 
clear income—say of $25,000 a 
year per person? Hed denounce 
it as socialism as it was when 
Franklin Roosevelt proposed it in| 
wartime. Stripped of all the lofty-; 
worded nonsense, the President’s' 
periodic statements. distributing 
blame for inflation equally between} 
labor and capital, come down to 
“free enterprise” for the employers, 
but controlled: wages for . the 
workers. | 

The drive for maximum profits: 
is the real pressure that brings 
higher prices. The cost of produc-| 
tion or market conditions don’t fig-' 
ure where monopolies hold sway. 
To use Senator Kefauver’s term, 
they “administer” prices without; 
regard for the factors that once) 
were decisive in the capitalist econ- 
omy 

And it is the same monopolists 
who are currently spending just a 
tiny portion of their super-profits 


'has not yet appeared. 
There are even certain friends of 


— ee — —_— —-- ew - ee + — 


After I returned from the Soviet! 


“The only Jews in the Seviet Unien who are or 


for the biggest anti-labor campaign! 


(Continued on Page 10) 


gegues.” Here, the late Rabbi Solomon Schliiefer 
gogue in 1948. 


are the religious Jews around their 
Passover Services in the Creat Moscow 


‘seen with my own eyes. Although 
(Continued on Page §&) 
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¥ Views 


Poet and Lunatic 


THEY DON'T CARE about drama any more,” 
said Paddy Chayetsky recently about television 
producers. The new season's vista, it is true, Js 
bleak with Westerns, dark with clinical cases and 
bare of comic relief. 

One program, however, still offers exciting 
drama. This is Nightbeat, fathered by Mike Wal- 

lace and continued by John Win- 
gate on channel 5 at 11 p.m., 
fuesday through Friday nights. 
Take the case of William 
Carlos Williams, poet and physi- 
clan. 
Mr. Williams’ appearance on 
Nightbeat was for me a scene 
in a drama that began about 
= Bnd . w ; 
25 years ago; when, in St. Marks 
Church on lower 2nd Ave., I 
ie a heard a debate between two 
poets. Williams and Maxwell Bodenheim. 

I do not remember what they argued about, 
perhaps I never knew, but I distinctly recall that 
my heart was with the slovenly dressed Boden- 
heim and against the neat but not gaudy Williams, 
for in those days I regarded.the emphasis on 
body-washing with the suspicion that newspapers 
today have developed toward “brain-washing. 

* 
THE DECADES that debate 


were brutal to Maxwell Bodenheim and kind to 


followed this 


_ | 


Carlos Williams. 

Bodenheim’s tragic night was illuminated for 
the Jast time by the flares of page one head- 
lines when he was murdered by a maniac. His 
poems have practically disappeared from the an- 
thologies, and a television sketch a few years ago 
was the final faint echo of this Greenwich Village 
Villon. 

The star of Carlos Williams, however, has 
grown brighter. Poets and professors praise him, 
universities gave him honorary degrees, and awards 
have been showered on him, from the Dial Award 
of 1926 to the Bollingen Prize of 1956. 

His book-length poem, “Paterson,” written 10 
years ago, mirrored the history and geography of 
a city, including even a reference to Bill Hay- 
wood and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. 

The book is more dazzling than illuminating, 
but its historical footnotes rest and refresh me 
ers struggling with its imagist obscurities. A ih 
to Paterson would not teach you nearly as much 
about the city as a trip to the library to read the 
Williams epic, * 


* 


I LOOKED FORWARD, therefore, to Carlos 
Williams’ appearance on Nightbeat. I was inter- 
ested in the thesis he expounded that a poet need 
not act or dress different from the “crowd.” It 
seemed to me he was continuing the debate of 
three de¢ades ago in St. Marks Church, but now 
] had to admit the evidence was on his side. 

Mr. Williams, we were told, had led an active 
life as chief. pediatrician and obstetrician of the 
hospital in’ Rutherford, N.J., and had delivered 
more than 2,000 babies. Yet he led another life, 
a “secret” life, the life of a poet, a conscientious 
worker with words, which he considered of great- 
er importance, for physicians are many but there 
is only one Carlos Williams. 

* 


BUT THE FINAL portion of Nightbeat jarred 
the harmonies:of this Poet and Business Man over- 
ture. Mr. Williams had said he was ashamed of 
the anti-Semitism of his tellow-craftsman, Ezra 
Pound, now confined in a mental institution. How 
did he account for Ezra Pound’s attitude, he was 


asked. : 

Mr. Williams’ answer was not the answer of 
a sophisticated man of letters. This poet, who 
creates poetic lines with an etcher‘s patient 
care, carelessly quoted the most illiterate ofsru- 
mors. He repeated the stale canard about Jews 
“outsmarting Gentiles,” and when Wingate, flab- 
_ bergasted, asked, “Are you accusing them of Shy- 
lockism ” this up to now $0 gentle and keen- 
minded poet grinned into the camera and nodded, 
“Yes.” 
Or was it the Business Man part of Mr. Williams’ 
dual existence who grinned and answered so? 

To oe it all, Mr. Williams compounded this 
know-nothingism with the astounding remark that 
he wouldn't vote for a Cotholic for president. 

* 


I WAS REMINDED of G. K. Chesterton’s last 
story-sequence, called “The Poet and the Luna- 
tic,” in which a crazy poet was traveling with 
a prim, respectable business man, but it turned 


out that the business man was the lunatic and the 
poet was his keeper. 

Bodenheim might have been right after all 
in that debate of three decades ago. 

At any rate, while watching the gruesome 


Nightbeat incident, I had the sensations of a 


paying teller in a bank who finds that a Sweet 


oung Thing in front of his window is taking out. 


of her handbag not a check but a pistol. 
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By JACK STYLES 


I'm down so low, baby, 
I'm looking up at down. 

THAT'S THE Blues. No 
dictionary, no musicologist, 
no scholar or critic will ever 
come up with a more con- 
cise, more accurate defini- 
tion of that unique strain of 
American folk music which we 
call the Blues. Looking up at 
down. 

The words are those of our 
greatest folk Blues singer, a 64- 
year-old Mississippi-born Negro 
by the name of William Lee Con- 
ley Broonzy. He calls hiniself 
“Big Bill’ Broonzy, and now, in 
the early evening of a stormy 
life he has suddenly been “dis- 
covered” by afficionados of jazz 
and folk song in two continents 
and a half dozen countries. 

A contemporary of Ma Rainey, 
Bessie Smith, Sister Rosetta 
Thorpe and the Blues greats of 
the 20s and 30s, Big Bill is one 
of our few remaining folk creat- 
ors. His songs spring fresh from 
the rich Mississippi soil and the 
South Side tenement; the driv- 
ing intensity of his Blues guitar 
is in the heart and bloodstream 
of Negro America. 

Big Bill Broonzy’s life, now 
told in his own words,® is the 
story of our Blues. Child of a 
hasty, short-lived marriage be- 
tween the Negro spiritual and the 
Anglo-Saxon ballad, the Blues 
were born in the decade from 
1890 to 1900 during which Bill 
Broonzy first saw the light of day 
On a Mississippi plantation. And 
just as the lives of Big Bill and 
millions of other Southern Ne- 
groes make up the heartbeat of 
the Blues—so singing and playing 
the Blues became Bill’s life. 

* 

BILL WAS one of 21 children 
to his ex-slave parents. 

“My father had six children 
by another woman. .. . But my 
mother just found that out after 
he died. If she had known about 
that he might have died earlier.” 

By the time he was eight years 
old, he was handling a plow. At 
the age of 10, Bill's big hands 
fashioned his first musical in- 
strument—a one-string, cigar box 
fiddle. And with his friend Louis 
Carter, who picked a home-made 
guitar, Bill Broonzy played for 
dances and picnics for the white 
folks. “Two-way picnics” they 
were called, because there were 


By ART SHIELDS 


THE OLD dam was al- 
most washed away, when I 
saw it again this vacation 
after many years. Just a doz- 
en wooden piles and a few 
clumps of rock stuck out of the 
muddy river. The angry Tuscara- 
was, that drains eastern Ohio, 
had swept the rest of our labors 
away. And I felt like a traveler, 
who comes back to the ruins of 
the schoolhouse, where he learn- 


ed his A B C’s. For that dam had 
been a schoolhouse to me. 

Ohio politicians didn’t know 
they were building a_ school- 
house, however. The dam was in- 
tended to put money into the 
pockets of the contractors. It’s 
official purpose was a fake. It 
was supposed to divert water in- 
to the Ohio State Canal. But the 
canal had been dead a long 
while, and was going to stay 
dead. 

My education began the day 
the boss hired me. He was a 
burly, red - faced contractor 
named joe D——. “Got to work 
like hell, kid,” he bellowed, as 
he led the way to the tool shed. 


And I quickly found there wasn't: 


any easy way to shovel gumbo 
clay. But my teachers were there 


too. 
7 


MY FIRST teachers were a 
group of jolly coal miners, who 


were fishing for bass below the 
dam. They had come from the 


Big Bill Broonzy Sit 


two stages—one when the boys 
played for the whites, and a 
smaller one to the rear when they 
played for their own people. 
Big Bill went through flood, 


drought, depression and world 


war. Then in 1920 he started 
playing the guitar, the instrument 
on which he made his way to 
fame. In 1923, Bill made his first 
songs. One of these was a guitar 
solo titled “House Rent Stomp.” 


“In 1920, I came to Chicago 
and the people there asked me to 
come to their house. ... They 
had fried chicken and pig feet 
and chittlins for 75 cents a plate, 
and if you could play and sing 
you got all the eats and drinks 
free. . . . Some Saturday nights 
they would make enough money 
to pay the rent so they started 
to call them ‘house rent parties’.” 

* 

THE SONGS Bil] sang, the 
tunes he played, the sounds 
which came from the old guitar 
in Chicago apartments back in 
the 20s—these were the Blues. 
This was the music of emancipa- 
tion betrayed by Jimcrow and 
lynch-law and hard times, of the 
stupidities of white folk and the 
sorrows of black; but more than 
that, the Blues were the songs 
of after-church and warm, sum- 
mer evenings along the Missis- 
sippi Delta, of mules and cotton 
and corn, of false-hearted women 
and true-loving women, of sin- 
ner men and heroes, gamblers 
and drunkards, and the pain and 
beauty and misery and joy of 
walking rich brown earth or hot 
city streets. 

And that’s what Big Bill 
Broonzy sang, and wrote, and 
played in nightclubs and record 
studios fom five and ten and 
twenty dollar bills. “What else 
could I write about?” asked Bill 
in a recent interview with Chi- 
cago folksong disc jockey, Studs 
Terkel® * “but things I went 
through?” | 

What Big Bill Broonzy went 
through is the stuff of mighty 
sweeping novels . and ewe 
pte. Like the man in Ark- 
ansas who didn't like Negroes at 
all. 

“That man didnt like nothing 
black. . . . His name was Crack 
White. He had a plantation about 


“BIG BILL” BROONZY 


a — — a 


25 miles wide, he had a white 
fence around his place, all of his 
chickens, ducks, turkeys, geese, 
horses, cows, hogs, sheep, dogs, 
cats and everything on his place 
was white. He even had the trees 
painted white. . . . He didn't like 
a Negro and didn't take nothing 
from a Negro, not even a thank 


you.” 
| * 


THE BLUES is the smell of 
fresh plowed earth and overturn- 
ed manure, long fields of cotton 
and corn, and rich sweat running 
down a dark brown body under 
the hot summer sun. The Blues 
is an eight-year-old boy on a 
Mississippi plantation behind his 
first plough—and the weather- 
beaten white-crested, jet black 


last one. 
“I wouldn 


hands and 
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The ABC's of Politics 
On a Dam in Old Ohio 


old mining center of Wainwright 
a couple of miles away. And they 
laughed when I asked them how 
they got their holdiay. 

“The boss gave it to us,” a gray- 
whiskered miner replied. “He 
called one of the men a son of a 
so and so. And we shut down the 
mine until he washes his dirty 
mouth out.” 

That thniled me. And-I wond- 
ered why w2 couldn't teach Boss 
Joe a similar lesson. 

My teachers won their battle 
in one day. But they were soon 
catching black bass again. The 
boss had kept a mine boy on 
boy's pay after putting him on 
man’s work. And the mine shut 
down until the payroll was fixed 
up. 
* The miners were proud of 
their union, Their local] had been 
in the United Mine Workers 
from the. beginning. And they 
gave me a good elementary edu- 
cation in organized labor that 
summer and fall. For this was a 
time of semi-depression. The pits 
were often idle. And they never 
missed a good fishing day. 

* 

I HAD other teachers too. The 
best was Bob Jackson, a wise old 
Negro of 70, who had fought the 
slave owners in ’64 and ’65. 


I doubt if I could have lasted 


“on the job without this kindly 


old man. I was still a slim teen- 
ager, and the 60-hour week was 
a tough grind. For Boss Joe was 
pushing, pushing his labor pow- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


(Huberto Alvarado, poet and 
critic, was general secretary of 
the House of Guatemalan Cul- 
ture until the overthrow in June 
1954 of the democratic govern- 
ment of President Jacobo Ar- 
benz by an armed invasion 
equipped and directed by the 
U. S. State Department and the 
United Fruit Company.) 


By HUBERTO ALVARADO 


THE DECADE 1944 to 
1954 provided inspiration for 
a.true flowering of culture in 
Guatemala. During these ten 


years more lectures on the 
most divérse scientific and artis- 
ti¢ subjects took place, more ex- 
hibitions of painting and sculpture 
were held, more musical concerts 
given, more books and magazines 
and newspapers were published, 
more cultural, educational and ar- 
tistic institutions were founded, 
more competitions in the field of 
arts and letters, under both gov- 
ernment and private sponsorship, 
were held than ever bakens in the 
history of the country. And all of 
these manifestations enjoyed the fi- 
nancial support of the government 
and of the general population. 
This blossoming of culture was 
abruptly arrested by the violent 
overthrow of our government in 
1954. Violence, plundering, arrests, 
the closing down of numerous govy- 
ernment-sponsored and private cul- 
tural institutions, the Gackind of 
libraries and _ cancellation of 
budgetary sums for libraries, per- 
secution of all democratic ideas 


and of all intellectuals who held 


them, destruction of murals, con- 
fiscation and prohibition of the 
showing of films—all these crimes 
were committed against our. 

ple and their cultural spokesmen. 
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Blues 


50, and at the time you would 
appreciate to be called a boy 
they start to call you ‘uncle’,” 

The Blues is the taste of moun- 
tain whiskey bought over a stump 
in the back country hills and your 
uncle singing “Keep on Drinking 
to Drive My Blues: Away.” The 
Blues are made out of midnight 
dreams when the jug is filled 
with “mountain dew”—and end- 
less mornings in the dirty tene- 
ments of Chicago after the well’s 
run dry. 

The Blues is legend and fact 
mixed up together in a 12-bar 
frame so that it comes out poetry. 
The Blues is a tall tale tk folk 
hero and a dash of fancy with a 
sprig of maybe and a _ lot of 
could-have-been. | 

The Blues is a woman—and 
many women, too. The Blues is 
Willie Mae in Arkansas, who 
“lives in the low, low land.” The 
Blues is Louise, “the sweetest 
gal I know, you made me walk 
from Chicago down to the Gulf 
of Mexico.” The Blues is Frankie 
—and Johnny who “did her 
wrong.” The Blues is a Partner- 
ship Woman—“if she’s sweet to 
you, shell be sweet to your part- 
ner, too.” 

The Blues is a love song whose 
melody is borne on the waves of 
hard times and loneliness and 
work-worn fingers reaching out 
through the dark for the feel of 
another's hand. 

I want you, baby, 
understand, 

JI don’t want to be your boss, 
baby, 

I just want to be your man. 

When things go wrong, so wrong 
with you, 

It hurts me too. 

* 


BUT MOST of all, the Blues 
is being down so low, youre 
“looking up at down.” The Blues 
is a hole in your pocket and your 
toes poking out the front of your 
shoes. The Blues is a mess of 
beans or a bowl of soup on a de- 
pression bread Jine. The Blues is 
your own true love in an un- 
marked grave and a false-hearted 
woman shaking down your pants 
at midnight. And through it all, 
with long, tapering fingers hold- 
ing on to every note—the dark, 
‘looming shadow of Jimcrow. 


just to 


If you's white, you's all right, 

If you's brown, stick around, 

But if you’s black, 

Oh, brother, git back, git back, 
git back. 


I went to an employment office, 
Got a number and I stood in line. 
They called everybody's number 
But they never did call mine. 


Me and a man was working side 
by side, 

This is what it meant, 

They was paying him a dollar an 
hour 

And they was paying me fifty 
cents, 


Some Negroes criticized that 
song, apparently feeling that Bill 
was telling Negroes to “git back.” 
So Bill explains: 

“That song doesn't tell the 
Negro to get back but just about 
where and who tells them to get 
back ‘all the time, and remind- 
ing the one who says it. I, Big 
Bill, don’t like to get back. I'm 
a blues singer and|I sing about 
i.” 

* 

AND STILL, the Blues is 
something else, too. The Blues 
is “luck oil on my hand” and the 
magic sound of a nickel and a 
nail in an empty pocket. The 
Blues is a battered suitcase pack- 
ed full of hope and “just a dream 
I had on my mind.” The Blues 
is a south-bound train that’s 
built for speed and bound for 
glory. A train on which ; 
You don't pay no transportation, 
No jimcrow and no discrimina- 

tion. 

The Blues is pride nurtured in 
the bosom of indignity, hope sit- 
ting on the cold, bare steps out- 
side the door of despair, life sing- 
ing an exultant song over the 
fresh-dug grave. 

Troubled in mind, I’m blue, 
But I won't be blue always, 
‘Cause the sun's gonna shine 
In my back door some day. 

* “Big Bill Blues” (William 
Broonzy’s Story) as told to Yannick 
Bruynoghe, Cassell & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1955. Published in the 
United States by Grove Press, New 
York, Ni) Y. 

* *Folkways Records. FP86-4 
“Studs Terkel’s Weekly Almanac 
on Folk Music—Blues on WFMT” 
with Big Bill Broonzy and Peter 
Seeger; also FG-3586 “Big Bill 
Broonzy Interviewed by Studs 


Terkel.” 


emalan Culture Lives in Exile 


ative authors were 
bonfire of proscrip- 

late Senator Mce- 
t of dangerous books 

from Shakespeare 
Sartre, from Sarmien- 
Reyes, and, among 
thors, from the lib- 
of the 19th Century 
poraries, Miguel An- 
nd Luis Cardoza y 


ent numerous poets, 


writers, teachers, professionals, mu- 
sicians, newspapermen, students: 
the greater part of Guatemalan cul- 
bevel Ualersliy could no longer re- 
main in the land of their birth. 
THREE years after the crime 
against Guatemala, while the young 
intelligentsia remaining inside the 
country continue to fight for free- 
dom, intellectuals who fled their 
homeland carry on the cultural 
work which brought so much pres- 


rs in exile since 1954. The countries alongsidefthe auth- 


~, 
owing works have been published by prided Guate- 


ndicate where the work was 


ublished. 


Bagge 9 of the Forests of Guatemala, by Otto Raul 
( 


nzalez (Ecuador) 


or Cuauhtemoc, by Raul Leiva (Mexico) 
TICAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ESSAYS 
ala—The Lines of Her Hand, by Luis Cardoza y.Aragon 


2xico) 


ala, Democracy and Eanpire, by Juan Jose Arevalo, 


xr president of Guatema 


a. (Chile, Argentina, Mexico, 


1a 
| ie SY cudbemnald: by Guillermo Toriello, former foreign 
nister of Guatemala (Mexico, Argentina) 
Guatemala? by Guillermo Toriello 
ogy of Teaching, by Raul Osegueda 
bn Guatemala O. K., by Raul Osegueda - 
alan Revolution, by Luis Cardoza y Aragon (Mexico) 
satemala Fights: Arevalo and Arbenz, Two Men Against 
Empire, by Manuel Gallich (Argentina) 
pital Operates In Centra] America: The Case of Guate- 

b Alfohso Bauer Paiz (Mexico) 

FICTION AND DRAMA 

i In Guatemala, by Miguel Angel Asturias (Argentina) 
low Train, by Manuel Gallich (Argentina) 
ble of the Shark and the Sardines, by Juan Jose Arevalo 
hile, Argentina, Mexico) 


c the Ni 


, by Otto Raul Gonzalez (Ecuador) 


ars of the Exiled, Melvin Rene Baraliona 
WORKS IN PROGRESS _ 
s of the Interred, by Miguel Angel Asturias (novel) 


mn ie: > by 
In Guate 


ario Monteforte Toledo (short stories) 
. lan Literature, by Huberto Alvarado (essay) 


tige to our young nation in recent 
years. From Mexico, Argentina, 
Chile, Ecuador, Uruguay, El Sal- 
vador, Costa Rica and other coun- 
tries, in newspapers, magazines and 
books, Guatemalan thought con- 
tinues with creative vigor and cour- 
age. | 

In less than three years some 20 
books have been published by 
Guatemalan intellectuals on diverse 
themes. Political and» economic 
studies, poetry, drama, fiction, 
pedagogical treatises, etc., are be- 
ing written by numerous authors. 
The result is an ever-growing bib- 
liography of Guatemalan writings 
in salle 

But Guatemalan poets are not 
alone in having reacted to the ag- 
gression committed against their 
country. Poets everywhere cry out 
against the intervention in Guate- 
mala. Dozens of newspapers and 
magazines of America, Europe and 
Asia, poets of varying races, poli- 
tics and religions extol the patriot- 
ic struggle of the Guatemalan peo- 


ple. 

This growing bibliography of 
works by Guatemalan authors in 
exile is high proof that Guatemalan 
culture cannot be crushed, that the 
tenacious daily struggle of the peo- 
ple has the creative support of the 
world’s intellectuals. 

The works we have cited have 
three characteristics, aside from the 
ideological differences of their au- 
thors: a profound anti-imperialist 
sentiment, a deep patriotic love for 
Guatemala, and hope for the fu- 
ture, which emerges from their 
pages as if written by a single au- 
thor: a future of bread, peace, lib- 
erty and well-being for Guate- 


malan people. 1 WgRe Ts Rahs 
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READERS’ 
COLURIN 


Calls AFL-CIO Merger 

No Answer for Labor 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

I read George Morris’ article in 
the Sept. 1 Worker and note with 
interest two distinctions he makes 
in the AFL-CIO picture. One is 
that the dual union has done little 
or nothing for the membership or 
the nation at large since its merg- 
er (and please don’t ask me to prove 
what Morris said). The other is 
where Morris safely details what 
people generally want whether it 
be in the U. S. or Timbuctoo. 

What Morris does not remind his 
readers is that last year when the 
merger took place the Worker fore- 
saw a great future for labor, etc. 
Yet Morris is.now carefully point- 
ing out that the AFL-CIO has been 
quite a lemon. I should like to care- 
fully point out that if the Worker 
and Morris had been a little Jess 
broadminded and elastic and more 
Communist it would have known 
at the time of the proposed merger 
that George Meany was no damn 
poor that the two unions were 
yreaking their necks to get behind 


the cold war and, both were bowing | 


and scraping to promote the anti- 
Communist drive in the U. S. | 

Morris could have shown that 
the merger was not the answer to 
labor's needs at that time. Thus, 
today, Morris could have pointed 
out a correct position that the 
Worker had taken and could have 
plainly and distinctly shown that 
the Worker was worthy of a follow- 
ing. It could have traced a histori- 
cally correct position without hav- 
ing to switch on a uniform criticism 
of an organization that wasn’t pre- 
pared to serve the needs of the 
people because even then it was 
moving in the opposite direction. 

Instead the Worker indulges in 
its usual demagogy without ad- 
mitting that it has been pushing 
the wrong outfits to carry out 
nicely-worded policies. 

This would be a form of self- 
criticism which the Worker hasn't 
used since it began to criticize 
others for not being ‘self-critical! 


PAUL MEYERS. 
Likes Articles On 


The American Indian 
NEW YORK. 
Dear Editor: 

I am so terribly glad one Work- 
er-writer has discovered the Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Perhaps a few more of the staff 
should follow the Rodney Trail to 
the America of the people. Both 
Indian and non-Indian people have 
been out there quite a long time. 

I heard a rumor once, of a deci- 
sion to move our paper out to mid- 

America. That would be good, 
From a more central point, more 
voyages of discovery and recogni- 
tion might move out across our 
great, fearful, beleagured and won- 
derful land. And our paper thus 
might grow a little in wisdom and 
humility — toward becoming a 
worthy advocate of brotherhood; 
for the Indian, and for all of us. 

. MacALLISTE 
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ANSWERING A REQUEST by a Moscow 
journal for his opinion on-the possible bases for 
world peace, Norman Cousins, peace crusader 
and editor of the “Saturday Review of Literature” 
included among other things a demand that the 
Soviet Union “liquidate its Communist Party in 
America.” 

In a recent article in the “National Guardian,” 
Anna Louise $trong laid down 
about the same conditions for 
peace, though in a different form. 

“Socialism is a fight already. 
won, she argues, with an un- 
realistic optimism, therefore the 
struggle for socialism can be 
abandoned to make room for 
the greater, more immediate 
necessity, the struggle for peace. 

| think every reader of this 
column must know that I share 
overwhelmingly the feelings of 
Mr. Cousins and Miss Strong in the matter of 
peace. | 

The poison cloud of world death haunts one 
like a mghtmare. It chokes the heart and mind 
to think about it. Everything seems senseless 
when one rememhers that by day and by night 
hordes ef clever scientists, groups of able mili- 
tary strategists; hundreds of Wall Street geniuses 
and millions of workers are working and planning 
for world destruction. 

IT ISN'T WAR, it is really world suicide. No- 
body can win an H-Bomb war. Even in the 
Pentagon, even in the darkness of Wall Street, 
where heart has been abolished, and only the 
dollar lives, there must be some sane persons 
who have secret doubts about the whole venture. 

As tor socialism, what kind of socialist society 
could be built on a planet fused into glass by the 
horrible fires of the H-Bomb? Yes, I agree that 
the struggle for world peace is primary today, 
that human survival comes first, and the strug- 
gle for socialism comes. after. | | 

Does this mean, however, that the socialist 
movement must liquidate itself as a sacrifice to 
peace, (or be liquidated by Moscow, in the version 
of Mr. Cousins, who thereby witlessly reflects the 
vilest frameup charges of McCarthyism?) 

* 


I BELIEVE, to the contrary, that if such a 
thing were possible, the liquidation of socialism 
vould be the greatest conceivable blow to peace. 

One doesn't have to debate the question in a 
vacuum. It is a historical fact of our time that 
wherever a country has a great socialist and com- 
munist movement, there you will find also the 
great movement for peace, | 

On the other hand, which country in the 
world today has the weakest and most divided 
of socialist-movements? It is America, of course. 
By the logic af Miss Strong and Mr. Cousins one 
should find, therefore, that America contains the 
greatest movement for peace in the world, freed 
as it is from the socialist struggle. 

This is not the fact, however. No, no, there 
just isn’t any organized peace movement here 
at all! There is only a constant shrieking and con- 
fusion and war-mongering every minute of the 
day over radio, TV and in the préss and movies. 

But the American people have not been 
stampeded. It is a great tribute to their com- 
mon sense. Against this war propaganda on which 
billions of dollars have been spent the people 
“have voted with their feet.” They just haven't 
responded. They have haswetted phony war 
movies and novels; they have shown their: bore- 
dom with such fake fiction on TV. Eisenhower 
was elected only because the people were led to 
believe that he stood for peace. 

But a peace movement must be positive. It 
must be conscious and know who its enemies are. 
It is the main tragedy of our time that the Amer- 
ican trade unions which normally should supply 
the mass foundation of ‘a peace movement, have 
fallen under a corrupt leadership that pride them- 
selves on being businessmen. They have chained 
American labor to the war-chariot- of the Wall 
Street monopolists. | 

Can any genuine movement for peace in this 
country avoid coming into conflict with such phony 
labor leaders as George Meany. This agitator 
who beats the mad war drums on all occasions? 


Can a peace movement live in a vacuum and 


avoid naming the chief instigator of war—Wall 
Street imperialism? 
¥ 

IT SEEMS TO ME that maybe Mr. Cousins 
and Miss Strong want to purge the peace move- 
ment of socialism, because they may shrink from 
facing up to the hidden economic and political 
facts of war and peace today. 

Peace is indivisible, as Maxim Litvinov once 
said. The forces fighting for peace will be 
found only in the camp of the people, where so- 
cialism and anti-colonial struggle will also be 
found, | 

We dare not ignore the material base of peace. 

We dare not put the —_ for peace into op- 

sition to the daily struggle of the ee for 

read, for freedom and racial equality. The 
people will not stop, they cannot stop their prog- 
nse | Peace is part of that struggle, not a separate 
* 
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Japanese Schoolboy to U.S. Millionaire: ‘The Word ‘Atom’ 
Sends a Shiver of Horror Through the Nation’ 


A Japanese high school stt- 
dent and an American multi-} 
milionaire have added _ their 
voices to the growing world- 
wide demand to en@ the mad- 
ness of atomic war. 

The Japanese schoolboy is 18- 
year-old Tadaaki Taniguchi. The 
American tycoon is 72-year-old Cy- 
rus Eaton, chairman of the Board 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way and head of a two-billion dol- 
lar iron ore and coal empire. 

Eaton served as host a few weeks 
ago to 24 outstanding scientists 
from the United States, the Soviet 
Union, China, Japan, Britain and 
other nations at a historic confer- 
ence in Pugwash, Nova Scotia. That 
conference declared that “the prin- 
cipal objective of all nations must 
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be the abolition of war and the! 
threat of war hanging over man-| 
kind.” 

Nuclear war, said the scientists 
in a unanimous statement at the! 
conclusion of their meeting, would, 
lead to annihilation of the fuman 
race. | 

* | 

THE CITY of Kokura in Japan 
sits peacefuly at the northern tip) 
of the island of Kyushu some 7,000, 
miles from Pugwash at the eastern) 
‘tip of Canada. But Kokura was) 
not always a peaceful city. Situated| 
on the same island as the ill-fated) 
city of Nagasaki, and only 50 miles, 
from atom-blasted Hiroshima, the) 
radioactive mushroom which dark- 
ened the Japanese skies in the sum-) 
imer of 1945 was readily visible to 
the city’s frightened population. 

Tadaaki Taniguchi was only six, 
years old when the first atom bomb 
fell on Hiroshima, but the scarred’ 
memories of mass destruction have 
remained a part of the youngster 
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Photostated excerpts from the letter of Japanese high school student Tadaaki Taniguchi to Amer- 


ican multi-millionaire, Cyrus Eaton. 
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the help of my dictionary” wrote 


a letter to Cyrus Eaton expressing 


sions. 


a 
, 
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AFTER reading Taniguchi’s let- United States should 


global armaments race. 


If the money spent for “defense” 
were used to build schools and 
other facilities for the people, the 
railway magnate said, the end re- 
sults ‘ss our nation would be far 
better. “Anyhow,” he went on, “it 
isn’t defense when you re just creat- 
ing a situation that assures your 
own destruction.” 

Eaton, who calls himself a “firm 
believer in free enterprise capital- 
ism” warned that “we must learn 
to live together in this world or we 
will perish together.” Humanity 
must “renounce war conepletely if 
we are to survive,” he declared 
solemnly. 

The Cleveland financier charac- 
terized the State Department’s posi- 
tion on the question of allowing 
newsmen to go to China as “child- 
ish.” 

“Perhaps,” he went on, “an ex- 
amination will show that other as- 
pects of our foreign policy are 
childish, too.” 

Eaton said the 225 million Rus- 
sians and 620 million Chinese are 
struggling to improve their stand- 
ards of living and industrial pro- 
duction, and resent what they view 
as the constant threat that the U. S. 
seeks to destroy their systems. 

* 


| THE multi-millionaire also point- 
jed out that the recent Pugwash con- 
‘ference at which Russians and 
Chinese scientists mingled freely 
| with Americans, could not have 
jtaken place in the United States. 
“We have already lost some of the 
‘liberties and freedoms that we are 
'so bombastically ready to defend,” 
|said Eaton. 

At the moment, Eaton is trying 


| -|to compose-a reply to Taniguchi’s 
icy were a vital necessity. The! moving letter. “I have 13 grand- 
recognize | sons,” said the industrialist. “I don’t 


ever since. bath : = 
When Taniguchi read of the|the agreement of “the Japanese|ter, Eaton told a reporter for the) Communist China, Eaton said, es-/ like the idea of having them oblit- 
scientists’ declaration at Pugwash,'people, first victims of atomic!Cleveland Press that radical tablish frienflier relations with the! erated. That’s why I’m speaking out 


he immediately sat down and “with bombs,” with the scientists conclu-' changes in American foreign pol-! Soviet Union and bow out of the! on this subject.” 


cialist construction in the Soviet) 


Union, the reality of this socialist 
land amazed me, both in its broad 


scope and its daily details. I saw | 


the joy of labor in the faces of the’ 
factory workers and the farmers in 
the collectives. I visited many fam- 


ilies in their homes and observed, 


the contented life which they have 


begun to lead after the enormous & 


d 


destruction wrought by the secon 
world war. : 


— Jewish 


(Continued from Page 5) | 
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I had read a great deal about 90-| ssid |are ‘avidly 


Culture — 
2.000 copies of the Warsaw Folksh- 


eagerly. 

N ADDITION to the 
Yiddish word there is a sail he the, 
Soviet Union for an organized Jew- 
ish community life. The only Jews! 
in the Soviet Union who are or- 


arounc 


are not religious do not 


———— 
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ee 


masses? 


Nor can this situation be explain- 


— eg os ee - mm — 


population. Jews play a role in all 


WHY HAS Yiddish publishing ed by “technical difficulties.” There| phases of Soviet life. And they 


activity not been resumed in the| has been enough time now to over-| were not the only ones to suffer 


ally assimilated and have no need houses, schools, theatres. 
for separate institutions. | 


It is clear that among the lead. 
ing forces of the Soviet government 


this failure to satisfy the cultural 
needs of the Jewish population is 


SAW too how they were cor-, ; 
I SAW too ) own cultural or community organi-' the length and breadth of the So-' can overlook this or condone it. 


recting the terrible injustices which 
were perpetrated in the land of so 
cialism against a great number o 
individuals—and against whole peo-, 

les—during a certain period in the 
history of the Soviet Union. This, 
correction had already begun in 
1953 with the freeing of the un- 
justly accused doctors. Since then 
many others who were imprisoned, 
by conscious and unconscious crim-' 
inals against socialism have been 
freed. They have begun to reform 
the entire socialist legal system to 


make sure that innocent people are 


never again punished. 
But there are other things still 


to be corrected. There still has to, 


be a fundamental change in the at- 
titude of the Soviet government to- 
ward the question of Jewish cultural 
worker in the Yiddish language. 
Why has nothing appeared yet in 
Yiddish? Not a newspaper, not a 
book, not a magazine! All the argu- 
ments we heard from certain So- 
viet leaders that the Jews them- 
selves do not want Yiddish publica- 
tions do not correspond with real- 


ity. If it were true that Jews do not|with other countries. Why shou 
want Yiddish, then the Yiddish con-|the Soviet Union not have a Jew- 


certs everywhere in the Soviet 
Union would not be packed to over- 


zations of the type of the Jewish| viet Union, should by this time| 
}|Cultural-Social Association which have disappeared. According--to| would attribute this incorrect ap- 


. ° . i 
functions in Poland. | 
That such an organization is 


necessary in a country with three 


million Jews is no longer debatable. 


It is needed both for cultural and, 


THERE are some people who 


these theories, the Jews no longer! proach to anti-Semitism. This too 


need their separate language and is false. The fact is that Jews in the’ 


culture. It is not my intention here Soviet Union have the same civil 
to discuss whether these theories|rights as all other nationalities. 
are theoretically false. But the! Jews are represented in the govern- 


We must therefore conclude that! 


‘Soviet Union? In my opinion this}come these difficulties. One need) from the errors. 
failure stems from the fact that the! not be an expert to understand that| 
timme come into the Soviet Union Jeaders of the Soviet government if the Soviet government were con-| mies of socialism, use this question 
read. Even the/and the Soviet Communist Party) vinced of the correctness of these|for their own ends. They do not 
Morning Freiheit comes all the) still cling to an incorrect policy de-| measures, they would be adopted! hope for improvement; indeed, 
way to the Soviet Union and is read; veloped during the post-war period| with dispatch. Smaller states. than! they do not want it. But the atti- 

|-that all the Jews in the Soviet/the Soviet Union—Poland and Ru-| tude of fighters for peace, of fol- 
rinted| Union are linguistically and cultur-| mania —have Yiddish publishing; lowers of socialism must be en- 


Advocates of the cold war, ene- 


'tirely different. 

The fact that many of the injus- 
tices committed against a number 
‘of Soviet nationalities are being 


anized are the religious Jews there are stil] false theories in this a violation of the fundamental prin-| corrected gives us the right to ex- 
1 their synagogues. The Jews) respect. According to these theories! ciples of socialism as they relate to| pect that the injustice still being 
'who do not attend synagogue and/the national culture of a people like|the national question. No socialist|done to the Jewish population will 
ave their the Jews, who are scattered through’ and no friend of the Soviet Union also be corrected. The fact that 


‘the Soviet Union has a socialist 
guarantee that Jewish culture in 
the Soviet Union will yet thrive. 
The fact that many aspects of Yid- 
dish culture are already being re- 
vived gives us the right to believe 
that the plans gbout which the 
Yiddish writers in Moscow last 


social reasons. If there were such) reality of the Soviet Union does|)ment even in greater proportion] year told me so hopefully, will be 


an organization it would be able to 
supervise the programs and person-| 
nel of the coneerts and other cul-! 
tural events, help in the reopening) 
of Yiddish libraries, ete. | 

I am convinced that just as there’ 
are nationalist tendencies among! 
other national groups in the Soviet 
Union, so there are among the Jews. 
And I discovered that these ten- 
dencies were especially strength- 
ened by the administrative shutting 
‘down of all Jewish cultural institu- 
tions. A Jewish cultural and com- 
munal body would also have before 
it a responsible task of enlighten- 


ment and education. 

| The leaders of the Soviet govern- 
‘ment are doing a great deal to es- 
‘tablish normal cultural exchange 


| 


ish theatre which would not only 
serve its own Jewish population, 


flowing. My own experience’ has 
convinced me that large masses of 
Jews in the Soviet Union are hungry 
for the Yiddish word. 

That Soviet Jews are interested in 


but would travel to other countries 
as was done in the 1920s, or as the 
Polish Yiddish Theatre is 

now? Why should Soviet Yiddish 


writers not travel to other countries) 
face to} 


having a Yiddish newspaper can be 
seen bees the fact that close < 


face, and, yes, the broad Jewish 


‘than thelr number in the general 


fulfilled. 
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not fit them at all! 
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Anti-Fascist Committee. Standin g at ex- 


, at 


extreme right is 
Hofstein and 


Shacme evel coro or 
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VET GROUPS URGE PROBE 


PHILADELPHIA. He showed her some 300 tele- 
Two veteran organizations, Wm. ' grams, postcards and letters he had 
42 of the Veterans |received. A number came from 


Berry 
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of new laws, according to the au- 
thoritative Southern School News 
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by lester rodney 
Opinionated Alistar Picking 


OUR ANNUAL BALLOT from “Sporting News” is here solicit- 
ing our learned opinion as to the National Pastime’s best performer 
at each position. As per our own annual custom, we will fill in the 
blank spaces out loud, 

The voting writers pick the following: Eleven Allstars, one at 
each position and three pitchers; Manager of the Year; Kookie of 
the Year in each Jeague;; three outstanding players in each league, 
three outstanding pitchers in each league, and Plaver of the Year in 
each league. (Whv don’t you stop right hére without even a peek 
down below and fill in. your own nominees, and then see on how 
many we disagree? | 

As for ours: Right off the bat—or off the glove, actually—we jolt 
“Sporting News,” which is published in St. Louis, by naming Brook- 
lyn’s Gil Hodges over St. Louis's Stan the Man Musial as our first 
baseman. This despite the fact that Stan at this voting is a few points 
ahead of Willie Mays for the league batting leadership. 

Our reason? Hodges is having a fine year at bat, right close to 
Stan in runs batted in and home runs, and not down in the low aver- 
ages either, though hardly contending for the crown w0rn so many 
times by the marvellous Musial. If one is serious about valuing 
fielding along with hitting, mustn't one name a super fielder like 
Hodges when he hits like Gil is hitting? Smooth as Musial is at first, 
he is no Hodges afield, and to ask “Who is?” just underscores our 
point. Add the matter of durability and we say it’s Gil 

. ° 

OUR SECOND BASEMAN is Red Schoendienst over the Chi- 
sox’ Nellie Fox by the whisker of superiority in making that all im- 
portant you-know-what. The 34-year-old switch-hitting redhead 
from Germantown, IIl., completes his d.p. pivot almost as fast you 
can say from St. Louis to New York to Milwaukee. | 

Gil McDouglad, that scrawny Yankee third and second baseman 
who makes us rub our eyes every time we see him play his sure- 
handed, far-ranging shortstop, is our walkaway nominee for the All- 
stars key defensive spot. For sheer fielding genius, it would be 
Aparicio of the White Sox or McMillan of the Reds. For the big 
bang at bat, it would be Ernie Banks of the Cubs on his late season 
rush back to his spot as the hardest hitting shortstop since Hans Wag- 
ner. But for a combination of steadily applied talents, this year i 
has to be Gil. 

Third base goes io Milwaukee's Ed Mathews by not too much 
over Cincinnati's Don Hoak, and if someone told you in the spring 
that the Reds, whe seemed to be loaded with everything but a third 
baseman, would come up with one of Allstar caliber and finish way 
out of the running, well! 

A picker has an acute problem in the outficld. If you can’t find 
a place for the fantastic Ted Williams, you may be picketed. Leave 
out Roy Sievers and vou are jeered at as a near-sighted provincial 
New Yorker who picks ‘em by teams and not by performance, tor 
look at: Sievers of the lowly Senators Jeading his league in home 
runs and runs batted in! When you omit Frank Robinson, Cincin- 
nati will politely ask if you are kidding. Don’t name Minoso anid 
Chicago shakes its head at you more in pity than in scorn 


_ That's us. 
. 


WELL, GO AHEAD and do it yourself. Without Mickey and 
Willie, no Allstar outfield is for real. Which leaves one spot. And 
if you think I’m going to leave out Hank Aaron, think again. Wil- 
liams will get himself a swarm of votes, and not all on sentiment 
either. There's very little sentiment about a .375 batting average, 
whether its owner is 39 or 6 feet 4. But neither Williams nor Sievers 
can begin to field, throw and run with Mantle, Mays and Aaron (the 
games top r.b.i. man who moved to centerfield to save the Braves 
when Bruton was hurt), We have to go with the young trio of 
super-stars, and wonder what we'd, have done if Al Kaiine had 
registered a big year! , 

Brother Berra of them there Yanks had himself an off-year at 
bat. So name another catcher who knocks in his kind of runs and 
wins as many games for his ball club. We cannot. Our pitchers“are 
Warren Spahn of Milwaukee, Jim Bunning of Detroit and Billy 
Pierce of the almost-almost Sox. 

Checking the 11 Allstars, we note Milwaukee with four and the 
Yanks with three. Which by itself doesn’t necessary tell too much, 
since squad balance and total pitching, ala the Yanks, are so im- 
hee It might, however, whisper something about the end of a 

‘ational League era when Brooklyn gets one player on, that on a 
controversial pick, and you don’t seriously think of any other 
Dodgers in casting your ballot. 

Was a time, fellow Dodger fans and anti-Dodger fans, when at 
Allstar picking time the names Campanella, Robinson, Snider and 
Reese were right up there, with Hodges, Gilliam and Furille not far 
behind. Salute and good bye, big team! Outside of some World 
Series managerial weakness, the game may never haxe seen it equal. 

Briefly—so we can can squeeze in our fight prediction—we name 
St. Louis’ Hutchinson as Manager of the Year for having had the 
good sense to read the Worker and see that his low-rated Cards were 
named tor second (joke). Our A. L. Rookie of the year, Boston’s 
Frank Malzone (Bronx Boy) and close to making the Allstar team at 
third. NL rookie is Phillies’ Jack Sanford, a late blossoming pitcher 
who took the }eague by surprise. Our top 3 American Leaguers— 
Mantle Sievers, Williams. NLers—Aaron, Mays, Musial, and we sup- 
pose Sporting News migt claim some contradiction here. (Could 
a | be right?) Top pitching trios are Pierce, Bunning and Turley, 
and Spahn, Drysdale and Sanford. Mantle and Aaron are our 
Players of the Year. | 


have been enacted 


the Supreme Court's 
rulings. 


a local referendum before a school 
‘board could desegregate. Tennes- 
‘see has a pupil assignment law, a 


law regulating pupil transfers, seg-. 


jregation of children by sex and a 
law permitting voluntary segrega- 
‘tion by race. Arkansas modified its 
‘compulsory school attendance sta- 
tute, established a commission to 
study ways of evading the Supreme 
Court's decision, and adopted other 
_measures similar to those in Texas. 


| In the light of the actions of 
Gov. Faubus, in interposing state 
‘power against the federal authority. 
‘it is important to note that 1] 
‘southern states have adopted some 
‘form of interposition laws or reso- 
‘lutions. Interposition is the de- 


‘clared policy of Alabama, Arkan-| 


sas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
'Carolina, Tennesse, Texas and Vir- 
'ginia. 

| * 

| THE “HARD” segregation pol- 
icy of the Deep South was dem- 
onstrated by Clemson College in 
South Carolina recently when the 
school turned down a $350,000 


grant by the Federal government 


for nuclear studies. The grant 
could) be accepted only if there 
was a pledge that no student 
would be barred from the studies 
because of race. Although Clem- 
son had. received $99,000 of the 
grant, the school’s board of trus- 
tees relurned the advance. Clem- 
sons) action was applauded by 
Gov. George Bell Timmerman, fr.. 
and other leading South Carolin- 
1ans. 

| But while the spokesmen and 
activists tor the “Old Southt” racial 
philosophy sought to build highe: 
dykes against integration and de- 
mocracy, there were other voices 
being raised. 

Woodrow Wilson Mainn, the 41- 
year-old mayor of Little Rock, 
stood out for keeping his state 
‘in the Union and using the police 
power of his city to enforce Fed- 
eral Jaw. He disclaimed at every 
opportunity assertions of Gov. 
Faubus to the effect that Negroes 
‘had to be kept from attending 
Central High School to avert vio- 
lence. 

' And in Nashville, despite racist- 
inspired violence, Mayor’ Ben 
West, the police department and 
ithe Jeading citizens were on the 
‘side of order under law. 
‘under the tightly ruled segrega- 
tionist rule of Gov. Timmerman 
in South Carolina, a group of white 
‘South Carolinians are publishing 
‘a book cailed “South Carolinians 
Speak” to give voice to those! who 
‘would pursue a moderate course 
‘in race relations as contrasted to 
‘that of the state’s official leaders. 

IN LOUISIANA, Camille Gra- 
Vel, Democratic National Commit- 
| teeman for the state, is wnder 
‘attack from the professional ra- 
cists in- the party. Gravel has 
‘said that integration is sure 


state 


for it. Ralph M. Jackson, 
‘chairman of the Volunteers for 
‘Stevenson in two campaigns, de- 
‘fended Gravel and said of the at- 


| tacks: 


resents nothing more than auda- 
cious attempt to use the machin- 
‘ery of the Democratic party and 
particularly the State Central 
‘Committee as a forum for the 
| propagation of the Citizens Coun- 
'cils’ political ideas.” 

These cracks in the white su- 
premacy front are reflections of 


in Southern 
states, including Texas, Arkansas 
and Tennessee, aimed at stopping 
the trend toward compliance with 
esegregation 


A new Texas law would require 


Even. 


to 
‘come and has tried are the 
‘come and has tried to prepare the 


“The current hubbub really rep-, 


a more basic factor of which the. 


of Foreign Wars and World War 
Vets Barracks 91, have urged their 
membership to write their Con- 
gressmen for a Congressional in- 


orders in Levittown. The vets 
term the activities of the racist 
elements as “unAmerican.” 
Dorothy Anderson, feature wiit- 
er for the Negro bi-weekly Pk ‘la- 
delphia Tribune, reports that when 
she arrived in Levittown to investi 
'gate the situation for her paper 
'last week she was warned bya 


| “ - 
‘salesman: for the Levitt & Son/| 


‘firm, (which put up the housing) 
to “get out,” that it would be “to 
‘dangerous for her to live there.” 
'The salesman thought she was a 
homeseeker. 

| The salesman declared the Lev- 
itt company did not sell to “col- 
'ored.” As for Mvyers, the Negro 


| | “yee 
who has moved in with his family, 


the salesman said, “He'll have~to 
move. They're going to make him 


| B 
move! 
Miss Anderson interviewed 
'Mvers. who said he was staying. 


Gardner 
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tion and gradual plan will have 
to change. It’s like a person with 


vestigation into the anti-Negro dis- |. 


a cancerous growth—there s no use 
to keep pickin’ at it. 
7 


IT WAS THE board of edluca- 
tion which suggested the gradual 
plan—opposed by attorneys for the 
Negroes. The district federal! 
judge accepted it. But the board 
actually only brought in a plan foi 
one. year, this year—the “desegre- | 
gation” of first-graders. | 

“There’s no use going through 
what we did this week 12 times,” 
said Day. “It doesn’t take any 
more energy, any more disruption, 
to do all of it at once. The schoo]! 
board hasn’t said a_ thing |about 
going further. But after Judge) 
(W. E.) Miller accepted the board’: | 
plan, he said the board mugt sub | 
mit its plan for desegregation for 


the whole educational system here, 


not later than Dec. 31.” | 
Once the court had accepted! 
the board’s plan Negro organiza-: 
‘tions, including -NAACP, worked, 
along with numerous civic groups) 
‘and the board of education in sup-| 
port of it and to prepare for regis-| 
tration day and the changeover. 
Editor. Day had pleniy to say later 
about the long, thorough prepara-| 
tion in the community, and the’ 
cooperation of Negro and white, 
Protestant and Jew. : 
As to why there was such a 
low registration on Aug. 27, offi-: 
ciallv designated this year as reg-. 
‘istration day for first-graders— only, 
‘13 registering then—it is necessary | 
to explain the Nashville plan so) 
‘little understood up North. By) 
Sept. 2, the regular registration 
day, he said, about 20 children were 
registered to attend first grade in! 
‘previously all-white schools, he fig-| 
ured. When school opened, 135 
were accepted as enrolled and at-' 
tended, but by Friday the schools: 
reported a drop to 11. } 
Oe : 

IN HIS newspaper of Sept. 6, 
commenting on the Aug. 27 de- 
segregation, when whites egged on 
by the racist John Kasper and! 
others had booed Negro parents 
‘and children, Day hac paid trib- 


lute to the eniergence of “some real 
heroes on the side of obedience’ 
to law and order.” | : 
| He named Supt. of Schools W. 
A, Bass, Supt.-elect W. H. Oliver): 
Chief of Police Hosse, Mayor Ben) 
‘West and others as being on the: 
job and vigilant. The obstruction: 
ists were kept under control and, 
the Globe story predicted that with 


| the United 


| outside the U.S.—one from Aus- 
tralia. He said that about 90 per- 
cet urged him to remain in Levit- 
town. : | 
Meanwhile the war of ads con- 


| tinued in the Levittown area press. 
The latest was inserted by “a 
group in Quincy Hollow, in the 
| Bristol Daily Courier, Sept. 10, ad- 
'vocating segregation and praising 
the Levittown Betterment Cor- 
‘mittee (comprised of the white . 
supremacists). 

The ad makes much of the crime 
| waves recently in Philadelphia, 
which it claims are primarily due 
ito Negro criminals. 

| In connection with the Levit- 
‘town situation it has been dis- 
Closed that the Levitt firm is plan- 
‘ning a number of Levittowns, ill 
‘on the same segregated pattern. 
At Upper Marlboro in Mary- 


2.926- 


land the firm has bought a 2,22 
acre estate on which it will erect 
6000 homes. 

| A large project is planned near 


'Trenton, N.]. 


cff as well as I thought it would.” 
The reason was: “We are in the 
backwash of a thing that’s going 
on too close to us. The Little Rock 
situation has sort of given the im- 
pression of possible victory to those 
people who would defeat the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

“The quicker the government of 
States reaches a con- 
clusion as to its responsibilities on 
ways and means of carrying out 
the law, the quicker the whole 
problem of racial desegregation 


will be solved.” 
° 


“HOW DID IT happen, though, 


2? 


that Nashville didnt give in: 
Day was asked, and I referred to 
the move on Monday by the seg- 
1egationists an another front. The 
Parents School Preference commit- 
tee petitioned Goy. Frank Clement 
to use his “police power” to halt 
desegregation, saving the presence 
of Negroes constituted a “clear 
and present danger.” 

Clement, who is a segregationist 
himself, replied he had no authori- 
tv to use police powers to keep 
Negro children out of schools “un- 
less and until law and order has 
completely broken down.” 

Editor Day then told the story 
of how three years ago Nashville 
community organizations began to 
prepare. The idea was conceived 
by the NAACP. An initial —s 
was called. This one was attende 
by a labor spokesman, Lee Sanders 
Sr., president of the Nashville 
Trades and Labor Council, but 
6 f 
unfortunately, labor stayed out of 
it since, he said. 

Out of this grew the Nashville 
Community Relations Conference. 
For its workshops and_ practical 
program of preparing the comnu- 
nity to carry out the Supreme 
Court decision, he referred me to 
Mrs. John. T. McCall, a white 
woman who is aciive in church 
circles. 

(Mrs. McCall told me their first 
inter-racial workshop in the spring 


of 54, “After the Supreme Court 


Decision, What?” drew 500 at one 
session, 200 at all-day sessions, 
and in the second year ,enrolled 
700, was sponsored by 14 organi- 
zations. Other groups, too, sucn 
as the Fellowship Luncheon group, 
which met once a month, were 


formed. On Sept. 7 the conference, 
representing 


individual members 
and 16 other organizations, com- 
mended Mayor West for his stand.) 

“arr 

If you ean come together on 
the basis of cordiality and equality, 
you can get a lot done. I think 


. >» . 
‘real desegregation: “law and order’ ¥® did some good,” said the man 
iw 


ublie gets only momentary flash- : a 
: . : tt per ifarces here in the ‘Athens of the|Who probably knows as many per- 


es— the unity and militant per- : - ee ed 
sistency of the southern Negroes’ South’ will again cover themselves °?" * both ee eae — Ws 
fight against segregation. | \with glory in handling the most any other through <U years of news- 


It the ds kes against inte ration ‘troublesome problem Nashville has| Paper editing and agp sans sk of 
are being hth and if < iat is faced since the Civil War.” — in behalf of FEPC and a 
the assurance that they will be} What happened? Day agreed pape: other causes. 

flattened, it is because the south-}with the way Supt. Bass put it in} “Of course we all were strength- 
ern Negroes, in every section,|the Sept. 10 issue of The Tennes-'ened by the Montgomery Case. 
state, county, town and city, are seean. Bass said the first day of That word ‘love’—it’s really catch- 
daily attacking, -desegregated classes “did not come! ing on, isn’t it?” 


ais) aes 


And Vote for Basilio 


AND TOMORROW NIGHT, it says here, it’s Carmen Basilio, 
too rough, rngged, determined and hard punching for Robinson at 
this stage of Sugar Ray’s slightly stretched out career. If you ask about 
Basilio v. Robinson in his prime, the finest fighting man your eyes 
ever gazed upon, that’s another story. But Basilio isn’t figthing that 
Rbinson tonight. Nor is the 37-year-old Robinson fighting a hollow 
shell Bobo Olson. 

Yes, we know well that if Sugar, 37 and all, gets his sharpshoot- 
ing shot, he can take out any fighter of his weight around. Bet ye not. 


€a tt) 23 


} | 
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FARMER IN A BUSINESS SUIT! 
by John H. Davis and Kenneth 
Hinshaw, Simon and Schuster. 
$3.50 

By ERIK BERT 
WHAT IS usually called 

the “farm problem” is in real- 

ity, two quite different prob- 
lems, Lauren Soth says 


“Farm Trouble.” One prob- 


in 


lem is rural poverty; the other is; 
the “imbalances” that exist in com-| C 
lit is rather unexpected to find him 


mercial agriculture. 
Rural poverty {s_ the 
single bloc of real poverty in the 


little is being done to relieve it. del and simil > ot 
A good deal is being done about|*'@% 89° Simuar activities. 


on the Farm 
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posed to be assured by getting rid 
of those smaller than themselves 
will become the new marginal farm- 
ers who, in turn, must got rid 
of to assure a stable future for agri- 
culture. 


There is, however, a fly in the 
ointment. Technological progress 


WASHINGTON. — Senator 
Everett Dirksen, Illinois Re- 
publican, has nominated him- 
self as lead-off man to prevent 


the exposure of monopoly. He 
is the first to challenge the recent- 
ly published report of the Senate 


will continue. The “imbalance’ be- 
tween surplus production and low) 


‘income will persist. The only logi-| 


cal conclusion, he says, is to stop 


ithe advance of technology. He says 
‘it with embarrassment, but he says. 
it. | 


Considering the advice he offers, 


cy a wanting to do away with 


United States,” Soth says, and very| the amily-farm, for allegedly trying 


to stir up dissension on the country- 


Though Soth {s a liberal-minded 


the ‘imbalances’ that afflict com-| 
mercial agriculture, but what is be-|farm journalist, the only logic that 
ing done is the wrong thing, he con-|he can understand is one that leads 


tends. Ito the elimination of hundreds of 


A great readjustment is neces-! 


sary, Soth says. Though the “farm 
problem is two problems; the re- 
adjustment is just one, There is no 
place in agriculture for the rural 
ewe: the one-third of American 
arm families who live in poverty 
even during boom times.” 

They ought to get out of agri- 
culture, says Soth: He eases their 
going with the usual advice about 
educating them for city jobs, etc. 

However, even if we get rid of 
one-third of the farm families, it 
will do very little toward correcting 
the cost-price squeeze that, he fore- 
casts, is going to bring another 1920 
type | Se The poorest farm- 
ers produce only a surplus of chil- 
dren, not of products, that is why 
their elimination won’t help end the 


thousands of family farmers. The 
‘Marxists do not propose such a pro- 
igram. They believe that the prim- 
ary job is to guarantee a decent live- 
lihood for all farm families on the 
farm. When that minimum has been 


“laccomplished, as it can be in so 


‘rich’ a land as ours, we can talk 
‘of more “efficient” ways of doing 
|things. Soth proposes that the op- 
‘posite sequence be adopted. 

_ | Considering the slight influence 
that Marxists have on the farm 


Subcommittee on Anti-trust and 


Monopoly, on “Concentration in 
American Industry.” (The report 


EVERETT DIRKSEN 


was analyzed in a recent issue of! 
The Worker). | 
Dirksen launched his diversion-| 


What Are the Facts on Monopoly i 
Dirksen Is So Anxious to Hush? 


improvements in the measurement 
of industrial concentration. 

“The data are the most 
current and most reliable which 
are available.” 

These three sentences Dirksen 


“meaningfulness” of the statistics in 
the report. 

Dirksen then read to the subcom- 
mittee the qualifications which 
Jesse J. Friedman, the author, had 
indicated in the introduction to the 
report. Dirksen then “translated”|dared not quote. 
these technical explanations into! Dirksen oped that his misuse 
what he called “open language.”tof the “limitations and qualifica- 
Friedman noted in his explanation|tions” of the statistics could be 
that certain statistics were not as| used to obscure what the 750 pages 
complete as the subcommittee staff}of statistics show—the increasing 
would have liked to get, but were; monopolization of U. S. industry. 
the only ones available. He also} The overall picture in U. S. in- 
noted other, similar difficulties. dustry, as reported in the Senate 

Dirksen went into these in great)subcommittee study, reveals: 
detail. He said that he was going ® In 1954, almost one quarter 
to deal with the qualifications noted| (23 percent) of the total value add- 
by Friedman on pages 2 to 5 of this ed by manufacture in the U. S. 
report. ‘was accounted by the 50 largest 

However, when he began his an-|companies—the super giants. 
alysis he deliberately avoided quot-| © The 200 largest companies ac- 
ing anything from page 3 of the re-|counted for almost three-eighths (37 
port since this would have cut the! percent) of the total value added by 
ground from under the rest of his| manufacture in the U. S. 
analysis. ® In the seven years from 1947 

The last paragraph on page % to 1954, the 50 super-giants in the 
proves that, contrary to Dirksen’s;manufacturing field INCREASED 
insinuations, this is the most com-/their share of.the total value added 
plete report ever issued on concen-|by manufacture from 17 percent 
tration. |to 23 percent—or by more than 

In that paragraph Friedman} ONE-THIRD. | 
points out that: | ® During the same seven years 

‘The present study is more com-| the 200 largest companies’ share of 
prehensive than any previous re-|total value added by manufacture 
port on the subject. |rose from 30 percent to 37 percent, 


os 


| 
| 


‘It contains important technical’ or by almost ONE-FOURTH. ° 


The ABC's of Politics 
(Continued from Page 6) ing the work. And Joe said he 
figured the men would not get 


‘scene today, and the vast extent of ary action at a meeting of the anti-| 
dissension, it is just plain ridiculous, trust subcommittee a few weeks 
‘for Soth to blame the dissension ago. : 
on the Marxists. That is apart from} Observers here believe that the’ 
the fact that the Marxists do not inspiration for Dirksen’s attack 
want to create “dissension”; they) came from the United States Cham- 
‘do want the farm workers, and the ber of Commerce which put out. 


er every minute of the day. There 
wasn't any let up. One was 
shoveling, wheeling rock from 
the river bed, 


ramp on one’s shoulder to the 
concrete mixer, or driving sheath 


together and make “trouble” if 
they were divided on race lines. 


carrying 100- | 
pound sacks of cement up the | 


squeeze. ) : 
A substantial number of com-| and yse their own organizations to 


mercial farmers have to be eased defend themselves. That is not “dis- 


out also, preferably the middle-size|S¢™Si@n in any language. 
ones. Soth supports the “liberal”! Sadly enough, Soth, at the end 
proposal of Professor Theodore °f his book recommends semi-pas- 
Schultz for the federal government) Sivity as the practical way. “We will 
to carry through a reverse-home-! continue to muddle along by com- 
stead policy among the middle-4ze | promise, experimentation, and halt- 
commercial farmers, giving them a/ Measures. This is the way of democ- 
subsidy to get out of agriculture. | facy, and it is the best way.” ) 
_ Soth apparently believes that; It is rather, the way by which 
once this is accomplished agricul-| one-third of the farm population 
ture will be in pretty good shape. | will continue in poverty, by which 
He pays no heed to the possibility tens of hipeseelle of commercial 
tliat the grinding impact of capital-| farmers will be driven off the land 
ism in agriculture will continue to each year. It is not the best way, 
operate on those remaining; that and it is certainly not the way of 
the farmers whose future was sup-, democracy, as Soth alleges. 


Push the Button 


THE PUSH-BUTTON WORLD, attention of every participant in 
edited by E. M. Hugh-Jones. Uni-' the discusison. Michael Argyle, dis- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. $3.75. | cussing “Social Aspects of Automa- 


By LABOR RESEARCH ee eee pee the 
ASSOCIATION common conclusion: labor retire- 


) iment and normal turnover will take 
A RECENT book on auto- care of it. 
mation, titled “The Push- In his summary of the discussion, 
Button World,” and edited by editor E. M. Hugh-Jones does not 
E. M. Hugh-Jones, consists of permit this problem to pass so light- 
a series of papers on various'ly, declaring that “labor may well 
aspects of the subject by a number be suspicious” of the argument 
of British authorities. ‘that “surplus labor will be taken 
The American reader will be sur-) Care of by some self-regulating 
prised to find that, although they, mechanism of a free economy.” Ad- 
defer to the more extensive experi- ducing the various factors, includ- 
sence of the U. S., the British have img the present “boom” situation, 
made considerable progress and| Hugh-Jones notes that dangers of 


have initiated serious studies of joblessness are real. He makes the, the employers’ bluff with a proposal). 
‘for a price cut and the employers 


automation. point, however, that the slower rate 


In the introductory chapter, the of change of the British population, 


Earl of Halsbury, director of the!a’ compared with the U. S., may 
National 7 
Corp. of Great Britain, indicates a) ain. 
greater optimism than is shared by} H. R. Nicholas of the British 
other contributors to the discus-| Transport and General Workers’. 
sion. He holds that ““technological| Union, presenting “The Trade! 
progress replaces unskilled by skill-| Usion Approach to Automation,” | 
ed labor in proportion as it replaces|chimes in with the general theme 
skilled labor by unskilled.” His es-| that automation need not cost work-| 
timate is that only those engaged| eis’ jobs. However, he reflects the 
in manufacturing industries will be'deep fear of the British workers: 
affected, which amounts to “one/that it will, and that energetic. 
quarter of the community.” He opti-| measures by labor are in order. He 
mistically looks ta “retirement andj warns that while certain employers. 
recruitment” to take care of any consider automation a pe 
season a involved in introducing! against the workers, the nature of | 
abor-saving machinery. | automated enterprises is such that, 

The problem of labor displace-|the latter can also exert “great 
ment is like a magnet drawing the’ pressure.” | 


_—s 


‘small and middle farmers, to build| 


Research Development make for less of an impact in Brit- 
' . | 


|a preliminary assault on the “Con- 
centration” report in June, even be- 
fore it was published. | 

The theme of Dirksen’s attack, 
as it was that of the Chamber of 
‘Commerce, is that concentration 
cannot be adequately measured 
iwith the materials at hand. | 


| Dirksen told the Senate subcom- 
)mittee that he was going to limit 
himself to an analysis of the 


World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 5) 


this country has ever known, using 
mainly the exposures of the Sen-| 
ate Racket Comittee, to throw the 
blame for inflation on the unions.' 
They plan to make use of the sins: 
of the Becks, Hoffas and their like,’ 


workers, 

We know by now of the anti- 
labor legislation the McClellan) 
Committee will sponsor in the guise 
of remedies against racketeering. 
But how many milions of dollars) 
will be taken from the workers at 
the bargaining table as a result of 
the current campaign? The em- 
ployers count on such hard cash!’ 
as the first fruits of their anti-labor, 
attacks. 

The United Automobile Workers 
is at least cognizant of the prob-| 
lem it faces as it enters the active! 
stage of its 1958 wage struggle. 
‘The union has dramatically called 


came out second-best in this con-' 
test for the headlines. The steel’ 
union has also challenged the em-| 
ployers. But how many other 
unions have met the employers in-' 
flation charge in the field of educa-| 
tion and propaganda? Not many. 
The administration’s unconcealed 
position in support of the employ- 
ers, the attitude shown by the auto 
companies, it seems to me, make it 
evident to all in labor that there is 
no alternative for a full drive ahéad 
for the shorter workweek and high- 
er takehome with reliance on la- 
bor’s weapons—unity, strength, and 
a crusade for the support of the 
common people. The only other 
alternative is to take further cuts 


in purchasing power and jobs. 


ito squeeze more billions from the 


piling with a heavy sledge from 
six o clock on, And when one 
squatted in the bushes he could 
hear Joe bawling: “Hurry, back! 
What's the matter? Hurry back!” 

But Bob told me not to worry. 
“I wasn’t scared of my master 
in slavery times,” he told me. 
“And I ain't scared of Joe.” 

Bob didn’t need to be scared. 
He was the strongest manjon the 
job in spite of his 70 yeats. 

So-called “unskilled” labor has 
its own skills. And Bob schooled 
me in the “sleight? and the 
“knack” of the varied tasks be- 
fore us. And he taught me how 
to swing my body with the work, 
and let my legs save my arms and 
back. 

. - 

BEST OF all Bob Jackson 
taught me respect for his peo- 
pe He had been a slave on a 

eorgjia cotton plantation until 
he ran away as a lad in the war. 
And he was proud of the way the 
“field. hands” stuck together. 
“Nobody ever tattled on any- 
body else,” Bob used to say. 

But Bob was proudest of all 
of the Negro Civil War soldiers. 
“The black man won the war,” 
he said again and again. And 
Bob did his share in the win- 
ning. He had tramped through 
Georgia with General Sherman. 
And he laughed when he talked 
of the march to the sea. 

“The rebels always ran when 
they saw my people coming,’ 
Bob said with delight. 

Bob was happy when Joe made 
him camp teamster. He had been 
a U. S. cavalryman in the In- 
dian Territory after the war, 
and had worked with horses most 
of his life. And I spent happy 
times in his stable after hours as 
he fed and curried the team. He 
loved the horses and they loved 
him. And it was good to see them 
rub their faces against him after 


he curried them down. 
* 


JOE’S GANG was half white | 
and half Negro. And I heard him 
tell why. He was talking to the 


state inspector, who was check- 


There were individual rebel- 
lions, however. I saw a slim 
white worker pick up a heavy 
stone when Joe shook his fist at 
him and cursed him after a 
wheelbarrow load of cement fell 
in the river. Joe then let the in- 
cident go by. 

And I listened with delight as 
“Slim” Jackson, a six-foot Negro 
worker (no relative of Bob's) 
drove the boss frantic for three 
days. “Slim” was a skilled ce- 
ment mixer. And the boss need- 
ed him badly. But “Slim” got 
tired of Joe’s pushing and quit. 

That was a headache for Joe. 
No one else could quite fill 
“Slim's” place. But “Slim” wasn’t 
satisfied with just quitting. He 
came back on the river bank 
every morning and afternoon to 
kid Joe in front of the men. 
“Slim” was a living picture of 
deny leisure as he sat on the 
ank in a blue serge’ suit with a 
big cigar in his mouth and beg- 
ged us not to work too hard for 


Joe. 
* 


“SLIM'S” best fun came when 
Joe showed off as a strong man. 
Joe was a powerful 200-pound 
fellow—with very little wind. 
But he forgot one day that he 
was out of condition, and got 
into the water with the men. _ 
' “Watch me, men, I'll show 
you how to work,” he sang out. 
And he threw an extra big load 
of rock on a wheelbarrow, and 
pushed it up the plank on the 
run from the river bed. The 
stunt was too much. And Joe 
sank on the dam and puffed and 
wiped the sweat until he caught 
his breath again. | 

Then “Slim” cried out from the 
bank in mock grief: “Look out, 
boy. You'll kill yourself! You 
know you aint champion any 
more. 


Joe would have liked to smash 
“Slim.” But he knew he hadn't 
a chance, although he outweigh- 
ed the Negro worker 30 pounds 
or more. For “Slim” was made 
of steel wire. And he wasn’t 
scared a bit. 


I wish I could meet the mes 
who built that dam again. They 
were much better men than the 
blustering boss and the politk 
cians behind him. And they gave 
me respect for their manhood 
that I can never forget. | 


10 Years Ago Our Town Said 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


It was ten years ago—on Sept. 
.22, 1947—that the great Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine was 
filled to capacity with a rare gath- 
ering of people. Workmen, Negro 
and white,“simple housewives, ar- 
tists, professional men and women, 
writers, taxi drivers, men from the 
docks and ships sat in the long 
pews beside diplomats from great 
nations to mourn the death of an 
exceptional figure in American 
political life. 

I felt as did a colleague of 
mine, who with Communist Coun- 
cilman Peter V. Cacchione attend- 
ed with me the last rites of Foi- 
rello H. LaGuardia that day, that 
“more than a man had died,” that 
“an era had come to an end.” 

That, I am sure, was the feel- 
ing of the long silent lines of New 
Yorkers stretched out for four 
blocks around the. cathedral. For 
nearly two days and nights this 
line moved slowly irito the church 
and past the bier of the man 
who gave New York City the best 
government it ever had. 

, * 

I REMEMBER walking along 
with Harry Hershfield the day 
before the funeral observing the 
endless line of mourners. Hersh- 
field noted the large number of 
Negro people in the line. 

“This is proof Fiorello was a 
man of the people,” Hershfield re- 
marked. “Not since the body of 
Abraham Lincoln Jay in state in 
our City Hall rotunda have so 
many Negroes come to pay hom- 
age to a dead leader.” 

LaGuardia was the son of an 
immigrant Italian bandmaster, 
rrandson of Rafael Enrico La-,,,,.4). 
Evandia: of Foggia, Italy, who William La sa wayyy pangusee 
fought beside Giuseppi Garibaldi. | 7" agg “wage = aay Ha | 
Throughout his stormy career as) ‘'7C0“ rey wis a . } we — 
lawyer. volunteering his services PRO TEAC See win reverpm 
in the 1912 garment strike, as con- on of President Franklin D. 
gressman and mayor, he stood in | opseve t. : Pw 
the forefront of the fight for the} [| shall never ai the time 
rights of minorities. a citywide strike brought the 

In Congress he fought the Ku) trucking industry to a. standstill. 
Klux Klan and Klan-minded poli-; The employers relused to even 
He was champion of the; consider the reasonable demands 
rrant. campaigning | of the Teamsters nion. La- 
y racial restrictions.|Guradia warned the employers to 


ticians, 
poor immi 
against specia 


FIORELLO H. 


On the other hand, on Jan. 13,/get busy and settle. 


They paid 


| 
| 


by the verv concept of true civiliza- 


! 
} 
| 
' 


Wrote Marquis Childs (Sept. 


LaGUARDIA 


would ask me 

Gurley Flynn. 
“Tell her to come down. and) 
see me, he said one day. After! 


about Elizabeth 


‘I arranged tor Miss Flynn's visit 
‘to the Hall, the Mayor talked to 


me for a long time about her won- 
derful work in the many civil lib- 
erties campaigns. | 

“Elizabeth is a wonderful wo-' 
man, ‘he said. “You didn’t know, 
ier in her younger days. I did.| 
She could get things moving. She 
should hold a top post in the la- 


dicated columnists 
concern over the worldwide | pub- 
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Farewell to Fiorello 


fered some friendly criticism of; In a tribue to the political guer- 
both the Daily Worker and Herald| rilla fighter in the Oct. 7, 1947, 
Tribune reporters. On the way/issue of “New Masses,” Si Ger- 
home he had a drink of Scotch | son, my colleague and predeces- 
with a friend at the Engineers!sor at City Hall, gave this esti- 
Club. | ‘mation of the man: 

AND AMID all the hubbub of| “LaGuardia was a_ staunch 
a busy day in City Hall, LaGuardia | friend of labor but not of it. He 
could find time to dream. He;moved in left circles but was no 
dreamed of establishing a great!exponent of socialism. Philosoph- 
center of music and drama. When/ ically he was the typical pragmatic 
he learned the Old Mecca Temple | American progressive. He was 
had become city property due to| unique in that he, an Easterner 
tax delinquency, he went to work.| and cosmopolitan, associated him- 
Today we have the New York self politically and ideologically 
Center of Music and Drama. And} vith Western progressivism which 
when he heard one day that \danc-;| was principally agrarian at bottom. 
ers were kicking up clouds of dust | Historically, this made him a pow- 
on the City Center stage, he/erful link between the industrial 
threatened to go down and sweep! urban centers and the middleclass 
the stage himself. But he flidn’t revolt on the farms.” 
have to. The stage hands got busy.; This, I believe, sums up pretty 

Betore he lett office to become! well LaGuardia’s place in the po- 
the head of UNRRA he, told litical arena. He and those who 
friends he would like to b¢come! united with him in advancing a 
the president of a college, or edit) program have left a distinctive 
a newspaper, or jrun for the U.S.;mark on the city ‘and nation in 
Senate. But his dreams were cut both the field of social legislation 
short by his untimely death,|Sept.|and sound and humane govern- 
20, 1947. : ment. 


Magil 


(Continued from Page 
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‘thing far worse could happen to you 

today if you would go to Little 
Rock.” 

Gunewardene was a membe 
the five-man UN subcommittee 
issued the report on Hungary. 
| The Soviet press and the press 
of the other socialist countries have 
published considerable matérial on 
the desegregation struggle. They 
have also not failed to point to the 
hypocrisy of “U.S. government lead- 
‘ers in posing as champions of hu- 
‘man rights in Hungarv and other 
countries while the rights of 16,- 
000,000 black Americans are fi: 
‘rantly violated. 


There is a rule in that branch of 
law known as equity that anyone 
who makes accusations against 
{someone else must come into court 
‘with clean hands. In the eves of 
‘millions throughout the world— 

most of them with skins that are 
Hungarv. | Pie ie as. oe. a 
a 7 ae: '....imore brown or black than white— 

The fact is that during the’ UN ‘ephage 
the hands of Washington’s spokes- 


debate on the resolution engineer- nag a 
‘ ; *rnationa O . 
ed by the State Department, con-| ©" ™ “ie mtern f | 

} ‘arena are a long way from any- 


of 
at 


2, 


y 
' 
? 
th) 
ts 


tion and Christian conscience.” 
om 
SEVERAL NATIONALLY’ syn- 
have expressed 


peer 
10): 

“In Europe and Asia particularly, 
the impact of a photograph of arm- 
ed troops holding back a on sp 
of young Negroes from entering a 
public school simply cannot be 
exaggerated.” | 

Thomas L. Stokes wrote the next 
day in similar vein. 

Childs also expressed concern 
that what was happening in the 
South would weaken the U.S. ef- 
fort in the United Nations to heat 
up the cold war in connection with 


licity given events in the §S 


in 
. _ 


\demning the Soviet and Hungarian - ieee Lnenlinlees 
: ng res g cleanliness. 
governments, Peter Voutov of Bul-|U28 resembling « 

garia cited the outrages in the U.S. 


or movement. today.” 
There is a note here 
CGuardia’s attitude toward 


So he or- 


ae ee ee - — — 


1995. he wrote to Secretary of|/no attention to him. 
Labor James J. Davis, demanding dered out trucks and the Sanita- 


oe 


La- 


inter- 


on 


} 


that the Archduke Boris of Rus-+|tion Department and other city 
sia be inspected on his arrival in| agencies and put the city in the 
the U.S. to determine whether he| trucking business, paying the union 
was likely to become a public | drivers the wages they had de- 
charge—as was the custom with, manded. 
other immigrants. | Park Commissioner Robert 
LaGuardia made front: page Moses tore his hair as the’ 
headlines throughout the country trucks tore up the grass in City 
when as congressman he made}Hall Park. The Mayor had desig-| 
a personal investigation otf the nated the park as the central motor! 
brutality of the mine operators in pool. And inside City Hall union! 
the 1928 coal strike. delegates at makeshift desks dis- 
“I have never seen — such cached the drivers on their reg-' 
thorough deliberate cruelty in my| ular routes. The employers sign-| 
life as there displayed against the ed a contract and the strike was! 
unfortunate strikers by the coallended in less than 24 hours. 
operators and their army of coal| x | 
and iron police,” he declared.| [ DO NOT PROPOSE in this 
‘Imagine, gentlemen, a private) brief piece to present a rounded 
army with private jails where| ena RR 6) TaCuardi: 
miners are unlawtuily detained and | P® ical estimate or La esnes ieamee! 
assaulted.” | What follows here are some im- 
+ pressions of the man from a sheaf 
I COT TO KNOW the man Of old yellowing notes I made in| 
LaGuardia and had a close-up | City Hall more than a decade 
view of him at work when I was, ®*8°- : 
covering City Hall for the Daily; These notes include discussions 
Worker during his last two ad-|[f had with the Mayor about his: 
ministrations as mayor. He was!|work on behalf of Tom Mooney,| 
an astonishing personality; he was/the IWW leader Vincent St. John 
news every minute of the day. and Sacco and Vanzetti. 
I heard him denounce the late’ Time and again LaGuardia 


Dein, 
NATIONAL STANDING—CIRGULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 


as of week ending September 16, 1957 | 


FUND 
DRIVE 
GOAL 


Raised 
To Date | 


TO 
DATE 


D.W. 
GOAL 


TO 
DATE 
79 


WKR 
GOAL 
150 


STATE 
Connecticut 
Colo., N, Mex., 
Illinois 
Indiana 
'lowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Missouri 
Montana, Idaho 
New England 
New Jersey 
Ohio ek Bee ao 
Oklahoma, Arkansas ... 
Fastern Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania 
Bouth .. 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL ({toutside N.Y.).. 
NEW YORK STATE .. 


Wyom.. : 
2 1,000 
50 


1,012.56 
713.50 
158.75 

41.00 

1,781.05 

2,195.00 
718.00 


300 
250 

50 
35 
175 
500 
200 


2551.50 
598.00 
158.50 


800.15 
321.00 
15,883.80 
28,538.32 


$44,422.12 


500 
30 


150 
200 
3.500 
5,500 


9,000 1,968 $100,000 


‘municipal 


tations cleaning up a pile of mail. | 
Q i 


national agreements. 

“International agreements,’ he 
said, “are worthless unless based 
on food and jobs for the people 
of the world.” | 


‘against those wl! 


Ose Only crime was 
being “born with dark skins.” 

“Be careful, Mr. Gunewardene,” 
he said, addressinf the dark-skinned 
representative of Ceylon, “some 


ls O 


He was a_ seven-day worker. 
Here is a schedule for a_ typical 
single LaGuardia day as I noted it 
down at City Hall: | 

Arrived-at Hall at 9 a.m. Con-. 
ferred with a banker on a question 
of municipal bonds.. Met with a 
committee of tenants with land- 
lord problems. Following a short 
conference with a leader of a 
employes union, met 
with his police commissioner, an 
actor, an editor, a housewife, a’ 
Negro jurist, a meat packer, a re- 
tail butcher, a rabbi, a priest, a 
theatrical producer, a_ playwright 
and two high school students. | 

Meanwhile, the’ Mayor kept 
three stenographers busy with dic- 
This all.took place before 
noon lunch: hour. | 

LaGuardia was then off to speak! 
at a luncheon. Back, from lunch, 
he diseussed city problems with 
an architect, an engine¢r, an air- 
line official and a manufacturer. 
He mediated a labor dispute for 
kosher butchers, discussing the 
problem in both Yiddish and He-) 
brew. He also found time for a 
press conference in which he of-| 


TT 


the | 


a ——— 


ue be 


; 
’ 
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Welcome Home | 
Reception 


Louis Weinstock 


Saturday Manhaitan 


| “SO ENDS OUR NIGHT” gréa: 
author of “All Quiet on Wesiern Fro 
Polonia Club, 201 Second Ave. inea 
St.) Sat. eve. Sept. 21 and Sun. at 
| Also comedy and color movie of 
/ Canyon. Adm. free. Coffee and tea. 


, 
+ 


You Are | 
Nee 


I 
r 


: Sunday Brooklyn 


| YOUTH FORUM in Brighten Beach 
the “The Latest Changes in the Soviet 
| Union.’ The following speakers wil! parti- 
cipate: George Watt, NY Communist Party; 
Bert Deck, Socialist Workers Party, S.Y.F.; 
Dave McReynold, Socialist Party, S.D.F.; 
‘Sheldon Wicks, Quakers. At Brighton Cen- 
iter, 3200 Coney Island Ave, Brooklyn, 
‘Sept. 22, 8:30 p.m. sharp Youth and adults 
invited 


Te 


Help put Elizabeth 


Gurley Flynn on same 
Jun ronx 
Ballot— | a 


OLD-FASHIONED HUNGARIAN Vintage 
Festival Sunday, Sept. 22, at International 
‘Park, 814 E. 225 8t., Bronx, N. Y. Hun- 
carian music, delicious Hungarian teod. 
Adm. 7 cents. Ausp.: Hungarain Press 
Comm. In case of rain in Hungarian House, 
‘2141 Southern Boulevard, Bronx. 


"Classified Ads 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


‘REGISTER now at Metropolitan Musie 
School, 18 W. 74 Street for instrumental, 
vocal, theoretical subjects; Children’s 
preparatory department, folk and jazz. 
Bulletin available. Telephone TR 2-276] 


FOR SALE 


VACUUM CLEANER—Top Consumer Rat- 
ing. Reg. $97.50 SPEC. only $52.50. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. 
(bet. 13th & 14th Sts.) GR 3-7819 


ii: MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 


Candidate for City 
Council 


24th ‘Senatorial Dist 
Headquarters— 


15 Second hvobiaele 


‘Open Daily 10 AM- 
10 PM 


Campaign Committe 


| 


Peoples Rights Party 


SATURDAY. SEPT 28 
9 P.M. 


at Hungarian House. 


2141 Southern Blvd, Bronx 
near 181 Street 
Refreshments (Food & Drinks) 


Admission: $1.50 
Ausp: Welcome Home Painters 


Committee 
FRANK WEDL MAX KUSHNER 


cal, Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor, 170th 8t., Bronx 56, N.Y, 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 
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L SUNDAY 


She will be joined on the plat- 


FLYNN COMMITTEE SETS 4,000 GO. 


The committee has set the 4- 


The total of signatures in the 
campaign to put Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn on the ballot for 
City Council election, edged 
near the 3,000 mark Thursday 
afternoon as this edition went 
to press. 

Fifty-eight canvassers secured 


179 names Wednesday night 
bringing the total to 2,947, only 
53 shy of the 3,000 minimum 
required. The total is slightly 
below the goal sought by the 
campaign committee, which had 
hoped to pass the 3,000 mark by 
Thursday. 


day period, Thursday through 
Sunday, Sept. 22, to secure the 
additional 1,000 signatures 
above the 3,000 mark that it 


considers necessary to guaranty 
Miss Flynn’s place on the ballot. 


The campaign headquarters at 
153 Second Ave., will be open 
from 10 A.M. on both Saturday 
and Sunday for vassers. 

On Saturday night Miss Flynn 
will speak at the second open- 
air meeting of campaign at 
Delancey and Norfolk Streets. 


form by Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., 
former City Councilman, Simon 
W. Gerson, executive editor of 
the Daily Worker and Miss Eve- 
lyn Wiener, co-chairman of the 
campaign committee. | 


ee ee a er ree 


INTERVIEW WITH CITY COUNCIL CANDIDATE 


Gratified by East Side Response, 


On the Carousel—kids (2) 9 a.m. 
Mighty Mouse—kids 10:30 a.m, 
Greatest Figths: Jack Johnson vs. 


Vv 


Saturday, Sept. 21 


Stanley Ketchel — heavyweight | 


& Movie Guide 


rion of Israel (4) 2:30 
Maurice Chevalier’s Paris — docu- 
mentary (4) 4. Repeat of one- 
ohur film about Paris. 
Face te Nation—Panel. Konrad 
Adenauer, West Germany’s 
chancellor (2) 5:30 


title bout Oct. 16, 1909 (9) 1) 
p.m. | 
Baseball Hall of Fame—Joe Di- 
Maggio (11) 1:30 | 
Baseball. Dodgers-Phillies (9) 1:55. 
Ebbets Field 
Yankees-Red Sox (11) 1:55. Sta- 
dium 
Eye on New York—Eastern Gov- 


Last Word—panel (2) 6. - Words 
and their meanings 

Meet the Press: French Finance 
Minister Felix Gaillard (4) 6 

Gov. Meyner ‘sReport (13) 6:30 

You Asked For It (7) 

Eddie Cantor—comedy (9) 7 

Jack Benny=comedy (2) 7:30 

Maverick—western (7) 7:30. Debut 


Elizabeth Flynn Tells Reporter 


By LESTER RODNEY 77 ' 
The reporter about to climb three flights of steps to in- East Side Doesn't 


terview City Council candidate Elizabeth Gurley Flynn in Like the Kluxers 
ernors Conference (2) 2:30 


her} East Side) apartment runs into the old Flynn sparkle coos ie 
ij ‘i [ | | A leaflet entitled “IKE: STOP Movies: Body and Soul with John Hour-lon 


bifore he even begins. | | oa, y . 

“Well,” \comes, the sympathetic, and said ‘You tell Elizabeth about) THE ARKANSAS KLUXERS, | Carfield (7) 3 | Midion Dollar Movie: Boy with 

chuckling voice from the top floor, |this! ~ says Elizabeth Gurley Flynn” | College Football: Maryland vs! _ (reen Hair (9) 7:30 and 10 

“You're an athlete. Or do you only has received a fine reaction from Texas A&M (4) 4:45, ? “ a (2) 8 

write about it? people of the 24th Senatorial Million Dollar Movie: Boy with steve on (4) 8 - 4 
District, who agree with it com- Green Hair (9) 5, 7:30 and 10|Alcoa Hour (4) 9. Nigth by Bill 


Less than four months out of | caret caine wots | Pramahan 
prison on the now crumbling Smith pletely. It is given out by can- | Perry Mason—mystery (2) 7:30.) 7 E C. 9 ENE ae Sa 
vassers to put Miss Flynn on the Debut. Hour-long. eee 


Act fraud, the veteran Communist UM per ‘am? ghe'len p C ety (4) 8 obards, Jr | 
leader is,| typically, up to her ears|CORCEPE OF The Campaign, she Cx ‘ity C 1. erry Como—variety (4 ae # 
in siti’. “| Canine me hwo |Dlained, “But its practicality. Oh, nent Se ae ee Jimmy Durante—comedy (2) 8:30 ae ane (2) 9:30. Rip 
separate desks at which she is sj-|they would be glad to see it, but} selves with the basic interests of Polly Bergen—variety (4) 9. Debut.| 64 000 Challen “4 ) 10 
the people.” : |Confldential File—documentary on nr tte eet) 10 a 

3 | private detectives (5) 9 | Whats My Line (a) 10: 
eet ane ee and’! Western: Have Gun, Will Travel Late Show: Thunder Afloat (1939 
aie pa ee ee ee ee ee + with | Richssd | Mecde (2) 9:30. sea thriller) with Wallace Berry, 
she said. “In this|and honorable history of 38 years. a} FOV. | gt. gle sce a 

¥. one Half-hour new series | Chester Morris, Virginia Grey 

We must never lose sight of it, in Mike Wallace—; Me oa Marga-| | (2) 11:15 
spite of our mistakes, and goodness) is ¢ ” er (7) 10° ae ee 
knows we must recognize and learn , °~.. °°"? S°" \! 


\ 


—— ea a 


* 

MANY DOUBTED the prac- 
ticality of his campaign when it was 
initially discussed, she said. “I’m 
not talking about opposing the 


BIS Ber hee ee a 
nvultaneously working on her Alder-| ¥°'¢, afraid it couldn’t be done 
| now. 


These boone are now surprised 


son prison story, and the continuous 
biography of her life. And, of| 
course, nights and weekends she|and gratilied, 
is involved all the way in the stir-'sense, it has given a shot in the 
rig campaign to get onto the bal-/arm hs ie party, an or on, 
lot, a campaign which goes into| And so will be helptul in all future sii tei 
sil lenny: thie ielidend Seeding work the party faces, not only in| from our mistakes. I think wel have| Premiere Performance: Holy Mat- 

last big push to insure the 4,000) this campaign to preserve the right to unite around the _ resolution 

sisnatures congidered a safe mar-|of independent candidates.” Miss|adopted at the National Conven-| 
gin.” bee die sees preserving this right as tion, which I think was an excel-| p 

“tt has been a wonderful cam-|Yery. important, and not at all injlent resolution, and move forward.” | 
conflict with proper outgoing elec- 


tion tactics. “On the City Council Rays President 


piign;. the vibrant, newly-slimmed, 

67-year-old People Rights Party aay | ms 

candidate said, “Really gratifying level it is a splendid opportunity) 

| J CA irt, c , ¢ ; ie i a ie ‘ Fd ° es. 2 >| z sea - 

td me, both the number and spirit * de og Stig gn with the) with Errol Flynn, Ida Lupino Prince and Showgirl, 68th St 
82h) ee a ; wo big parties,” she said. | oat Se 9 15 2 we rr. 

of the canvassers, and the response | a r nee 1 | , ; (2) Lb:15 | _ |Hattul of Rain, RKO Albee, Bklyn. 

of the people. | just want to urge | Can\ Bees na * ay er al __ es : - . Movie Four: Dakota Lil (4) 11:5. Sun Also Rises, Roxy 

everyone |who has helped to stay/"ction between ‘the right of inde- a en Mystery. Oedipus Rex, 5th Ave. Cinema 

aiid ask others to come down and veting for whom one pleases on Sunday, Sept. 22 | ! 7 

help. . . . We're near enough that/election day. “Of course,” she ex- mp Unto My Feet: Music of Carousel, City Center _ 

we can do it. We can win the fight! plained, “canvassers hope those Salomone Rossi, 16th centuary Iceman Cometh, Circle ih} Square 

thy get on the ballot.” | iwho sign will vote for me, but make [talian Jewish composer (2) 10, Simply eavenly, The Playhouse 

| a Boe a.m. ‘Sweeney Todd, Sullivan St. Play- 
INEVITABLY, there are com- lo sign now for the American tradi- po Ce see Camera Three: Study of The | house | 

parisons with the 1954 campaign tion of a fair shake for all. | a ae = Guitar. Guests: Classical guitar-/ Separate Tables, Music Box 

to get onto the ballot in the Bronx.| A Democratic leader in the dis-- ©) °° So Wa a. ~. Hey de - Torre; Flamenco a rs ors gerwan mor 

a) campaign which also succeeded trict who signed said he stood for, #:%% guitarist, Carlos Montoya Pryce ne elt dpa 


ii spite of what Miss Flynn ‘calls the right of minority parties to be! gg Mr. Wizard—science (4) Il Lil Abner, St. James 
“the greater atmosphere of fear on the! ballot | israel —documentary (5) 1 Purple Dust, Chery ane 
| | 


then.” Leer” Necce Elen eatd with her Baseball; Dodgers-Phillies (9) 1:59) LGood King Charles, Downtown 
With fewer canvassers this time, d ihe earth | u om mn 7 a 4 ne Yeukees-Dem) Set (0) Ee Bells tae ees. Stuvert 
‘wer C f : », AOwn-to-eartn nul ? AY als X=} Pr ‘ootball—Giants v 2) My Fai a , ine 
the campaign is bringing a higher,press the fact that he probably) : bee Foothan-trlents: ve Rasa { Five Mae Onere " Theatve de 
rate of returns. iwasn’t too afraid of us taking a lot} 2°" with! |. Ears : 


| MOVIES 

Nana, 72nd St. Playhouse 
rimony with Monty Wooley (11) Face in the Crowd. Art 

10. Based on an Arnold Ben-| The Roots, (Mexican) Fine Arts 
nett movie Pajama Came, Radio City 
layhouse of Mystery (2) 10:30.! Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 
: Basil Rathbone. A Man Escaped (French) Baronet 
| Your Hit Parade (4) 10:50 4 Man of a Thousand Faces, Palace 
Greatest Fights (9) 10:30. Rising of Moon (Irsh), 55th St. 
Late Show: Escape Me Never Stella( Appolo 49°nd St. ; 


’ 


La 


Series: Interview 


| . | 2s | Wisdom 
| “You should be in the headquar-| of votes away from the Democrats.” 
ters (at 15 Second Avenue) when! But seriously, she addd, “I really! 
the canvassers come back,” she expect a better vote than the 1954 
said, “The way they report about Bronx vote if I get on the ballot.” 


Jackie Robinson, the man who 
shattered jimcrow in baseball ten 
years ago, has accused President 


| Prime Minister David Ben-Gu-' Damn Yankees, Adelphi 


SOVIETS CITE GAINS ON 
EVE OF 40TH ANNIVERSARY 


Eisenhower of failing to make a 
sufficient effort to speed public 
school integration in the South, 
The former Brooklyn Dodger 
baseball star, addressing an NA- 
ACP luncheon here, urged Ne- 
groes to “do everything short of 
violence to achieve our rights” 
in their efforts to achieve inte- 
gration, 


liow the people of the area, the * 
Puerto Ricans, Negroes and Italians) “IT’S BEEN wonderful, so soon 
are dissatisfied with|conditions, and after coming back, to see so many 
want SOME WAY 'to express this) old familiar faces at the headquar- 
dissatisfaction, to protest.” ters,’ she mused, “And so: many 
The Saturday night open air Young people! That's really good to 
meeting at the famed corner of|S¢e- Some of them bring guitars, 
Norfolk and Delaney encountered they've composed a campaign 
no hostility whatsoever, she re-|SOD§ ... SO many progressives 
ported, and much applause. For-| have been wanting something to 
mer city councilman Ben Davis; DO 
spoke of the contributions made by 
progressive members of the Coun- 
¢il in past years, including Com- ) 
tnunists like himself and the late|as been a fine response reported 
Pete Cacchione. The first bill to'/*™mong Italian people,” she said, 
end discrimination in nearby Stuy; !hey ve been impressed to hear 
| ¥Yesant Town came from the Com-|that this candidate fought for the 
munist councilmen. ‘freedom of Sacco and Vanzetti. 


MOSCOW. — The Soviet Com-|“personality cult” which, it said, 
munist Party’s Central Commit-|did “great harm.” It added that 
tee published a five-page article|a “repetition of Stalin’s mistakes” 
last week in Pravda in connec-!must not take place. 

‘tion with the forthcoming 40th The thesis. summing up achieve- 
anniversary of the Russian Revolu-| rents since the Russian Revolution 
.tion’ on Nov. 7, ‘on Nov. 7, 1917, was expected te 

The article predicted eventual! ba re-published. and discussed at 
doom for capitalism everywhere party meetings. 

1 : and its replacement by commu-| jy; gaid that British and Ameri- 
Separated Siamese oe ean capitalists supported Hitler 
The Central Committee portray-| fen the Soviet Union, and !ater, 


While the area has changed, she 
said, there are still echoes of past 


peoples’ fights to be found. “There Twin Marks 6th Year ed Lenin as the main individual |. 1en they became Allies with the 


FERRIS, Ill., Sept. 16—Rodney| figure in the Revolutian. It credited | 7) SR deliberately delaved the 
Dee Brodie, survivor of the first) Stalin with continuing the battle) 44,4 front, hoping the Germans 
successful operation separating 


ssi 2 sepi against oppositionists such as Trot- Dod Rie wey Wise? esl 
head-joined Siamese twins, today 


en . i sky. | However, it reaffirmed the other by their fighting. 
celebrated his. sixth birthday in ap-| party’s determination to do away NS 
View “stan too’''s Ital iq.{parent good health. ) The thesis expressed the belief 
“The | canvateers.” emphasized|.10° 55.5) . a 
‘timers told their children, explain- 


ri of Stalin: 
( : we Oe ‘| that capitalism, although once a 
Miss Flynn, “tell the people that’; | . op a | ‘| progressive force, now. has become 
J-am a Communist. and was in|ing.2bout Sacco and Vanzetti. 

There is still some Jewish s0-| | 


decadent and has, reached its “twi- 
rison, That, i ac-| 41%. cote 
tbe ae ey little reac cialist tradition in the area, too, and 
The New York City CIO Council has urged all unions 


. light.” . 
ti at i - Anh 
tion, and that is mainly not an a sprinkling of Irish who perk up 

and unionists to immediately wire Mayor Wagner demand- 


Summing up Russia’s economic 
tavoni ar.” 
| ie se fear deh at mention of her role in the fight 
ule the Lower East Side hasity free Tom Mooney. “We got a 
ing immediate passage of the Brown-Sharkey-Isaacs bill 
against discrimination in housing. 


achievements, the paper said the 
changed in its composition from the) voter named McCarthy too,” she 
In a commuincation to all locals, Morris Iushewitz, 


USSR, which was economically 
days it sent Socialists to the State! laughed. 
secretary-treasurer of the Council, said: It said America’s per capita pro- 


backward at the time of the revo- 
lution, has become the world’s 
Assembly, she said, “it remains a| AS we concluded our chat, she 
ppliti silly ‘tonentiiltnss- pines Avccidinh talked about the Communist Party. 
||) “Bill is im. danger. ACTION is urgent.” - duction still is about two and one- 
— a half times that of the Soviet Union. 


Stating that the Soviet Union 
still was second to the U.S. in in- 


dustrial power, the thesis said the 
S.S.R. is steadily catching up. 


second indsutrial power, . 
area $8 “Our big task,” shé said, “is to turn 
ol the conditions there. The hous- ithe face of our party outward, meet 
ing, the lack of schools, prices... . 


the people, get back down on the 
*One woman,” she smiled, “took 


| | | ground, so to speak, and once 
+ the canavasser into the apartment,|again, in the, loag and honorable 
showed hher a ret hole in the wall 


tradition of our. party, identify our- 
i. r 


